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THE NASH PERFECTED VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR 





Greater value as expressed by a 
finer beauty,a more luxurious com- 
fort and a decided superiority in 
power and flexibility renders the 
Nash Six Sedan for seven pas- 
sengers decidedly the soundest 
closed-car purchase of the year. 


And vigilantly safeguarding the 
high caliber of this car’s owner 
performance are rigid Nash service 
policies conscientiously interpreted 
by the nation-wide body of Nash 
distributors and dealers. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Suciety Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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POCIETY Brann Crorues for Formal Wear 
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comfort of natural drape Fine tailoring is seen 





at its best where it Counts most. 
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In Canadas SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limed, Montrea 
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8 MAE Fy LECT LTTE ET 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the suggestion of sweet, 
immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture and painstaking needlework 
every woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of such garments 
to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that leave nothing to be 


desired call for the soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and luxuriant hair 
the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate it seems to care for them 
with Ivory Soap. 

Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the daily bath, for 
the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because it offers every quality 
necessary for harmless, thorough, agreeable, convenient cleansing. In it are 
combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance 
and “it floats.” These are the seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can offer 
more. What other soap offers so much? 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Tvo ; 
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MiiN OF AFFAIRS 


TA 


a tailor in 
in brown and patent by a 
craftsman of Jermyn Street, 
ome odds and ends of ho- 


siery, aset of dressing-table 


brushes with black mono- 
grams on ivory, and the 
gold cigarette case Doreen 
had given him ¢ ne ¢ 

of their engageme lt 
consideration for which he 
departed with a im of 
twenty-seven p 

teen shillings in his trou- 


sers pocke t 


in Golden Squat 





his account wit! 
lady, a luxury tl 
his wealth 





nineteen p 





eight pound 
lingsremaining, five gui! 
were placed on one 
the 
supplied 

Flake and 
ierred 





had 
Gold 


rans- 


tobacconist who 
him with 
the rest t 
other por ket 


tor the purpose of one Tit al 


to ar 
engagement with the habit 


of high living. After that 


well, time would show. It 
was futileto speculate upor 
the future He had the 
clothes he stood up the 


brain and tissue heaven had 
provided him with, and a 
spirit unawet 


Mar yl 


A neighborit g clon t 


ned the hour. Té 





0 ea 
to dine besides, there were 
thing to be aone 

From a highly decorated 


stood upon a 
tles 


dre W a sma 


vase that 
ticularly 
mantel he 
packet of letters and untied 
the tape that circled them 
They 


less, 


res 


were written inacare 
prawling hand, with 


lots of ink and little 
thought. They were very 
full of ‘‘darlings’’ and 





four suits from 


wo pairs 


PAWNSHOP in the Gray’s Inn 
Richard Frencham Altar disposed of the 
last of his worldly goods 


Saville Row, 


Road, 


of shoes 











By Roland Pertwee iiss 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY GEORGE E 








“I Wish You Were as Poor as 









WOLFE f the frontal bone 





Poor as Poor,"’ She Said, “fo I Coutd Just Love You for Nothing But Yoursetf"’ 


‘‘dearests’ and **how much do you love me’ They were very, very rapturou > the A no po ble excu t ‘ i | hug rf ) () 
were very, very silly. They had made him very happy when first he read them becaus« nsequence Dore | ‘ , 
silliness and sincerity are olten partners, but now he knew better; now they made hin ivain | ed into al ( Irame ¢ ‘ ¢ f 
laugh. Not avery cheerful laugh, perhaps—-a little cynical, maybe— but on the whole could not help the ‘ ‘ gave 
tolerant and forbearing. } 1 y Ri Fre Alt esh f 
He put a match to the first and lit the other recession one by one until a charred her, and, set t} f f f 
chain of memories stretched across the tiling of the grate The last ** Doreen traggled Doret ar ed he ‘ eatable Ir 
scarlet across a black and twisting page, whitened, grayed and disappeared 
“‘And I'll grow a beard and forget all about you,”’ said Richard. ‘‘ And it oughtn’ Oh, Di ‘ ‘ ifte eir ¢ em | 
to be very difficult really ed |} Doree the w ‘ 
He rose, crossed to the window and looked out. because it makes ther ) i 1) t t 
“Tf ever I fall in love again—if ever I earn enough for the luxury of falling in love ‘What's that?” he said 
again—it won’t be with ig I wish you were por i 
But he changed his mind about finishing the sentence, for after all it is folly to speal irself 
hard words against pretty little things that make the world very jolly while they last It was very pleasant he g, bu en a year late 
Besides, Doreen had her way to make like y other girl, and no one can deny the that he was as poor poor as poor it inspired she | 
difference between the son of an exceptionally wealthy and indulgent parent and the say, and itely preferred young men wv é 
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1) erie like that are a little apt to re volutionize a 


en if they fail to destroy them altogether. 


Richard kept | ews to himself. He kissed the tearful 
| fi e last time, and she waved a tiny Georgette 
‘ ! ‘ ndow as he passed down the street and 


her f He had not a great deal of leisure to con- 


extent of his los 


The proceedings of the coro- 
ithe in portunities of creditors oce upied his 


f ) Ihe chaos of his father’s affairs and the 
g own provided ample entertainment. 
The net re 1 settlement of something less than a 
t sf ind and the retirement into oblivion of 
{ ' t able spendthrifts of the twentieth century. 
ar id spent a. couple of months looking for 
t t} 1 Frencham Altar, coupled 
« inability to point to a single 
ther than courage and a smil 
pired together to harder 
e he f emplove Old friends denied him 
‘ bu ‘ iequaintances bowed him 
tthe casual advertiser forbore 
‘ } ‘ Of course if he had been 
e le he might very easily have 
i quiet thousand or two from the 
reckage of the estate. His solicitor had demon- 
1 lity ef quixotism in such affairs, 
vhate her reproach might be laid to hi 
int | d was no opportunist and lacked 
the ire y for feathering his own nest 
t of his fellow W herefore 
t he yt ‘ { } worldly re ources, if we 
except the courage and the smile, went 
nto the Ipool and was swallowed up. 


Richard let the curtain fall across the 


ndow and crossed to the mantelpiece, 


ere he touched the bell. It occurred to 
him that there was a certain luxury in 
t was one of many comforts 

‘ ‘ that would pass out of his 
‘ } No one answered the bell, so he 
t again and was quite dispirited to 

_ ending the stairs. If his 

{ bells was to cease it would 


e been pleasant to have rung it a few 


more time tis an awful thing to con- 
emplate that you have rung a bell for the 
ust tis One « get very sentimental 


Dear jolly old bells, 
what at fluence they have upon life! 
whir at the arrival of a 
madly they riot to 
, how sadly they toll when the last of us 


pected, how 


' 
t iwa 
M Walton, the landlady, came into the room and 
i i Y ‘ , 

i am ¢ g now,” said Richard, 

West | be sorry to lose you,” 

And Ito go. Many thanks, Mrs. Walton.” 

And what your destination, sir?” 

1 have my eye on a bench facing Green Park,” 
he replic it is a favorite locality for the impecunious 
phil rhe In other words I don’t know where I'm 

ng, but I have a pretty solid conviction that one of 
hese days | shall get there. There are two empty trunks 

my bedroom which I shouid be glad if you would accept.” 


Mr Waltor hook her head 
You could raise a bit of money on them,” she suggested. 


May! ! Richard, ‘but I don’t want to. There 
ire only two nds of money that are any use—regular 
re r | f a little money is no good to any 

! ter spent. By midnight to-night I hope to 
i myself with none at all.” 
Good gracious!’ exclaimed Mrs. Walton. 


! Richard, ‘is precisely what I am rely 

nd Tt could not wish to start on my adventures 

ler a happier ensign. Good-by 

And tot! imazement of the lady he kissed her very 
! 1 clattered down the stairs. 

settled the last 


At the tobacconist’s he of his small 


int eda hundred cigarettes and hailed a taxi. 
rhe Berkel G Room,” he said 
The vere a little surprised at the informality of his 
t but the mething in the bearing of a restaurant 
habitué that would procure him the best the establishment 
Tord even though he appeared in a bathing suit 
{ me ner somewhere,” he said; ‘‘I have no 
ing t! 
Me t 1 tt had time to dress 
I repe 1 have OF€ vening clothe on the other hand 
I've a deuce of a good appetite. A brandy cocktail and the 
ok of word » Please sg 
rt ‘ ipplied 


Richard ordered his dinner with a reckless disregard for 
choice of wine and dishes which 
d the appreciation of those who waited upon him. 
with a Villa Villa and a double Napoleon and 
it back with folded arms, a pleasant smile and eyes that 

wsed comfortably over the agreeable quiet of the café 


liture, and a nice 
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“af Ever I Fati in Love Again—if Ever I Earn Enough 
for the Luxury of Falling in Love Again" 


It caused him something of an effort to ask for his bill, 
dispose of it with the last of his notes, tip the waiter and 
rise to his feet. As he was approaching the swing doors 
that led to the little hexagonal foyer a man at a table near 
by raised a pair of keen black eyes, glanced at him quickly, 
smiled and nodded. The man’s face was unfamiliar, but 
Richard returned the nod casually and passed out. The 
man half rose, then changed his mind and sat down again. 
He was a tall man with black hair threaded with white. 
His face was large-featured but clear-cut, with high cheek 
bones, a Roman nose, a straight firm mouth and Welling- 
tonian side whiskers, his age forty or a little more. His 
companion put a question, but the man shook his head. 

“I fancy I made a mistake,” he said. 

Richard tipped the porter with the last coins in his 
pocket, a shilling and five coppers, turned slowly down 
Berkeley Street and crossed Piccadilly. He passed the 
Ritz, of pleasant memory, and entered into the sleeping 
apartment of London's destitute-—the single bench on the 
slope that faces Green Park, gratuitously provided by the 
generosity of the city of Westminster. 

There was a constable by the cabman’s shelter, and him 
Richard addressed. 

“A fine night, bobby,”’ he said. 

The constable agreed that this was so 
having been addressed as bobby. There was 
it and Richard belonged to that class of individual with 
whom familiarity is a cloak for courtesy. 

“Taking a stroll, sir?’’ he asked. 

Richard produced his hundred Gold 
the officer fill his helmet 

‘Better help me out with a few or | 
night,”’ he said. 

“In trouble, sir?’ 

“Broke,” said Richard, ‘and I want your advice. I’ve 
had the devil of a good dinner with the last of my fortune 
and I'm looking for words of wisdom. In the first place, 
how about that bench?” 

“The Rowton is better.”’ 

*“Won’t run to it.” 

**Not to be recommended, p’raps, but it’s free to all,” 
said the constable, nodding at the green seat, which was 


He did not resent 


no offense in 


Flake and bad 


1all be smoking all 
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already filling up for the night, with bundles of 


rags, voluminous overcoats and thi: hiny blue 
serges buttoned at the nec 

“*T don’t want to steal a march on the 
observed Richard. 
“It’s first-come hereabouts, but you’d better 


not leave it too late. 


custom,” 


Anyway you'll get a shake-up 
when the four-o’clock patrol comes or 

‘*How’s that?” 

“‘Always give ’em a shake-up at four o’cl 
Don’t make many odds. You just get 
Takes the 
it does nothing else 

gh suppose,” Richard, 
down on that board that’s perched the tv 
iron standards up toward Hyde Park Corner. It 


cold out of your bones if 


down again. 
said 
has a single-room touch that I rather 


The constable shook his 


““T couldn't let you,” he said, ‘‘tl h the 


nead 


no particular harm i 
“Then what’s it for, anyvy 
“Don’t rightly know. The y 

garden carriers to rest their packs on when the 

was coming up to market from the out 

And again I been told that they laid t 

on it what was being carrie 





Vay 












eh 


do say it was for the 


“em 


when there was one of these ’ere ¢ 


London Long while 








‘*H’m,” said Richard; rt mer 
Well, I'll take a chance wit] est (006 4 
Oh, by the way, how’s one manage t 
a wash in the mornings?” 

“You goes without 

“Well, there’s a damn thing,”’ i R 
and departed with a nod. 

There was an empty place on the bench, } 
Richard hesitated long before oc 
Although no more than a single step eeme 


tremendous distance from the pavement to tl 


seat. A happy memory of a sir nsatié 
helped him to take the plunge; it was the trem 
bling nervousness he had felt on the t day 
his commission, when he stood in an agony of 
suspense outside the anteroom of the oftice ox 


and tried to summon up courage to « 
shambling figure approaching the spot decide 
him, and having accomplished the feat it was only 
to find experience 
any notice The sleepers to right and left edged 
away a trifle to give him room, 
with their breathy, muttering sleep. 
Richard Frencham Altar lit a cigarette 

hands in his pockets, and with the whole future before 


repeating itself. No one too 


and buried | 


to contemplate and with every vital problem that a mar 





may be called upon to face, he said to hims« Now | 
wonder who that johnny was who nodded 1e at the 
Berkeley.” 

He was still wondering, for want of somet hetter to 


do, when an hour later his friend the constable passed 
slowly by and looked him over critically 
report of his observation would have read as f 
Height, about five feet nine. Age, thirty-odd. Hair, 
dark with a disposition to wave. Eyes, brown, merry and 


Well-marked brow Nose of mediun 


set wide apart 





length and slightly crooked to the left. Short upper lip 
Firm mouth with an upward twist at the ‘ Ast 
square chin. A habit of holding the head slightly at 
angle. Quick way of speaking and walks with a springy 
step. Stands with one hand on his left 


* Doing all right?” asked the constat 
“Fine,” said Richard. 


Pei 


& THE taxi turned into the station yard from the Eu 
ton Road, Anthony Barraclough btrusively opened 
the offside door and dropped into the street. A pantechr 
con concealed the maneuver from the tratlic that foilowed 
His taxi driver was blissfull leparture. It 
would seem a mean thing to have done, but Barracloug 


& 
the vacated seat as a ta 





unaware of his ¢ 





had pinned a Bradbury to 
apology. 

On landing in the street 
very neatly into the open back of the pant 
he concealed himself until 
passed by, and in the pleasant 
Anthony Barraclough beard in precisely 
minute by the clock, and a mustache in even less 
It was a nice beard a 
did not improve his appearance. He was 
looking without. If you doubt the statement 
official report of his looks and bearing, ! 
you may judge for yourself: 

Height, about five feet nine. 
dark with a disposition to wave. 
wide apart. Well-marked brows. Nose of medium length 
and slightly crooked to the left. Short upper lip. Firm 
mouth with an upward twist at the corners. A strong 
square chin. A habit of holding the head slightly at an 


he wasted no time, and nipp 





a stream of ¢ zen taxis had 


straw-smelling shadow 
grew a 
d a nice mustache, but even so 
much better 


here Is an 





y means of which 


Age, thirty-four. Hair 
Eyes, brown and set 














Quick way of speaking. Walks with a springy 
step. Stands with one hand on his left hip 
Compare this description with one printed in the fore- 


going chapter and a certain peculiar resemblance may 






suggest it ce of the word “‘ merry ”’ as applied 


to the eyes of the latter must not be n a careles 


for 


iistaken I 


omission, but rather accepted as a } of keen observa 
These things are very important 
cheeks until the beard wax warmed 
and adhered, Anthony Barraclough threw a leg over the 
tailboard and al 


hothered to 


1ecé 


t Searcely a soul 
‘e his way. At a smart walk he made for 
, bought a ticket at the twopenny machine 

In the passages below he made a 
ascending lift and reappeared in the 
was passing in which he traveled for a few 
rds. Then he got out and hailed a taxi, 
at the booking office of St. Pancras 


oe 
< 
= 





ind 





later was 
; reaching for his note case a man in the queue 
him observed vaguely, as though addressing the 
the money, Mr. Barraclough. Much 
reasonable.” 
He returned the note case to his pocket and stepped out 


to waste 





» home and be 


A sudden inflammation of anger surged to 
his cheeks, and his brows came down hard and straight 
The individual who had spoken was apparently ab- 
orbed in a copy of Ar 
‘It is annoying, isn’t 
And Barracl nt 


ol the queue 


wers 

it?’’ he remarked sweetly. 

igh did a very stupid thing. He measured 

culatively between his own fist and the 
uppercut to the point as neatly as you 
happened so quickly that the onlookers 

had fallen from sickness. Barraclough 
helped him to his feet. He was in a 
the yard. 

fast as you can go!” he had shouted 

A loafer standing by the station gates, who had wit- 

urried entry into the cab, lounged in front as it 

was passing Che driver swore and slammed on his 


brakes, but the loaler 





tne dis ce spe 


mal 


taxl speeding out ol 


Z 
J 


out 
time and chances 
The loafer 
stay with his right hand and slung his 
From there he 


took his own 


peed of the taxi fell to a walking pace 


caught the canopy 
» to the projecting end of the rear wing. 
mounted to the roof of the cab, keeping his legs clear of the 
was quite a dexterous performance, and 
after all, what was against it? The fare for two is the same 


side windows. It 
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as for one, and the poor must travel. So hugging his 
knees and smiling he sat on the battens of the luggags 
rack and congratulated himself, while withir Anthony 
Barraclough was tapping with his foot and feeling ver 
angry l deed 

And if you are interested to know wl here the 
reason: The little affair that occurred at St. Panera 
booking office was a repetition of seven similar incident 





within the last twelve hours. By seven different routes he 
had endeavored to get out ol Londor znd In ever 

stance had been headed 
affair on the Croydon train and 


bac! It had 
his arms. Then there was the car on the 
that had been crashed into by another at the top 
ton Hill. Victoria, Charing Cross, Wate 
Pas 


street It seemed to make no difference at a 


rloo and Liverpool 


ried, the result was always the same 


The little contretemps at Rotherhithe ed to 
board a tug was a sufficiently unpleasar e for 
‘ day. A man gets out of the habit of over 





after two years of peace, and the memory of the little chip 
of flying woodwork flicked from the bows of the dinghy as 
he had pulled out into the river 
ing. Whoever fired the 
rifle. It was the whir of a bullet jus 
persuade d him to put back to port 


was distinctly discourag 


shots had a pretty knack with a 
head that 


at the firing 





ceased. As he dragged the almost foundering dinghy to 


the mud a fast motor launch went scurrying downstream 
with a man on deck who shouted “Go |} ‘ 
But Anthony was not the type to turn bach 


sterned his resolve 


rye 
Oppositior 

Besides, hr had a pretty sure convi 
tion that they did not mean to kill him. Very 
reverse. Were he dying of a sickness he felt certain they 
would dispatch to his bedside the physi the 
land. The problem was how to escape their 
far it had proved a problem w 


much the 


finest lans ol 
unweicome at 
tentions, and so ithout 
solution 

They were speeding along the Caledonian Road when 
the driver leaned out to ask where he should drive. The 
man on the top of the cab caught the answer ‘ Hendon 
Aérodrome,”’ and smiled, because he admired a tryer 
part flected 

The taxi proceeded until the houses of Golders 
ran out into fields near the Welsh Harp. Ther j 
tiously he spread out at full length and reached for the 
knee joint of the hood st ’ broke 
easily but the left was stiffer and bit his finger as the joint 


“Better wait till we get to a quieter he re 


Greet 


very cau 


y The one on ther 





ight 





rema ed to 
od Ir to the 


was room for a kni 


gave. It or 


securing the! irre 





slips slipped back 
with his left hand the adve 
neat automatic w I x! l 
hove and presented the 
And € ( 4 
fly ff cabs a ea i ‘ ce 
blame Barraclough f the ew 
subrect 

‘Keer weet sldl the te 
of voice whe Ba i igh had ex 
tior And if you'll kee] I 
and sit beside 

Never for an instant while tl 
ferred himself from the roof of 
did the caressing muzzle of the 
mark 

Sorry to be a nuisance he ol 
self beside Barraclough, “put m 
this joker to turn back Golders G 


nicely 


fe blade where 


per 


And while Barraclough was lea: 


s he 


victim's pocket 


instruction very 


unhappy 


‘Just to be on the safe sid 


ferred it to his ow 


maybe, and might lose your 


a busy day 
“Tell me tl 


there in this 


“*My dear chay 


are 


“H'’m!” said Barracloug! 
bed.” 
“Sensible fellow, and I'll se 


They alighted at Golder 


i} 


neatiy rf 


said Barra 


driver was equally amazed by 


passenger 


‘No. no: tl on me 
out a couple of notes 
In the station he nodded 


fashion, 
they sat 
tered 
formance, for 


and repeated the pe 


himself on 
as a fact, 


every 


to 


I don’t know 


riorn 


side by side in the tube ca 


the inspiration that 


one 


of ther 


Continued on Page 56 











“I Want to be Told What You're Doing, 'Cause I've a Funny Feeling it Isn't —Oh, I Don't Know" 
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waa stirred by 

thrill in which there was no misanthropy; his beady 
ttle black eyes, peering out under a thatch of thick 
air pressed tight to his forehead by his battered old hat, 
gieamed with something that was not hatred of the human 
race. He sat astride the chopping block by the woodpile, 
having a toothpick with delicate strokes of a razor-edged 
clasp knife. Now and again as the orbit of his meditations 
eached its apogee he would pick up a ragged knee in his 
crawny fingers and nurse it, while he gazed at the cerulean 
heavens in which not a single cloud floated. At this 
moment the little old man, the magic of the dew-drinking 
hour having lifted from about him the surly cloak in which 
e clothed himself against human kind, was almost beauti- 
ful. He was dreaming of cogs and pawls and ratchets and 


whirring pinions 

Che day before, driving home from the big city, as he 
called Beldenville—the tiny hamlet in the valley that was 
the only metropolis he had ever known—behind his old 
white horse, Kit, with his son Urial, he had paused with 
carefully veiled interest at the door of the scythe shop. 
lhere-a group of natives were watching, with sheer be- 
wilderment of unbelief, a newfangled machine that with 
one dexterous twist turned a stick of hickory into a 
polished ax helve. It was a new machine, its red paint and 
zilt letters still shiny; and all day long the curious villagers 
had watched it, trying to surprise the secret of its eccentric 
genius. They made way for little black Ez. He could tell 
them, they knew, if he would. But though his heart 
thrilled at the sight of this legerdemain he held himself in 

heck. In one swift look through the mat of hair he photo- 
graphed the thing on his retina, then with apparent in- 
difference drove on. Now, in the wealth of morning, old 
iz was taking the thing apart, being careful not to lose a 

ngle cotter pin or to misplace a gear, as he sat, alternately 
whittling a toothpick and nursing his knee, on the chop- 
ping bloc k 

Before the greedy sun had slaked his thirst the bright 
and shiny machine old Ez had taken apart to examine was 
reassembled, in his mind's eye, to the last rivet of its com- 
plicated insides; and he made a pass through the air, as if 
to shift a leose pulley belt and set its dozens of knives 
whirring in eccentric orbits. 

There!" he exclaimed in a tone of triumph, so loud and 
shrill that Gyppie, the velvety black spaniel idling at his 
feet, sat up and cocked her ears and swiftly made recon- 
noissance of hill and dale. But there was nothing; merely 

ez f hing a day’s work before the dew was off the 
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grass. It was quite enough, to take down and set up a 
machine he had never seen before. 

He knocked out his pipe and filled it with Plowboy’s 
Delight, struck a match on the ax head and applied the 
light to the bowl with a curious enveloping movement of an 
animal fending off a storm. From the woodshed came the 
song of the separator. Ezra and Urial sold a little cream. 
A pair of shotes shouldered each other squealing at the 
trough, waiting for the flow; and a covey of chickens 
came cluttering up on legs and wings; three scrawny cows 
with spare udders, drinking their fill at the spring, method- 
ically extricated themselves from the mudhole and, with 
whisking tails and impatient tosses of the head, wound 
their way along the deep-cut path through the barway to 
the cool shade of the woods. A chicken hawk floated 
lazily overhead; from the alders came the single whistle of 
a bobwhite; a car in loose-jointed agony passed along the 
road below the stone wall, rolled across the dry, loose 
planking of the bridge with a roar that the surrounding 
hills took up in hollow echoes; away off a mowing machine 
tinkled; there came the hum of a motor truck a mile away 
on the main road; the old clock in the kitchen struck eight, 
and, as if waiting for itssummons, a distant sawmill took up 
its rhythmic complaint. 

Old Ez missed nothing of these portents. He codified 
facts. Orlando Sage’s car missed, in the front cylinder 
too much oil. Orlando was the town Pooh-Bah. Ed Harrow 
was sawing maple for a trip-hammer handle; Johnson 
Benedict was hauling grain to town in his new five-ton 
truck; Abner Waters was rhowing his cats for fodder 
and before the dew was off the grass, at that; only Abner, 
in all this countryside, would do such a thing. 

Urial, loose-jointed, long-armed, his long, thin face 
clothed in the stupidity of a man whose mind moved inter- 
mittently, came out of the woodshed, filling his pipe, and 
sat down on the chopping block beside his father. His 
attention as he arranged himself was suddenly attracted 
by the spectacle of two city fishermen working up the 
stream; they were amateurs, as was evident from their 
mincing progress from one slippery rock to another. Also 
from their clothing, which reminded old Ez, now with 
Gyppie suddenly alert, of the most recent issue of the 
mail-order catalogue, of which he treasured a library, 
which was his only window to the world outside. 

Father and son and dog watched the fishermen in 
silence. There was humor in the situation, too obvious for 
comment. Ez and Urial didn't begrudge the fishermen 
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their sport—they 
would catch noth- 
ing but the river 
bottom with ther 
fancy flies and 
mail-order clothes, 
This afternoon to- 
wards dusk Urial, 
armed with angle- 
worms, would 
cover the same 
ground with sure 
feet, dropping his 
bait into one 
spring hole after 
another until he 
had a basketful of 
trout,which would 
be before milking 
time. He would 
manage to go by 
the hotel, and be 
asked by the city 
sports how he did 
it; he would an- 
swer with gulping 
eandor and bulg- 
ing eyes as he ex 
amined in det ill 
the lineaments of 
his questioners 
Suddenly fror 

behind the maples 
s< reening the up 
road came the 
drum of a sweet- 
running motor. It 


was a sleek little 
green car It 
turned in at the 


gate, char ging 


low when it struck 





the sawdust drive. 
It held a man and 
a woman whom 
father and son recognized as the city people, the Armis 
tons, who had recently bought the old Emmons place 
They were of some note in the village because of a cow 
they had immediately purchased from Lemuel Bannon 
Lem in clinching his bargain had said that he never yet 
had been able to get all the milk in one pail, which wa 
true, because the cow always kicked the pail over befor« 
the operation was complete. 

At this approach of visitors Urial plucked the ax out of 
the chopping block and started for the woods, with an air 
of sudden industry. Little Ez meditatively knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and headed slowly, with a yawing 
gait, for the house, Gyppie following stoically at heel. He 
shut the screen door and locked it, shut the inner door, 
with its broken glass pane, and busied himself about the 
kitchen. Urial, watching with vacant stare from the cover 
of alders, saw the man knock, once, twice, then move to the 
other door and repeat his summons. 

After a long time old Ez appeared; while the man talked 
Ez watched the river and the mountains and the hawk 
floating in the sky. The man turned away, evidently dis- 
couraged; but the woman sent him back to the attack. 
He knocked at the front door again. No response. He 
went tothe back door, where at length Ez showed himself 
with a dishcloth, and after a moment’s parley closed the 
door. When the little car was out of sight Urial returned 

“They are going to shingle their barn,’”’ said the father. 
Urial disposed of the ax. 

“‘Cripes! There’s more damn work!” ejaculated old Ez 
with the air of one completely staggered by the overwhelm- 
ing demand for his time. 

“What you tell ’em?” 

“T said maybe—when we get in the oats.” 

But Urial lost the reply. He was pointing in intense 
excitement in the direction of the chopping block, his face 
animated into vivid resemblance to that of an American 
Indian. 

“There’s another now!” he cried in a guttural whisper. 

Father, son and dog, in rigid attention, stared in the 
direction of the pointing finger. Old Ez, without relaxing 
his gaze, reached inside the door stealthily for some 
hidden object. It was a tiny white box. Clutching it in 
his fingers, he crept towards the chopping block, Urial and 
the stiff-legged spaniel at his heel. The object of their 
breathless stalking was a honeybee, visible only to eyes as 
keen as theirs. Negotiating the last ten feet on hands and 
knees, old Ez at arm's length from his goal paused to open 
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his little box, and with a touch as delicate as a lapidary’s 
deposited it close to the ranging insect 


The three er back to the doorstone. Minutes passed. 





The ited overhead; the sun blazed the threat 
of a} the tall poplar tree by the gristmill, as 
if in sudden terror at some unseen danger, rustled vio 


and then was still. Old Ezra snatched a look at the 





it would rain before night, probably one of those 





erashing thur rstorn t! valley these hot 
days Father and sor mo rough and visited 

Present] the hone ee discovered the little box, and ir 
its quest for sweet awled inside The box had two 
rooms, one a sugar trap. Eventually old Ezra rose, boldly 
approached the box and shut the lid, imprisoning the 
gorging bee Another half hour passed. Then the great 
moment came Old I zra cautiously opened the trap; and 


the bee, full to repletion, dutifully bethought itself of home 





and empty cells. It rose straight in the air for a yard, ther 
he var a r sCcTeW il like li e climb y for 
height, the coils becoming wider : | No untrained 





lowed that tiny speck. 


vie 
simultaneous as father and son, in the 
pointing searecrows, strutted forward a 





, 
ngers aimed at an invisible mark against 





the metallic sky, from which the honeybee was this 
natant d ng a straight line—a bee line—to its ider 
hive newhere off the f st. The next instant, the 





spell broken, father and son fell into their habitual slouci 
and shambled back to the doorstone, where they sat down 
wail taptly they searched the undulating, leafy surface 
of the forest rising from the opposite bank of the river. 
Finally old Ez, casting his eyes on the ground, drew two 


‘Right there!” he said. ‘‘That’s the dead maple on top 
? , Py 
l 





as a crow, or a bee 





flies. It stood in the midst of a tumble of granite and 
forest growth, a mile from any made road. Old Ez might 
added that it stood at the top of an all but impos t 


climb. It was a historic tree—it was where the Markham 


were shot dead in a bl 
ago, one winter night a 


‘Gene Johnsor a cal 





le " 
fied the ledge and the tree thu it it w innecessar r in the forest, we r 
Urial knew just the tree, Stones, stumps, spars and boles, as the case might be. 
seattered hither and throug! he nel Ww ds « wrt ¢ eadw il | 
every hand, each |} e a col enance 1 guration a mpa ind table 
familiar to these tw the face ‘ \ attl ind tris und . 

Old Ez curled up ‘ ‘ e and g | the 
tattered hat over his « re ' It \ uf ea 
was a prime da ‘ f ‘ tle at Spe I H 
late to start Be le ‘ i é i ed ys ¢ gy al f T 
First, that ax-helve r et i low ‘ t be« ' f 
set up again whit rt r ! rt } ] é j e highe 
wouldn't have been tox et art i g the ats then, gossiped wit! pet 
but as luck would have ‘ e ‘ pand Occa 1 e To 
explain to the city pe ‘ st bought Ba “ ashes f ar 
that couldn’t be m ed ‘ et ouldn’t itself } the ‘ . 
help them right now with the I ‘ too wakefulness, as the 
that they delayed him, els« ‘ he'd nto easeful slumber t 
have missed the chance ) e that bee. Old | ghed m nailed dow 
He had been doing headwork t which, as a } through the 
one knows, is the most t v 1 ol tak the Once he aid ver t 
tucker out of a man hat ax-helve mat ( | bab om minute ind I don 
the man who invented it got, well, maybe he got a tl Afternoon droned 
sand dollars. tarted for the cows 

a put one together i Nall an hour tee I ite So boss! So boss 
Maybe not just like | but it w A I is goo i “ llled to be ired 
his. And I don’t get a cent! enticing tone Ez bec 

Ez finished this hurt juy aloud, and Gyppie, remarks to the sl 
nested beside him, looked uy king an ear in inquiry. echoed from crag t 

The bee tree was somet} y @lse Chat old maple was a Then the mil ing ind eve 
whopper. Three feet thr gh at ‘ itt Chey ought to old Kit was put between i 
get fifty —no, a hundred eas! h as two hundred - rear axle, and father and son, v 
pounds! Old I bey ( tie tune the daint to the big city, there te 
lrip-drip of the hone t bee tre é wa and listen, and oce: a 

Truth to tel t had bee e that bee master nuffed out | l 
tree Armed with a sexta | i | | f lantern wound its slo 
logarithms and traverse table i ! hij es! The next mo Zz i 
from Bowditch would have en |} it t ‘ Axe ere ground 
ona position | the ‘ iW f A ld! ‘ 


od) a é y a posse } \ ear eng 
fter they had murdered and robbed America 


buyer. Old Ez might have ident for old | 











Ezra, Grasping the Box, Shrieked Hysterically 


“It Betongs to Me! 





There Ain't No One Goin’ 








to Have It! 


it or 
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“Mutianey, You've 
Pailed You Fett 
Dewn Hard on 
Question Sevens 


teen’’ 


ji, two, three, bend! 
() One, two, three, bend!" 
barked the physical 
tructor, a bulgy man with 

es popping out all over 

is skin had been stuffed with hard-boiled eggs 
Little Peter Mullaney oned, twoed, threed and bent 





hur is il 


with such earnest and whole-hearted violence that his blue 
eyes seerned likely to be jostled from their sockets and the 
freckles jarred loose from his thin, wiry arms. Though 
breathless, and nota littlesinew-sore from thestiff setting-up 


exercises, his small, sharp-jawed face wore a beatified look, 
the look that bespeaks the rare, ecstatic thrill that comes 
to mortals so seldom in this life of taxes, prohibitions and 
denied ambitions. Such a look might a hero-worshiping 
boy wear if seen by his gang in the company of Jack Demp- 
ey, or a writer if caught in the act of taking tea with Shaw. 
Peter Mullaney was standing at the very door of his life's 
ambition * was about to be taken on the cops 

the phrase is departmental 
argot, and is in common use by those who enjoy that dis- 
this had been the ideal of Peter Mullaney since 
the days when he, an undersized infant, had tottered 


sround his Christopher Street back yard, an improvised 








To be taken “‘on the cops” 


tinetior 


broomstick billy in his hand, solemnly arresting and incar- 
cerating his small companions. To wear that spruce, brass- 
button-studded blue uniform and that glittering silver 
shield, to twirl a well-trained night stick on its cord, to eye 


the layman with the cold impassive eye of authority, to 


whisper mysterious messages into red iron signal boxes on 
treet corners, to succor the held-up citizen and pursue 
the crook to his underworld lair, to be addressed as officer 

he had lived for this dream. 

And here he was, the last man on a row of thirty panting, 
perspiring probationary patrolmen, ranged according to 
height across the gymnasium of the police training school. 
From big Dan Mack, six feet four in his socks, they graded 
down as gently as a ramp to little Peter on the end of the 
line, a secant, a bare five feet five and seven-eighths inches 
tall, including the defiant bristle of his red pompadour. 

Peter was happy, and with reason. It was by no gener- 
ous margin that Peter had gained admission to the school 
that was to prepare him for his career. By the sheerest 
luck he had escaped being cast into the exterior darkness; 
by the slimmest degree he had wiggled into the school, and 
whether he could attain the goal on which he had kept his 
eye for twenty years —or ever since he was four—was still 
decidedly in doubt. The law said in plain, inexorable black 
and white that the minimum height a policeman can be is 
five feet and six inches 

Peter Mullaney lacked that stature by the distance 
between a bumblebee’s eyes; and this despite the fact that 
for years he had sought most strenuously by exercise, diet 
and even torture to stretch out his body to the required 
live feet six. When he was eighteen and it seemed certain 
that an unsympathetic fate had meant him to be a short 
man, his father found him one day in the attic, lashed to a 
1a boxful of window weights tied to his feet and 


tray with pain. 
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“Shure, me bye,” remarked old man Mullaney as 
he cut Peter down, “are ye after thinkin’ that the 
Mullaneys is made of Injy rubber? Don’t it say in 
the Bible, ‘What man be takin’ thought can add a 
cupid to his statue?’”’ 

Peter, in hot and anguished rebellion against this all- 
too-evident law of Nature, had sought relief by going 
straight out of the house and licking the first boy he met 
who was twice as big as he was in a fight that is still re- 
membered in the Second Ward. But stretching and wishing 
and even eating unpleasant and expensive tablets, alleged 
by their makers to be made from giraffes’ glands, did not 
bring Peter up to a full and unquestionable five feet six. 

When Peter came up fora preliminary examination which 
was to determine whether he possessed the material from 
which policemen are made, Commissioner Kondorman, as 
coldly scientific as his steel scales and measures, surveyed 
thestricken Peter as he stood there on the scales, his freckles 
in high relief on his skin, for he was pale all over at the 
thought that he might be rejected 

“Candidate Mullaney,” said the commissioner, ‘‘ you're 
too short.” 

Peter felt marble lumps swelling in his throat. 

“Tf you'd only give me a chance, commissioner,”’ he was 
able to gulp out, “I'd 4 

Commissioner Kondorman, who had been studying the 
records spread on his desk, cut the supplicant short with 
“Your marks in the other tests are pretty good, though 
you seem a little weak in general education. But your 
strength test is unusually high for a small man. However, 
regulations are regulations, and I believe in sticking to 
them. Next candidate!” 

Peter did not go. 

“Commissioner,"’ he begged urgently, ‘‘all I ask is a 
chance i 

His eyes were tense and pleading. The chief inspector, 
grizzled Matthew McCabe, plucked at the commissioner’s 
coat sleeve. 

“Well, chief?”’ inquired Commissioner Kondorman a 
little impatiently. 

*He’s a good lad,” put in the chief inspector, 
spoke of in the Second Ward.” 

“He's under height,”” said the commissioner briefly. 

“But he knows how to handle his fists,” argued the old 
chief inspector. 

“Does he?” said the commissioner skeptically. ‘‘He 
looks rather small.” 

He examined Peter through his eyeglasses. Beneath 
that chill and critical gaze Peter felt that he had shrunk to 
the size of a bantam rooster. The lumps in his throat were 
almost choking him. 

In an agony of desperation he cried, ‘Bring in the 
biggest man you got! I’ll fight him!” 

The commissioner's face was set in hard and one would 
have thought immovable lines, yet he achieved the feat of 
turning up, ever so slightly, the corners of his lips in an 
expression which might pass as the germ of a smile as he 
gazed at the small, nude, freckled figure before him, with 
its vivid shaving-brush hair, its intense eyes and its 


‘and well 








Capricorn? 


clenched fists posed in approved prize-ring form. Again the 
official bent over the records and studied them. 

“Character recommendations seem pretty good,”’ he 
mused. “ Never has used tobacco or liquor 

“'’Fraid it might stunt me,’’ muttered Peter, ‘so I 
couldn’t get on the cops.” 

The commissioner stared at him with one de 
gree more of interest. 

“Give the lad a chance,” urged the chief ir 
spector. ‘‘He only lacks a fraction of an inch 
He may grow.” 

“Now, chief,”’ said the commissioner, turning 
the official by his side, ‘you know I'm a stickler 
for the rules. What's the good of saying officers 
must be five feet six and then 
taking men who are shorter?”’ 

“You know how badly we 
need men,”’ shrugged the chief 
inspector, “‘and Mullaney 
here strikes me as haviny: the 
making of a good cop. It will 
do no harm to try him cut.” 

The commissioner consid 
ered for a moment. Then he 
wheeled round and faced | eter 


Mullaney. 
**You’ve asked fcr a 
chance,” he shot out. ‘‘ You'll 


get it. You can attend. po 
lice training school for three 
months. I'll waive the fact 
that you're below the required 
height, for the time being. But 
if in your final examinations you don’t get excellent marks 
in every branch, by the Lord Harry, you get no shield 
from me! Do you understand? One slip, and good-by to 
you. Next candidate!” 

They had to guide Peter Mullaney back to his clothes 
He was in a dazed blur of happiness. 

Next day, with the strut of a conqueror and with pride 
shining from every freckle, little Peter Mullaney entered 
the police training school. To fit himself physically for the 
task of being a limb of the law he oned, twoed, threed and 
bent by the hour, twisted the toes of two-hundred-pound 
fellow students in frantic jujutsu, and lugged other ponder 
ous probationers about on his shoulders in the practice of 
first aid to the injured. This phy sical side of his schooling 
Peter enjoyed, and despite his lack of inches did extremely 
well, for he was quick, tough and determined. But it was 
the book work that made him pucker his brow and press 
his head with his hands as if to keep it from bursting with 
the facts he had to jam into it. 

It was the boast of Commissioner Kondorman that he 
was making his police force the most intelligent in the 
world. Give him time, he was fond of saying, and there 
would not be a man on it who could not be called well 
informed. 

He intended to see to it that from chief inspector down 
to the greenest patrolman they could answer offhand not 
only questions about routine police matters, but about the 
whole range of the encyclopedia. 

“T want well-informed men, intelligent men,’’ he said; 
“‘men who can tell you the capital of Patagonia, where 
copra comes from, and who invented the cotton gin. I 
want men who have used their brains, have read and 
thought a bit. The only way I can find that out is by asking 
questions, isn’t it?” 

The anti-administration press, with intent to slight, 
called the policemen Kondorman’s Encyclopedias Bound 
in Blue, but he was not in the least perturbed; he made his 
next examination a bit stiffer. 

Peter Mullaney, handicapped by the fact that his span 
of elementary schooling had been abbreviated by the 
necessity of earning his own living, struggled valiantly 
with weighty tomes packed with statutes, ordinances and 
regulations—what a police officer can and cannot do about 
mayhem, snow on the sidewalks, arson, dead horses in the 
street, kidnaping, extricating intoxicated gentlemen from 
manholes, smoking automobiles, stray goats, fires, earth- 
quakes, lost children, blizzards, disorderly conduct and 
riots. He prepared himself, by no small exertion, to tell an 
inquiring public where Bedford Street is; if traffic can go 
both ways on Commerce Street; what car to take to get 
from Hudson Street to Chatham Square; how to get to the 
nearest branch library, quick lunch, public bath, zoo, dis- 
pensary and garage; how to get to the Old Slip Station, 
Flower Hospital, the St. Regis, Coney Island, Duluth and 
Grant’s Tomb. He stuffed himself with these pertinent 
facts; he wanted to be a good cop. He could not see ex- 
actly how it would help him to know, in addition to an 
appalling amount of local geography and history, the name 
of the present ruler of Bulgaria, what a zebu is and who 
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wrote Home Sweet Home. 
were quite sure to bob up in the 


But since questions of this sort 
examination, he toiled 
through many volumes with a zeal that made his head 
ache. 


When he had been working 


school for three n 


the 


training 


moment 





onths lacking a day, the gre 


when he 


came 


tice by beir 


was given a chance to put theory into prac 
} 


sent ightly too large for 


arg 
ff 


g forth, Ina uniiorm s 


him, to patre la beat in the 


at first hand how an expert han 


company of a veteran « cer, 


so that he might observe 
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“The Tropic of Whichicorn?” he inquired 
“The Tropic of Capricorn,”’ repeated Peter 
“Pether,”’ said Officer Gaffney 
his head with the tip of his night stick, 
but I think—I think, mind ye— it’s in the Bronx.” 
They continued their leisurely progress 
“’Tis a quiet beat, Officer Gaffney. 


“Quiet but responsible. Rich folks lives in these hous« 


dubiously, scratching 


‘I disremimber, 


this,”’ observed 
Pether, and that draws croo! ymetime But most 4 
as quiet as a Sunday in Dooleyville.”’ He laug 
his chest 

‘It makes me thinl * she 41d ol r mms r ny, him 
that’s a lieutinant now over Canarsie lis a lesson ye'd 
do well to mind, Pether 

Peter Sig! ified that he was all ear 


ether aid 


“He had the cop bug worse tha 1 eve 


the veteran 
Peter flushed beneath his fre é 
““Yis, he had it bad, this Ton ‘oohy,”” pursued Offi 


cer Gaffney 


‘He was crazy to be acopa yon as he ild 





walk I never seen a happie i me e than 7 I 
the day he swaggers out of the station house to go o1 

T ninth Pre t. In thim days there w 

re but row t ttage vid st | 

t it lac { t ta t I r ‘ t 

give that beat t a re lity because It wa 
goes on jJuty at x o'clock in the ever 

puffed up wid importance and polishing his shield ever 

minute or two. *Tis a short beat —up one side of Garder 


Avenue and down on the other ce Toohy pace i} 


down, swingin’ his night st and %kin’ hard and 
picious at every ma vom ! i that passes hir He 
was just bustin’ to show his authorit fut nawt 
happened. Tool iced up ba ip and ba ) 
and bach It ge e elgnt « ‘ Nawtl happe 
Toohy can stand it ger. He spies an auld t 
{ n { Op, pea el iy SMOKIT nis evel } ‘ 
goes up to the old fellow and glares at |} 

‘What are 1 di there Tool 

‘*Nawthin’,’ says the auld 1 

“* Well,’ says Toohy wid a ste “ hak I gh 
tick at the scared auld gaza ig the | e! 

Peter chuckled 

“But Toohy lived t mane ¥ a pl il 

hed the vetera Wid all } recruity monke hine 
he never ran awa whit eee 

I wonder could he bound B i aid Peter M 
ine 








dled the many ar varied duties of the police job Except 
that he had no shield, no night stick and no revolver, Peter 
looked exactly like any of the other guardians of law He 
trudged by the side of the big Officer Gaffney, trying to lool 
stern and finding it hard to keep | joy irom t it 
in a smile. If Judy McNulty could only see him now! 
They were to be married as soon as he got his shield 
But joy is never without its alloy. Even as Peter strode 
importantly through the streets of the upper West Side, 
housing delicio th eve! yuscle from the top of 
his blue cap t the t} ¢ ind rubber heels of his shin- 
ngly new police shoes, a worry kept plucking mind 
On the morrow he wa to take |! exalt ito ! 
general education, and that was no small obstacle betwee 
him eld. He had ored t e ready, but he 
wa 
That worry grew a e paced aiong, t g to remempber 
whether the Ama longer than the Ganges and who 
Gambetta wa He did not even pay close attent to |} 
mentor, although on most occa s those five blue se ‘ 
tripes on Officer G é eve, representing a quarter 
century « he foree, would | e ¢ ed Peter liste 
th rapt erest Officer Gaffne genial flow of rer 
cence ind a ri Dir ne ea the 1 po er 
‘Whin I was tool the co Pether, all they expected 
fa cop was two f ol head. But sthyles in coy 
mange like ur U ni I if I've een a Goze 
éom! one ( e and ¢ 1 the i nad tne \ 
ideas. The } comist e queerest duck of the lot 
wid } ‘Who w ¢ I ind what the d illed 
nir nd wk nted ‘ rickKe 1 who di ered 
e Gowanus Car N that I’r igin a yp” be i 
earned n 1) ! Lea we t hurt f none 
e ha “A iclear nead 
obacce } } ‘ | ! ‘ 
Wi Was tor the } is I sa the \ ! 
on tT 
au d M ila 
Bann ooke 
‘ juare ¢ 
‘ ¢ and i 
fc re 
( 
j ‘ 
d mpe;Yr i 
il onably } 
est Keep ( 
head for iv 
body, even Re 
publicar Getto 
now our pre 
( t like a 
Don’t bo ‘ 
trouble But 


wid me after 
, but 
one sin no cop Cal 
the 


of runnit aw 


quare 


whin needed. Go 
to your post ‘in 
Little 
nodded his head 
They paced ir 
lence for a time 
Then Peterasked, 
“Jawn 7 
a ce he 
Pether?”’ 
“Jawn, where 
is the Tropic of 
Capricorn?’ 
Officer Gaffney 
wrinkled his gray 
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Ils As She Panted Up to Them in the Deserted Street the Two Men Saw That She Was White With Fright 
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ya Department Store Lives for Yo-Day and Plans for To-Morrow 
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Am¢é 
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i ‘ imti 
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me § ‘ 
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t tne a 
‘ ‘ 
P; cle 
ut ‘ then-—in 1874—long established, 
have ne down from that day to this in an unbroken 
I n one of them, the Bon Marché, much of 
wle of our American department stores of to-day 
Phe | rr of being ealled the fathe r of the department 
i} mmetimes been di puted between Stewart 
Ma | obuble that to the first should be given 
| credit ie multiple selling of woman's wear of 
deseription. Hs success in this was almost instant. 
Ile moved from one store to another in lower Broadway, 
t { e built the huge store in Broadway, extend- 
i m Chambers Street to Reade, which 
! ! abandoned as a retail store, how- 
‘ In Is¢ tewart carried his immensely successful 


etail business north on Broadway again, and for the final 
ti He built f himself a veritable palace of a store, 


the entire bl bounded by Broadway, Fourth 
Avenue, Ninth and Tenth street America had never 
before seen anything like it. With the land it had cost up 
urd of $2,756,000. 1t was even in advance of anything 
i f that da Handsome as were the Bon Marché 
Lihe Magasins du Louvre, they could not even hope to 
th the then new Stewart store in New York in 
pletene ind beauty. For a decade that new store 
iri marvelous! “The two stores at lower and 
upper Broadway which Mr. Stewart built are the proudest 
monuments of commercial enterprise in the country,” said 
New Yo rribune of that day. “The trade transacted 

in them t ilmost fabulous.” 
Phen, ten years after he had finished his new store, 
irt died at the moment one of the richest men that 
Ne Ye had ever known. Great litigation arose over 


his estate. The store that had so proudly borne his name 


indered, and after some tempestuous years closed its 

dew lt is probable that they would have remained 

1 if it had not been for John Wanamaker, of Phila 

| i, who, as another of the fathers of the modern 

partment-store idea, had been upbuilding a most suc 

‘ ju eta t ire in that city since the year of the 
eat Centennial Exposition, 


Shijting Shopping Centers 


N! IWHERE is vision more necessary to-day than in the 
AN operation of a great department store. And sentiment. 


it is a fact worth noting that the three men most clearly 
identified with the development of the department-store 
‘ he Kast Stewart and Macy and Wanamaker 


ive had in their make-up a curious intermingling of deep 

entiment with keen business sagacity. The whimsical 

\. T. Stewart a half century ago in not merely 

tore vastly more beautiful and more original 

world had ever before known, but in devising out 

Long Istand a modern Garden City such as he had 

een and loved in old England— even to providing it with 

great hotel, two boarding schools and a small cathedral 

‘quisite beauty was matched to a large degree by his 

wh unger friend, Wanamaker, in the reincarnation 
f the Stewart store in New York. 

Macy's sentiment took a different turn. Once in his 
luys he had been for a time skipper of a whaling 
it of New Bedford. Caught in a heavy fog one 

‘ g, he despaired of reaching port safely. Suddenly 
as a rift in the clouds. Through it he saw a single 

' the evening star in the haze of a brilliant point of 

ellowish red: By that star he steered safely home, and 
er adopted it as his omen of good fortune. So when 

e came to set up his store in New York he made a star of 

ed the emblem of his business. 

Yet sentiment forever must give way to vision. It takes 
he hard-headed sort of vision that goes forever 
hand with common sense-—to know when a store 

move and when it must stay put. Nowhere is this 


es 





DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


more true than in our restless American cities. A moment 
ago and we were seeing New York growing steadily up- 
town, decade after decade, at the rate of ten squares a 
decade. It now seems as if that rapid progress had been 
partly halted. A variety of causes has worked to this 
end—-the adoption of a city zoning plan, which says where 
business may go and where it may not; the building of two 
huge railroad terminals, one in Thirty-third Street and the 
other in Forty-second; the multiplication of new cross- 
river tubes and bridges to Brooklyn and to New Jersey at the 
southerly end of Manhattan Island; and finally the fact 
that the midtown Central Park makes a pretty effective 
barrier to any large commercial progress of Manhattan 
north of the park’s southern rim at Fifty-ninth Street. 
These things together are beginning to anchor New York's 
fine business heart pretty solidly between Fifty-ninth 
Street and Thirty-second. The big town is apt to be spared 
the repetition of the economic tragedies by which Twenty- 
third Street, between Fifth Avenue and Sixth, and part of 
Sixth Avenue itself-—twenty-five years ago the smartest 
shopping thoroughfares on all Manhattan Island-—were 
reduced to a dusty and pathetic dreariness. 

Such changes are the bad dreams of the modern mer- 
chant. If he cannot cope with them, or, better still, antici- 
pate them, he had best quit. They are by no means limited 
to New York. Chicago at last shows signs of bursting out 
from the narrow business confines of its celebrated and 
fearful Loop. St. Louis begins to run away from the river 
and San Francisco from Market Street. Cleveland and 
Rochester thrust themselves eastward and Detroit to the 
north. Tremont Street is ceasing to represent shopping 
exclusiveness in Boston. American cities do not stay put. 
If they did the problem of their merchants would be easier. 





oo By EDWARD HUNGERFORD ete 


ican business in 
New York sta 
put uccessfully 


Wanamaker ac- 


quired the old 


stewart store it 
New York o 
Broadway at 
Ninth and Tent 
treet alr t 
upon the very eve 


of the great trel 
uptown, whict 
Altman’s, Ma 


] 7 1} ’ 
d, Constable & ( 





lasted for more than a dozen 
McCreery’s, Lord & Taylor, 
participating in it; practically all of them, in fact, save 
Wanamaker and his two long-time neighbors, Hearn and 
John Daniell & Sons. These three are sticking it out at 


their old stands—apparently with success. They are per- 





haps typical of the movement in New York realty which 
is developing the sections of the ci uuth of Forty-second 
Street in a more thorough and intensive fashio 
A large specialty store in Herald Square, just tl 

Thirty-fourth Street, has recently acquired the lo 
fashionable old Buckingham Hotel in Fifth Av t 
south of Fiftieth Street for its new home. It achie i 
certain social distinction by going to that site, but it i 
distinction achieved at no little expense. On the other 


hand its even larger neighbor to the north, and just across 
the street from it, has announced its definite intention of 
remaining upon the site upon which it settled its 

years ago. It made up its mind then as to where V ed 


to be, and it proposes to stand by its original int 


A Three:-Day Procession 


} per see for a department store is not only an expe 
business but a very res ponsible one, Ask the general 
n Herald Square whi 


manager of that same huge mart ij 
came trekking up Sixth Avenue from Fourteenth Stree 


to Thirty-fourth two decades ago. [He will tell you of tl 
carefully detailed plans that had to be made we nad 
vance for moving the fixtures and the great stocks of me 
chandise. The actual job was done in three y 

days, and entirely by the store’s own delivery forcé Phere 
were no motor trucks in those days, and the hercules 

fell upon drays and the stout backs « tout horse 


The old store closed its doors for the final time uy 
Monday. The next day the movers came to work « 
and began the hegira uptown —stock and fixture I 
three days, all day and late into the night, it wa 
procession; west through Fourteenth Street, then no 
through Seventh Avenue to Thirty-fourth Street 
doors of the new store. The wagons, emptied, returned to 
the old store through an entirely diverse route —throug 
Sixth Avenue. In this way there was no interfer 
nothing even remotely approaching confusion, while tl 
presence of armed guards and patrolmen along the entiré 
route added to the safety of the proceeding 

Thursday evening the boss of the delivery departme: 
called the head of the store upon the telephone 
quietly, ‘‘ We shall be able to open to-morrow.” 

In other cities, too, the tendency in recent years of the 
larger department stores, despite a general drift of hote 
and theaters and smaller shops to newer and smarte 
locations, has been pretty much to stay put. The Ma 
shall Field store of Chicago has rebuilt and steadily in 
proved until it has an entirely new plant upon the pre: 
site of the older one; the huge San Francisco esta 
ments upon the south side of Market Street find then 
selves quite content with the homes that they built fo 
themselves there after the earthquake of 1906; in Bostor 
not only do Jordan, Marsh & Co. and R. H. White & C 
still stand by the downtown Washington Street locati 
in which they have been situated these many years, bu 
recently they have been joined by the newest of Boston de 
partment stores, Filene’s. Definite effort is being made it 
these cities to stabilize their business centers. If such effor 
had been made, even as recently as a quarter 
ago, millions of economic waste would have been averted 

Granted then that the great problem of location — pre 
ent and future—is fixed as permanently as i 
in a nervous, energetic world that itself refuses to stay put, 
the next question that arises before the modern merchar 
who is doing business on a big scale is in regard to th 
planning of his market place of many wares. Assume f 
the instant that he is facing one of those rare 
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of golden opportunities for the fairly complete replanni 
of his business, Perhaps it has been a growth 
slow but successful. Many of our department in 
America have come along that path, starting perhaps in 
some modest eighteen-by-twenty shop, adding to it an 
adjoining room or store, then another, then another, then 
another, until perhaps there is a half block or even a whole 
block of establishment physically upbuilt in this laborious 
The disadvantages of such a structure are 


ng 
place of 


stores 


fashion. 


vious. It is a fearful handicap upon the business that it 
houses, and the day must come when it will outgrow such 
handicap and seek a modern home, 

Then the architect and the engineer come into consulta 
tion. They take the ideas of the merchant, travel with 


and the 
recent 


g the general features, 


In 


studyin 
of other successful 


him far and wide, 


special ones too, 


stores. 





years a good deal of fairly standardized practice has 
arisen in regard to their planning. It is generally known 


what patrons will do and what they will not do. The 
tastes, the preferences and the obstinacies of the customer 


have a great deal to do with the planning of the modern 
store. It is known that Mister Busyman, when he wants 
to buy that shirt or cravat, will not go upstairs, will not 
bother with either escalator or elevator. Therefore, men’s 
furnishings must go upon the street floor and migl ity near 
the front door A Fifth Avenue store in New York has 


undertaken the daring experiment, however, of 
the tenth floor 
or two fast 


recently 
plac ing its 
of its fine modern building, aside one 
elevators for their exclusive service ana giving these 
benefit of special display 


men’s wear departments upon 
setting 
express 
departments the advertising to 


overcome their location handicaps. 


Mrs. to share 


Mister 


ses of a huge 


days Busywoman is 
of 


reces 


these apt 
burt 


», particularly for 


ation Busyman toward rowing far 


> inner store 
nd more cas glove s, hosiery and the 


the 


ual purchases 


which means that ground floor is the 





territory of any store. A foot of space upon it 
may be worth ten feet of space upon the third floor, twenty 
upon the fourth Even above the second, retail possibili- 
ties become comparatively slim, save for the display and 


} 


sale of furniture, carpets and other merchandise, bought 
with deliberation by the purchaser, who long since has 
been educated to understand that this sort of buying is 
necessaril a time-taking process an elevator trip to it 
nothing at all. 


Store Traffic Problems 


are deeply fundamental to the 
of the they 


traffic problems are, 


these things 


HOUGH 
future 


T 


fundamentals 


prosperity store, are not its deepest 


The 


apparently, in 





the planning of a modern department store. These are 
analogous to those of a railroad yard, a Fifth Avenue or a 
Times Squa They are tremendously puzzling and per 
plexing Yet, when all is said and done, an architect's 


year is made up of a good many problems of this very sort. 














If he is reasonably sane and expert he approaches them 
quietly and efficiently For months he will study them 
and those more or less intimately related to them. Finally 
he is ready to begir lf, upon white paper 

Beginning with the problem of the sté traffic he 
divides it into three great and fairly dist! avenues 
the 1 erchandise the shoppers who come to purenhé 
ind the employes who wait upon their needs. 
course of a fairly busy day from 50 to 150 tons of retail 
merchandise, ranging in size all the way from a small 
hundle of hairpins up to an overstuffed divan, will be han- 
dled. As many as 5000 or 6000 or 7000 workers will assist 
in the d nent of this met idise. It comes int 
the store in vanloads and soon goes out again in a vast 
variety of separate parcels; many, many thousands in the 
eight or nine hours that it is open for business each day 
In addition to these two streams there remains the third 
the patrons of the establishment. 

One of the largest of the New York stores determined 
some two or three years ago to make a count of the fol 
that entered its doors in a single business day. It chose a 
Thursday in October as being a fairly typical day, removed 
alike from the extremes of dull midsummer and the pre 
Christmas peak loads. At all its doorways it stationed 
watchers with small automatic counters. These men kept 
the record from nine in the morning until a little after two 
in the afternoon. Then they gave it uj The were ex- 
hausted But the 
record then PoE 
showed that in five Pe Py 
hours more than “ : os 


and 
women had passed 
the store. A 
little 1 this 
succeeded ir 


full 


110,000 men 
into 
ater 


store 


making a 
count. Its total for 
eight hours that 


second day ra 


200 000, 


well over 







And upon the same day it had handled more than 60,000 
individual transactions. When speak of the big store in 
America we are speaking of a really big stor« 
These figures our architect bears well in mind 
begins planning the traffic channels for the st 
be. Het with the h 
~ that are to He 


th 


we 


Ther 
that is to 


am of shop 


, 
re 


vegins, perhaps, iman stre 


throng it places the doorways 











building, plenty of them, for you cannot expect to handle 
1 quarter of a million people a day without plenty 
ot ingress and egres The sep: channels that come 
from the different do rways must have room to unite 
and separate again— within the broad aisles of the mui 
floor of the new store From two-thirds to three-quarte 
of wr hegery will not ascend from the street level The 
probl lem of handling them is a fairly simy one It is for 
the folk who go upstairs—and it part of nent 





store policy to get as many folk as possible to go upstair 
that the problem complicates 


Here is a huge New York store and a fairly typical one 
It contemplates a large addition to its facilities as soon as 
building costs get down somewhat nearer normal than they 


are at present. Yet already it » use of that 


sadly overv 





orked adjective ‘ big 


great flo 
covering close to 1,000,000 feet of floor mace all told. Th 
store already has fourteen passenger elevator When the 
pressure is upon them they can lift from 2900 to 3000 
persons an hour up off the main floor. Yet that is not nearly 
enough. The present business of the store demands that 


of record 
ig the sea- 


over 10,000 an hour be 
10,300 an hour is act 


taken as a matt 


attained durir 


up 





about ally 





sons of heav iest demar id. 

The 7300 folk remaining, after the elevators are worked 
to their fullest capa ity, are handled upon an escalator 
the successor of the elevator and the best de vice yet made 








for the handling of great numbers of persons which ex- 
tends from the ground floor of the store up to its sixth or 
final sellir g adh When this parti ular es alator was first 
built, a little more than eighteen years ago, it was looked 
upon as a transportation marvel. The similar mechanisms 
that had preceded it were merely known as moving stair- 
ways single-file devices, with their utmost capacity 
estimated at sixty persons a minute, or 3600 an hour. By 
the simple process of making this escalator double file it 
was giver slightly more than double the capacity of the 
older moving stairway and rendered the f equiva 
lent of at least twenty-five more large-sized passenger ele 
ior enlarging and revising this big st e architect 
was given an additional plat, 125 feet feet, upon 
which to build practically as high as he wished, but always 


to the ts facilities 


; I have been 


immense 


tie study of the 





making a lit 

























are to come upon us in the fall of 1931 iid one of the 
owners of the store, ‘“‘and I feel that by that time we shall 
have to raise 20,000 pet ple an hour off the main floor 

His architect scratched his head for a moment, ther 
replied ‘You will have to add another of the double esca 
lators. That will bring your lifting capacity upon the two 
moving stairways up to almost 15,000 persons an hour 

Me ’ 
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An elevator of modern @ al 
store with seven or eight selling 
persons an hour, which, as you ¢« 
yourself, means that there will be 
but twenty passenger elevat 
between increased escalat Cal 
of folk to be carried upstal au 
store already possesse 

What goe ip must come " 
tion to this rule. If think 
bu ilterr ron ut ‘ ! 
watch them descend, The 
dow! Lhe ireque ‘ i 
minute 

It is neither prac alt m 
stairway Capacity in remoade xz 
tion of a descending escalator 
architect’s attention Despite 
prejudice igainst t on the part of 
Yorkers, a descending escalator 
afe. In Chicago there to-da 
of retail selling — whi goes cor 
nar rules ol ore planning I 
weil as ascending —were it a 
both types are used ibway i 
ment store One or two are to be 
as Brookly 
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iding escalator lor its pa 
for this new depart tore in 
And still other « tha 
this time for the store W 
this second traf! tream, whose 
dling is quite as important as tl 
broad st at wi h the ma 
arrive between &:30 and &:4 
frequently becomes choked wit}! 
ploye Once the new re 
choked, for then the workers will 
e calator; double not mere 
double file, but also in that ascent 
simultaneou and in compact 
double stairways that are inst 
choolhouses and industr pliant 
In the I yw the 
facilities f ir al and de r 
will be | ipon the se i 
mezzanine nie er close t 
All of which inds simple lea 
f re arn wi nha 
ar i which t 1931 
al 
thie ream rema 
and the architec In mat re 
difficult. Human beings cat 
cannot Yet the great trear ol 
the store and out again n eve 
arteries—not fora 1 eve | 
that there must not or be pit 
duits for it but a pal ‘ t 
Seven floors of the prese 
for selling purpos« I 
building and the upper twelve of 
tion that to be eX 
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By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


When the husbandmar iw it 
( cluded to thaw it for charity's sake 

e rough dusty miles Mr. Cray had thought 
iinly about crooks, except when the mare clamped 
ver the lines and flicked his fat face 
vhen he tried to free them. She did this rather 











‘ because Mr. Cray’s weight required him to sit in 
e center of his buckboard, so that the lines were always 

easy reach of the switching tail. Mr. Cray’s temper 
id neither of the usual outlets—he never swore, and 


ijearned the futility of his whip. In twelve miles he 


had swallowed a good deal of wrath and 
hen he reached the Humber place he 


g strongly and his nostril 


hreathir 


lirty white above hi traight 


Int mood the Humber place erved 


fea |} humor: he was offended by 
ean paint andthe medleyed colors 
he little flower garden between the 


suse and the road, by the sagging wire 


which hung between thetelephone trunk 


ne and the south wall; most of all by 


ight of Joe Humber in the doorway 
of his carriage barn frittering away day 


ght on the polish of his little tin-pot 


ur 
Norma Mr. Cr dishked these 
proofs of extravagant folly on general 
le Hle hated Innovations, on 

the mind theory that they disturbed 
ne telept mos and rural free 

lelive of mail were bad enough, but 
tle were worse As for 

vo ind water tems, Cray had 

ywue impression of impiety when he 
ind them in larmhouse they hinted 
Aecacence it Joe fumber cCuse 
these t ere doubly offensive 


because Hiumber was unorthodox by 





early ail Cra tandards, neither a 
prope farmer nor a right-thinking 
man, a person who had no right to these 
exotic cor rt 

This afternoon the spectacle had a 


peculiar provocation for Mr. Cray be 
cause of something he had witnessed at 
the county seat — the cause of his reflec 
the slow drive home. In 
isual 


ullen nod he yielded to impulse and 


tead of driving past with only hi 


drew back on the reins. Humber would 
be sorry to hear his news It would 
therefore be pleasant for Cray to im 
part it 


aw a friend of yours over at Cana 





tego, Joe.’ 


WILLIAM MEADE 


PRINCE 


‘You don’t say! Broke, is he? That’s pretty hard on 
Lou. Been a high roller all his life.’ 

‘Too high.” 

“Yes, that’s so. But the poor farm!” 
his head. ‘That'll be hard on Lou.” 

“Huh! Guess he can stand it if we can. Pretty cool 
for the state to turn him back on the county, I say. We 
taxpayers got enough to do looking after honest paupers. 
Jail’s the place for crooks.” 

Humber’s eyelids drew together, puckering his face with 
tiny radiating wrinkles. He looked down the road toward 
the ugly little schoolhouse. 


Humber wagged 
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He chuckled harshly. ‘‘ Well, he heard me, all 
up and told the board what I thought about wastin, 
money on a crook.” 





Humber’s eyes seemed to close a trifle more narrow’ 
He did not speak, however, and Cray, twis 
in his seat, followed his glance to the road. 


g painful: 





A small garter 
snake squirmed out from the grass at the wayside and |’ 
still in the warm deep dust. 
old blind hatred of creeping things 
fear that no boyhood ridicule had taug 
him to control. 

* Kill it, Joe!” 

Humber glanced at him silently, axd 
the gathered skin about his eyes relaxe’| 


Safe as he was, Cray felt I 
hate touched wit! 


He reached in at the door and brougé 
out a hayfork. Cray watched him si; 
the bright tines through the dust unc, 
the snake and lift it, wriggling, back }o 
the grass. The act seemed an inte ; 
tional affront, a deliberate revelation ; 


the squeamish sentimentalism he pu 


» 
licly detested. ; 
“That’s it! Baby a snake and wat 


on acrook! That’s what’s wrong wig 
the world. Wait till one of your nef 
bites you, Joe.”’ $ 

““Never was much of a hand to ke 
things,”’ said Humber, replacing ts 
fork. ‘“* Maybe we're getting soft, Jim? 
He paused y 


bound to fix things so a farmer can b« 


‘Paper says C 





row easier.” 


Cray’s bulk stiffened and the wh 


howed at his nostrils. He knew t 


Humber meant to annoy him; this mz 


Lao gman 


ter of government meddling in 


loans always maddened him. 


was something indecent about it, 
A farmer had been devis 
by Providence to borrow of such me 


James Cray 


as Cray, twisting his hat the while 


his clumsy harsh-skinned hands, spe 


ee ee ee 


ing humbly, paying premium and f 
above the legal interest, mortgagi: 
He sa 


crimson when he thought of Humber 
driving his snorting little ear over th: 


land or chattels in security 


road to Canastego, dealing directly wit, 
a bank, even inciting other farmers t» 
such ways. : 

It was all part of the vicious changé 
he had seen in the world, the chang?’ 
which included telephones and daily 
papers and phonographs on the one side, 
and the soft-headed trick of compro: 








He had a high voice, with a saw-edge 
qua y even when he was pleased 
Humber straightened slowly, wiping his 
hands on cotton waste Ile was as old as Cray, nearing 

xty. but he looked ten years younger, a lean deliberate 
man with a placid and exceedingly clear eye 

‘That so? Who?” 

} 


Cray laughed thinly. ‘‘Lou Gratton. They let him 


out ahead of time 

His tone hardened. He had no patience with this new 
fangled idea of babyinag convicts with ten-year sentences 
that were served in six 

Humber’s face revealed no surprise. “I saw in the 
Said he was poorly.” 

Avain Cray laughed, without mirth. ‘He won't be up 
to his old tricks again for a while, that’s sure. All twisted 
tism-—- hands on him like a dead crow’s 


paper they were going to 








claw He ated with a plump hairy fist. ‘‘ Hobbles 
ona tet 
Humber shook his head. ‘That’s too bad. Lou wa 
alwa vely, Is he staying at Canastego, d’you know? 
Like t i ee him.” 
ile t | right!” Cray giggled once more 
They se him to the poor farm this morning.” 


Hle saw that he had succeeded in startling Humber this 


tie had always enjoyed his newsmongering; one griev 
t the telephone rose from its habit of flattening 


! announcements 





“Yes —it's a Shame,"' Said Cray. 


“It won’t break the county to feed Lou, I guess.” He 
drew his breath between his teeth. ‘‘Queer, Jim-—I was 
just remembering him at school— way he used to do his 
tricks with a pen, way back then. "Member? Teacher’d 
pin ‘em up for the trustees to see.”’ 

Mr. Cray nodded. He had hated Lou Gratton even 
then. He could shut his eyes and see those specimens of 
his pencraft displayed against the homemade blackboard 
the overlapping perfect ovals, the loops and flourishes, the 
shaded copperplate script, the Lord’s Prayer copied in a 
circle drawn around a silver dime. It had been easy for 
Lou; he always seemed to be mocking the inky labor of 
the rest, their tongues toiling in sympathy with their pens 
There had never been any satisfaction for him in the tale 
of Lou's subsequent triumphs; the rest of the Glen always 
displayed a certain pride in Gratton when the word 
trickled back about his exploits. Sometimes in the days 
of his prosperity he had come home for a day or two, 
showing off his clothes and the diamond he wore in his tie, 
chuckling over his raseality with his old cronies. He 
always wriggled out of trouble somehow, with that oiled 
tongue of his to help him. Only when he’d begun to grow 
old had his victims managed to trap him. Ten years at 
Stillburn. Jim Cray had hugged the thought when the 
news came. 

ov 


“Talk to him, Jim?” Humber interrupted his thoughts. 





“You and Joe Treated That Fellow Like One of the 
Famity, and He Cheats You Out of a Thousand Dollars the First Chance He Gets"’ 


mise with evil on the other. Juries 
wouldn’t hang a murderer any more. 

‘You—you % 

He felt a sudden hunger for profanity, 1 denied it 
knowing that Humber would laugh and tell. He tugged 
at the reins, over which the mare had clamped the moth 
eaten tail. She flicked him deftly on both cheeks as h« 
released them. He drove on, his vague resentment 
crystallized in a silent hot fury at Joe Humber. 

The loose wheels clattered on their axles in the rutted 
dust; the sound punctuated his meditations. There must 
be some way of hitting back at Humber; for all his show of 
prosperity he wasn’t well off. Cray knew that the place 
Was mortgaged and that even the car hadn't been fully 
paid for. If he could But Humber wouldn't borrow, 
and had no unencumbered security to offer if he would. Cray 






had always wanted the Humber farm. It lay between two 
parcels he had taken in foreclosure sales; even with Hum 
ber’s indolent methods it paid a little something. If he 
could only get it, get rid of Humber, once for all 

The idea rode with him, tormenting him. He wa 
frowning at it when he heard the distant roar of the west 
bound train on the bridge and realized that he was late 
He clucked impatiently to the mare, who seemed to mock 
him with the flick of her ratty tail and the three quick« 
steps she condescended to take before resuming her wonted 
gait. Cray lapsed into his sullen thoughts. Humber 
coddling snakes—sheltering thieves with honest men’s 
money — Federal farm loans, 
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No One Was Watch: 
ing When He Pulled 
the Bill Free From 
the Tacks and Sltid it 
Into His Duster Pocket 


The mare shied sharply, nearly un 
seating him. He stared blankly at the 
man who sprawled face downward in the 
hadow of the railroad viaduct, one arn 
flung out in the dust, the right leg twisted 
in a sickening angle under him. He must 
have fallen from the train, Cray thought 
as he lowered himself, wheezing, to the ground. Mighty 
careless, some people were. Served ‘em right. He wasn't 
dead though. Heart beating all right. Just stunned; leg 
Cray felt in the pockets of the neat coat for 
a means of identification. They were empty, except for a 
paper packet of cigarettes and a fountain pen; in the hip 
pocket he found a flat fold of bills —-bright clean money. 
It was characteristic of him to count them. A hundred 
ind sixty-four dollars. He fingered them, scarcely realiz- 
ng that they tempted him. He was honest 
that the men who hated him best admitted it when they 
Nobody, not even James Cray himself, 
guessed why he hated crooks so bitterly. He tucked the 
bills back in the pocket and gingerly lifted the man’s head 
so that he could see the face. It was bleeding a little from 


broken too 


so honest 


cursed him. 


trivial scratches, already closed with the tine dry dust of 
the road, but Cray had a sense of familiarity, even before 
he cleansed it crudely with hi 

Then he knew, and a kind of mirth filled him. He wa 
n luck, after all. The chance he had always half hoped for 
never believed in, had come at last 


duster 


rhis man was wanted; 
there was a poster on the notice board in the sheriff's office, 


with two photographs, which Cray had studied only a few 


uurs before, just as he 
ilways studied such 

' indb He couldn't 

: " Ke! He had ar 

Togas ices ind U! 

| Va ist tive | t 
" 

' Lie tood up hand 
ps, his lower lip pro 
ig Alway s he had 

vied the men who 
- 


iught fugitive thieves; 
ey were paid for the 


rld, it seemed to him, 





au double pleasure And there was a 
reward for this man; he could not be 
ure of the sum, for there had been a lot 
of posters, but it was something, and 
he would get it, 

He tried to lift the unconscious body, but he had no 
strength, for all his bulk, and the limpness of the form 
seemed to add to the weight. He glanced up and down the 
road, fearful of a need to share his fortune with some other 
passer-by. He'd have to get help, though, to move the 
man—get a wagon, probably, judging by the shape he was 
in. He thought of Joe Humber, whose house was nearest; 
Humber was fool enough to do a thing like that for noth 
ing. He heard himself laughing softly as he turned the 
horse and scrambled to the seat, and he whipped steadily 
as he drove back 

Humber was milking, and singing at it, when he found 
him. He suppressed a desire to laugh at the farmer’s sud 
den show of energy at the news. Humber could hustle 
when there was no profit in hurry, he told himself. He tied 
his horse and climbed into the car when Humber had 
cranked it. They traveled at a dismaying speed, skidding 
in the dust at the turns. He was relieved when they came 
in sight of the bridge. Nobody had come along, so far. 











He Thought of Joe Humber, Whose House Was Nearest; Humber Was Foot Enough to Do a Thing Like That for Nothing 


Humber made a juIcK e@Xamunat 
‘Smashed his leg he announced Mavhe ! 
head too Breathes kins 


feel the pain when we move |} 


Cray shrugged. There it was again—worrying abo i 
crook uffering! He corrected himself Humber didn't 
know this fellow was a crook of cours But it wouldn't 
have made any difference if he had. He helped iift th 
man into the back seat; it was hard to handle him, with 
that dangling leg, and hard to arrange him so that he 
wouldn't roll off the seat on the way back 

‘We'll take him to my place, of course,’” Humbe rid 
*Minnie’s a pretty good hand at sick folks, and we ca 
phone for Doc I inton vig 

Cray opened his mouth to protest, but thought bett 
of it. His own house was four miles awa ind he did h 
own hou ekeeping It would look queer to Humber if | 


insisted on driving there, and it would be a nuisance, too 


y ft 


looking after the man till the police came for hin Let 
1 , , 

Humber and his wife do it; here was a scotched snake for 
them to ecoddle. They 


He could manage the affair just as well with the 


d never ispect that he was wort! 
money 


man in their hands, and it would be a joke on Humbe 


too—something to answer him when he mentioned the 
farm-loan scheme 

ai guess that'd be best,”’ he agreed 

And he did not contradict Humber’s theory that the 
fellow must have fallen off the rear platform. But he 
yuessed ea ily enough that he had jumped A new fea 
eized him Perhaps he had been under st when he 





jumped Such thir gs happened In that case there might 
be trouble about the reward He'd go about it carefull 
wife fuss over the 
three got him to bed in a ground-floor room 
liked her He distrusted city 


women, especially city women who came out inte the 


It amused him to watch Humber’ 
man as they 


the white house. He'd never 


country as housekeepers and married their employer 
And Minnie Humber let him see too plainly that she di 
liked him. He blamed her, too, for most of Humber 
follies; she’d turned Joe around her finger, he told himself 


to get those do-funnies around the house. Of cour Joe 





was to blame, too, fo Olt, Dut It was the woma 





who had put him up to his crazy notions, Cray was sur¢ 
He stood out of her wa 
she liked. It would serve her right wher 


Continued on Page 28 
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MUSIC HATH HAR 


ngham possessed of 
dollars in cash, a nickel- 
t in a silver-trimmed case, 


‘pROF ROSCOE GRIGGERS ar- 
rived in Bir 
eigntee 

ited corme 


worth of medals 





( t » dollar 
ia ple of ambition. 
Professor ygers smiled disdain- 





on the platform of the 
L. & N. station and surveyed 
He trudged 
derously in the human cur- 

astly amused by the haste 


1 anxiety which appeared to 
grip the other ex-passengers. 
Roscoe was in no sort of hurry. 


Once he paused, placed cornet 
case and traveling bag upon the 
itform, and interestedly in- 
ected the seene of his future 
wetivitic He was a pudgy little 

an, atoning in girth what he 
acked in height. Ife was garbed 

a suit of darkest black; a pink 
carnation, somewhat the worse 


ocher necktie 





relieving spots of 


He emerged from the station 


and hailed a sea-going hack. To 





ver he imparted his 





ire to be conveyed to a board- 
ing house specializing in colored 
patrons of the better class. The 
driver nodded, clucked to the nag 
n the traces and pushed labori- 
ously forth into the traffic seethe 
of Morris Avenue 
They came out on Twentieth 
treet and turned southward. 
Professor Griggers gazed upon 
the business center of Birming- 
ham and found it exceedingly 
pleasing to the eye There were 
many tall buildings, much ac- 
tivil\ - an atmosphere of business 
firat, last and all the time. That 
was as it should be, for the pro- 
fessor operated most successfully 
in cities of greatest prosperity. 
They dragged southward on Twentieth Street until they 
came to Avenue F, where the cab swung to the right. 
Chere the business houses gave way to smaller structures 
of the residential type; neat little places with flowers in 
the front yards and washtubs in the rear. On the narrow 
verandas sat ladies of the colored persuasion and Roscoe 
vazed upon them with vast approval. They appeared to 
be ladies of leisure, and ladies of leisure betokened hus- 
hands who worked—and worked for adequate wages. 
Roseve si back comfortably in the hack and smiled a 
atisfied smile. He was convinced that Birmingham was 
an oyster waiting to be opened by his fat and expert hand. 
The rickety conveyance came to a halt before a two- 
tory building which, barring its need for paint, was a 
Roscoe deciphered the weather- 








rather imposing edifice 
beaten sign on the porch 
WANTED 
PERMANINT & TRANSOM BOARDERS 


‘Heah you is, boss."" The driver dismounted and swung 
open the doot Bestest cullud boahdin’ house in Bum- 
min ham 

Roscoe gazed upon his future residence approvingly. 
‘You is postive the cullud folks whigh boahds heah is of 
the uppest class?” 

You said it, brother. High-class boahders is the on’y 
hings Sis Catlie Flukers don’ take nothin’ else but.” 

Roscoe paid his fare and trudged heavily up the veranda 
teps to the front door. Sis Callie, startlingly skinny, an- 
swered his knock with a promptness that indicated she had 
not been unaware of the stopping of the hack. 

Professor Griggers made known his simple wants. Sis 
Callie eyed him with approval as she invited him inside. 
Chen she asked for personal data. In response the stranger 
handed her a business card of salmon pink with vermilion 


printing. She read: 


PROFESSER ROSCOE GRIGGERS 
WoRLDS Most GREATEST COLORED MUSICIAN 
AND ORKESTRA LEADER 
My Mortor: 

“Wuat I PLays is Music.” 


Auso Exerxt at REPARING & TUNING ORGANS 
UMBRELLERS FIXED 


ILLUSTRATED oy J. Js 


GOULD 


The Professor Coughed Meaningly: “‘Jes' What C'n 
I Do You Gen'liemen Fo'?"* 


Sis Callie was duly impressed. Nor was that original 
favorable impression lessened when he pressed upon her 
six dollars in payment of one week’s board in advance. She 
installed him in one of her choicest rooms and instituted a 
quiz regarding himself and his plans. 

“Musician, prefesser?”’ 

gd Neg 

“Which kind?” 

“The best kind which is.”’ 

“What you plays?” 

“Music. Any soht of music.” 

“T mean—which instriment?”’ 

“Oh!” ianguidly. ‘‘Cornet mos’ly. I is prob’ly an’ 
undoubtlessly the greatest cullud cornet player in the 
world. But I mos’ ginrally don’ play ‘cept for crown heads 
or folks like’n to that. What I does is to lead orchistras.”’ 

“H'm! Which orchistras does you lead?” 

“My own.” 

Sis Callie became more deeply interested, “Is you got 
one in Bummin’ham?” 

“Not yit.” 

“What you mean—not yit 

“I preposes to organize me one an’ show these heah 
cullud folks what ginuwine music is.” 

“‘An’ you leads which orchistra you organizes?"’ 

“You said it, sister; you suttinly said it. An’ which 
orchistra I leads is the bestest orchistra you is ever lis- 
tened at.” 

Roscoe rescued from his suitcase a box of purple velvet. 
This he flung open with high ostentation. 

Presented to the popping eyes of Sis Callie was an array 
of medals that would have caused an even less impression- 
able person to gasp. There were gold medals and silver 
medals and medals that were simply medals. They were 
attached to ribbons of all sizes, materials and hues; and 
prominent upon the face of each one was the name of 
Professor Roscoe Griggers. 

“Wiggilin’ tripe!"’ ejaculated Sis Callie. *‘Did you git 
all them medals fo’ jes’ tootin’ a horn?” 

‘**Mos’ of them,” retorted the professor modestly. “The 
res’ was gave me on account I is such a elegant orchistra 


9” 


TAVUS R 4 JEVIE leader. Them medals, Miss Flukers, is 
AA prob’ly the mostest medals which any 


musician in the world has got. An’ I 
might say that they ain’t half as many 
as I deserve on account I is so good as 
what I is.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later Sis Callie flut- 
tered forth to spread the news about 
Birmingham. And had the pro- 
fessor known it, Sis Callie was 
the undisputed champion news 
spreader of the Birmingham col- 
ored set. As a disseminator of 
information the emaciated little 
spinster was in a class entirely 
by herself. And though it is true 
that she drew upon her imagina- 
tion to augment the importance 
of whatever she happened to be 
telling—in this particular case 
the very vividness of that imagi- 
nation planted the seed of certain 
triumph for the stranger within 
her gates. 

Professor Roscoe Griggers was 
distinctly a personage, although 
his greatness lay more in those 
faculties which he did not adver- 
tise than in those which he her- 
alded loudly to the world. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Griggers did 
not know one note of music from 
another, Too, he could not play 
the cornet—or any other instru- 
ment—even by ear. But as ex- 
perience had made him an adept 
in fooling all the people some of 
the time—and then effecting a 
triumphant exit—he was the sole 
possessor of his own secret. 

For three years now the or- 
chestra game had been a f 
lucrative one. True, it had not 
enabled him to lay away any siz- 
able sum of money in a savings 
bank, but he had led a life replete 
with ease and adulation. But 
even that may grow tiresome 
eventually, and Professor Grig 
gers had decided that Birmingham was to be the last vic 
tim of his clever exploitation. 

The reason for this decision had nothing whatever to do 
with conscience. The professor's orchestras were good 
orchestras and universally had given satisfaction. But the 
existence was too hazardous a one. Besides, he had 
recently learned of a barbering business in Atlanta that 
could be purchased for five hundred dollars—and in the old 
days Roscoe had been considerable of a hair trimmer. 
After all, barbering had it over musicianing several ways 
from the deuce. There was no danger of an inopportune 
blow-off, and though that particular type of catastrophe 
had thus far escaped Mr. Griggers it nevertheless consti- 
tuted an omnipresent menace. 

Mr. Griggers had scraped up fifty dollars in surplus 
eash, with which he had purchased a sixty-day option on 
the Atlanta barber shop. According to the terms of that 
agreement, title to the business was to pass over to him 
upon payment of four hundred and fifty dollars additional. 
The balance of the total purchase price of fifteen hundred 
dollars was to be paid in monthly installments of fifty 
dollars each. But those installments caused the professor 
no whit of worry. He knew a good barber shop when he 
saw one and there was no reason in the world why—once 
he was firmly in possession—he could not make more than 
enough to splice both ends. 

Meanwhile, Sis Callie—supreme long-distance talker of 
Birmingham—had been breaking her own world’s records. 
Sis Callie was not unused to housing celebrities; for despite 
the acridity of her tireless tongue Sis Callie was a clever 
caterer and an immaculate housekeeper. Used, therefore, 
as she was to those of her color who soared above the 
average social plane, she nevertheless was excessively im- 
pressed by Professor Griggers. 

For one thing, there was the novelty of it. She had met 
colored artists and aviators and actors, but never before 
had she collided with a negro impresario. He represented 
Art with a huge “A,” and the array of medals which he had 
flashed upon her still glistened in her memory. 

So it was that dusky Birmingham—from Tittisville to 
Twenty-fourth Street and from Avenue H to the Champion 
Theater—heard sung the praises of the latest arrival. 
There was a mad scramble to be the first to bestow fitting 
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honor upon the professor; a race which was won by Mrs. _ has achieved the ultimate of saxophone accomplishment Roscoe gave birth to a new thought He ain't be'n 
Lustisha Atcherson as Honorary Vice President of the Nor was his companion far behind him as a performer; doin’ the trap drummer dirt, too, has h 

Junior Beautifying Society and Regal Magnificent Chair- he triple-tongued his silver-plated cornet with an ease “Uh-huh! 

man of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the First A.M.E. Church. which promised greater things under proper direction “You git the trap drummer to jine up w 

For three days the professor was waited upon by local and he lowered his instrument apologetically. orchistra an’ I gives jobs to all th’ee of you 


personages of color and made to understand that he was “*Co’se I knows that ain’t much cornetin’ to a man Sam Gin immediately com 





warmly welcome in Alabama’s metropolis. Under this which cornets like’n to what you does, prefesser, but it goes phone. He addressed his companior 





barrage of adulation his chubby face beamed in supreme all right fo’ dance music.” “C'mon, Willy. Us travels.” 

satisfaction and he accepted the attentions of rival clans toscoe brought himself abruptly back to earth. He ““Where you is gwine to?’ 

with urbane impartiality. He was finding the hospital- knew it would never do to exhibit the full measure of “Ise gwine git that trap drummer to jine up 

ity —and gullibility—of Birmingham's colored citizenry all enthusiasm that had come to h ‘It ain’t so wuss, Their efforts v highly successful; more succé il 


that it had been advertised to be—and more. And he lost Brother Trout. Co’se all of yo’ technics ain’t so good as than Roscoe had dared hope, for not only did they returt 







































no golden opportunity to let his patrons understand that what they might be—but you rilly ain’t so awful as some with the trap drummer but they brought w the ilso a 
when it came to leading an orchestra or tooting a cornet no corneters which I has hearn. An’ you, Brother Gin—does clarinet player, a bass fiddler and a \ Che iper 
Afro-American extant had anything on him. you git a li'l’ practice you is gwine be so you ys the of the bull fiddle modestly proclaimed that he was also no 

He was apparently a man of means, a cultured traveled saxophone pretty good.” mean banjo tinkler—and the sun shone brightly upon Mr 
gentleman to whom mention of things material was not at They flowered under this praise. “Gits we a job with Roscoe Griggers 
all appropriate. He let it be understood that he was in yo’ orchistra?”’ He went into executive session with his musicians and 
town to organize the finest orchestra that had ever been Roscoe simulated deep spe ior Has you ever had duly impressed them with his own magnificence, and, too 
known in the city, and that he was open for applications orchistra spe’ience?”’ with the fact that mere association with one of his world 
from those who fancied that they were adept in luring Again Sam Gin and Willy Trout exchanged looks of famous orchestr i to make of 1 better 
harmony from reed and string. But it was not until the enormous lugubriousness musicians and in ‘ g forever afte Hie the 
fourth day of his sojourn in Birmingham that he was Sam answered: “Kind of.” explained that he paid nos t operated enti " 
sought on a business basis. Roscoe’s fat little head cocked to one le Says a codperative basis fo'th of all wt we git 

Sis Callie ushered them in, and they stood in the door- which?” an’ you-all splits al 
way like caricatures of Tweedledum and Tweedledee— one “‘Says kind of.” His logic was unanswerable. He made it clear that meré 
tall and gangling, the other short and stocky, both unutter- “What you mean—kind of?” ilaries were unjust tp the recipients thereof We make 
ably melancholy. The professor hoisted himself from the “Mean we has played in Prefesser Aleck Champagne’s a hund’ed dollars one night,” he said, ‘‘an’ I jes’ 0 git 
bed and advanced to greet them, his manner regal. Jazzphony Orchistra fo’ th’ee yeahs.” twen'y-five dollars of same. You-a ilits the rest betwix 

“T has the p I ” He paused interrogatively. “H’m!” Roscoe had heard unpleasant rumors of the you. Does that suit? 

“My name iin,’’—this from the taller and sadder musical efficiency of that potential rival and was more They signified that it did, and one of them suggested 
of the two. than impersonally interested “How come you to git out immediate rehearsal, annour ing that he could obtain 

“Mine's Wi rout,’ 1 the other. fum that band?” free use of a rickety and abandoned warehouse 

“‘Mistuh Gin an’ Mistuh Trout—I ‘nounces myse’f as A glint that was undeniably of anger appeared in the For three days thereafter the rafters of the ramsha 
bein’ mos’ happy to meet up with you. Meetin’ gen’lemen eyes of each musician. ‘‘ He done us dirt.” building danced to the strair [ h melody as tne 
informal thisaway is jes’ ‘bout the fondest thing I is of.” “Done you dirt?” musik iselves had never believed possible. R " 

He paused and awaited speech from them, gazing directly “Awful dirt.”’ armed always with his silver-plated cornet case, proved 
at Mr. Gin meanwhile. But Mr. Gin said nothing and “How come?” inspiration to his colleagues.’ They on their part looked 
Mr. Trout repeated it. “He kep’ payin’ us less an’ pay in’ us less ontil we ain't upon him as a musk al genius and produced effect ol 

Finally the professor coughed meaningly: “Jes’ what even made ‘’nough money to git plenty eatments. He dance-inspiring cacophony which delighted them almost 
e’n I do you gen’lemen fo’?”’ thunk they woul’n’t be no other band in Bummin’ham an’ as much as it did their conductor 

Mr. Gin looked unhappily at Mr. Trout and Mr. Trout _ if’n we di’n’t wuk fo’ him we woul’n't 
returned the stare with one of equal misery. It was the have no jobs a-tall. So when we says 


tall one who exhibited the first symptom of human to him he was doin’ us dirt he asts us 



















intelligence what was we gwine do "bout it 
“You is Prefesser Griggers?”’ *‘An’ you tol’ him 
“T is him!’’—with pardonable pride “We says ‘Nothin’!’ An’ nothin’ 
“You aims to orchistra some in Bummin’ham?”’ is all what we has done ontil now 
‘Ise the orchistranest man what is.”’ But if’n you is willin’ to leave us have 
“You craves fellers which plays?” a job cs 


“You said it, brother.” 
“Well,” volunteered Mr. Gin, ‘Ise a} etty good saxo 
phone player.” 


**An’ me,” chimed in Willy Trout, ‘‘I kinder blows the 


cornet a li’l’.”’ 
‘Brethern!” The professor’s face was beaming as he 
extended an eager hand to eact ‘The happiest thing I 


about in meetin’ you-all, is that I was jes’ lookir 


saxophone play 
ai 


n fust fo’ my orchist 





an’ a cornet tooter I 








ys gits the ras a! 
kinder builds up roun’ them an’ the traps.” 
He paused slight y. ‘* Does you play good?” 

**We brung our 
Lef’ ’em in the hal 


“Git em, 





striments with us, prefesser 
| outside.”’ 








Roscoe. 
**Git ’em an’ blow. 

They got ‘em and they 
blew. Roscoe Griggers lis- 


tenedin open-jawed approval 
They played together—and 
they played as Mr. Grigger 
had never heard saxophone 
and cornet played before. 
With the first wailing notes 
of the saxophone and the ini- 


tial shrilling of the cornet, all ~ 
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i 
ee 
of melancholy disap- 


icians \s ’ 


ickling 





peared from both mi 





and they sent a toe-t 
rush of exquisite jazz spurt- 
ing into the room. 

Of the two musicians Sam 


Gin was possibly the more 


expert. He drew notes from t 
his saxophone that the in- 


ventor of that complex in- 
strument never knew were 


‘ mmittee in charge asked com pet 





there. He fingered nimbly from Aleck Champagne and R e Griggs On re 
from a rich and rumbly low B eipt of the former they | ed on the price lon 
flat to the penetrating sweet- mation to Roscoe and h¢ 1 a nickel le there} 

ness of high F with never a securing the contract. He was glad of t f ad 
quaver in tone nor the slight as he possessed no great superfluity of cash. But the 
est hint of sourness in a sin price at which he had agreed t wrk had been iniured 
gle note. He blew truly and a ia ii nee ete by the competition and it did not ent the ! 


sweetly even on the G sharp hab ead eaheeeie Bee bers of his orchestra 

of the upper octave and der in His Soul. Rescoe ‘We is willin’ to take tl much fo’ our fust "pe 
when a saxophonist unerr , 4 F Jaw Him Coming, and unece ne arg jed lai mu t I I 
ingly performs that feat he e Roscoe Was Afraid (Continued on Page 42 
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lescribed as bright and mixed 


rest leven months: 


id of inclination to work, and that 
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emaining a paltry rascal till I died 


a village hostel, 
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lad not met for fifteen years. Mos 
off 
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but permitted to borrow occasionally. 
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“That,” observed Traline, ‘‘is worse than the 
piffle about the cray 
The mention of Bristol was to prove a m 
ER astonishing coincidence My thoughts, how 


I should say. thesunfish.”’ 


ever, were aé 








f 


P 


# 


i ed 


F Pet -a | . 





and the upshot was that 
settled down in the veranda with two or three 
The ensuing atmosphere might be 


\t this time I had been Traline’s secretary, or rather his 

‘ that period having elapsed since I 
lurched ashore at Dover, a temporarily pessimistic vaga- 
mad of thirty-eight, rocky in health, deficient in dollars, 


noment returned 


longed sojourn in equatorial regions, every one 
of which had regarded me as the reverse of an acquisition 


For a little while after landing I had sat on the sea- 
g at those cliffs which old Julius Cesar didn’t 
like the look of, especially when the Dover Volunteers of 
the epoch paraded on the crest of them. Then, having 

rotten Cwsar in the stress of one of those unpleasant 
which would descend on me now and 
of discerning clearly that 
al, and that the odds were a hundred to one on my 
I rose from the bench 
and started on a drag-foot walk to London. 

After covering a few miles I heard Traline’s name men- 
It appeared that he was a 
ighborhood, I went and saw him. We 


I was a paltry 


men would have 


and hoped we should not meet again for 
Walter Traline at once took me as his private 
ause he could not afford a secretary, 


incredible kindness on his part. He did not 
nt a secretar lle preferred to write letters, and to 


imself. I really 


retarded matters by beguiling him into conversation when 
© Was at these pursuits. He was a bachelor; he had never 
traveled farther than Norway; and he had got into a 


He averred frequently that my com 
panionship was a boon to him. But that does not alter the 
fact of his utter kindness; and I would not write a word 


will be obvious 


to blame for any divergence from strict 
lraline may seem to have been guilty of 


“Catt Me In Presently, and l’'tl Tett Him That, 
Though I Object to Lending Money, I'll Advance 
You a Couple of Hundred" 


Traline and I, with the May twilight deepening about 
us, and a fresh-scented, newly mown lawn at our feet, sat 
facing the dim hill slopes, patched blackly with woods, a 
couple of miles away. I had reverted to an old habit —the 
making of verses. Into my mind had shot the picture of a 
beach, very wonderful after a storm, which I had seen 
somewhere at some time. I could not remember whether 
the beach belonged to Sussex or Sumatra. I could not re- 
call whether the little things that littered it were starfish 
or jellyfish. I did not mind which they were. But for the 
sake of pulchritude they were going to be starfish now. 
So much of the poem as I accomplished I manufactured 
aloud, lilting the lines into the twilight: 


“The Beach of the Starfish 


‘IT was down by the Beach of the Starfish, 
Which a blow from the south had bestrewn 

With a million or so little stars from below, 
Colored lemon, and mauve, and maroon. 

I was there in the amethyst 


At ‘“‘amethyst”’ Traline interrupted me fatally. 

“Now you mention Hammerfest,’ he remarked, “you 
put me in mind of a girl * Then he interrupted him- 
self. ‘‘But Bristol, Dick! Ah-h, if ever you can afford to 
marry, go to Bristol for a wife. Bristol—all hills and 
steeples and sweeter-faced girls than you'd find anywhere 
else onearth, . . . Eh? . . . Sab-—-Sab—Sabanilla? 
Never heard of the place. Bristol, I tell you, Dick. No 
man ever saw Bristol and died a bachelor. I’m going back 
there one of these days. It’s the eyes of those girls that’re 
so wonderful. They’re so bright you'd think they’d put 
something in ‘em, if you didn’t see it was a pure light 
shining out from the very depths - 

“When all those kids wake up of a morning,” I said, 
“they must make a difference to the daylight: 





is not the rising sun which thus 
Illumines Bristol skies. 
It is the gentle opening of 


The Bristol ladies’ eyes.” 
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| *place’— house. 
: | Wonder ¢ 
is | didn't try to proy 
| it up. Did Steve 
\, { | le lly ru tne \ fc 1! l 
a ] 
j a couple ol C harle 
the First coin 
the wall this after 
| noon? Perhap 
tne ll di er 
egu ar } j 
“Crayo won't miss it if it’s there. And precious quiet 
he'll keep about it if he finds it when no one else 
around o that the state won't IK Li 
hare. Jove! I can just see him eal ind 
late when the workmen are off the premise That’s n 
one great objection to Crayo he’s worth half a million, 
yet he’s a money grabber. I consider—I say outright — he 


fairly did me over Three Pool Meadow.” 

Traline, breathing indignantly, groped for his gla 

I took out my cigarette case, envying Crayo his opy 
nity of a treasure hunt in comfortable home surrounding 
There is a fine exhilaration in treasure hunting, however 
problematical the treasure. My principal essay in that 
direction had been a speil of six weeks’ solitary digging 
Ecuador. The only material results were a yard-] 
stick of rust, that might have been a pike head or a poker 
and damage to my constitution; but the thrill of thos 
weeks was rapturous. The memory of it, as I sat there 
the veranda, suddenly freshened my faculties, bring 
other clear memori 
smile. One or two people had to thank me for thrill 
similar to mine. There was a fellow in Bogota, and an 
other in Kupang, to whom I imparted for a handful of 
silver dollars the secret of a treasure which lacked no 
attractive feature 

I lit a cigarette, and felt annoyed that Crayo, with bad 
taste, had gossiped of me as a“ " 
“ Traline’s evil genius, mark my word 
me, since he was too old a man to hit, to iz t hi 
virulently in return. 

With a sigh I wished that there was a chance of a t1 
ure search in Traline’s domain. And it was pre 
that the idea came. My brain was strangely alert by thi 
time; and in ten seconds the idea was complete at ever 
point; and it was so sparkling, so touched with humor 
that I laughed aloud. I moved my chair nearer to Tra 
line’s, breaking a bottle—fortunately empty 

“Walter Womack Traline,” I said, “I owe you more 
than all my affection, and all the money I 
borrowing from you, can ever repay, don’t I? 

“‘How’s that?” asked Traline sleepily, 

I shook him. ‘Think! For nearly a year you've 
sheltered me—simply and absolutely 


memories which caused me to 


save that of actual existence. 


sponge,” a‘ para é 








unbelie 








looked after me. 
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And the whole time you've been worried by your own “What has that to do with it? The point is that with Charles the Second’s forlorn attempt of °51 Ile wa 
affairs; for your income won't keep you, and the market your permission there's going to be a manuscript, which — killed at Worcester Fight —he real i t 
garden you’re running costs three times as much as it I shall insert stealthily to-morrow night into some chink come back and dig up the treasure North field 
brings in, and you’ve had to start selling bits of your land, of Crayo’s late abode " common land in those day Lafone went re because 
as you don’t like the idea of mortgaging it.’’ I pressed his Traline took his pipe from his mouth with a “ P-ff!” he guessed his back garden would be searched.’ 
shoulder. ‘It’s all this worry of yours that makes your “If that’s not a low-down, scoundrelly trick!"’ he ejacu “T’m hanged!” Traline exclaimed I I i 
kindness so unrepayable.” lated. ‘“‘D’you imagine I'd agree for a moment to such warped genius! I can see u } 
‘ ‘ He drew at his pipe. a—a r And then his indignation vanished in a piracy to defraud W here the eventeenth-ce i 
i **No kindness. You're worth a lot to me as an an—an chuckle. ‘I say— just as a joke, it would be immense!"’ paper coming from?”’ 
h I should say—antidote to worry. Those yarns that you He felt about for a bottle. ‘‘ But very likely Crayo won't “There're five or six seventeenth-ce | 
ft spin me of your adventures, you know; they do me ever find the paper. The workmen will. What then?” you never look at, knocking a 
| so much good. ‘Stead of bothering over £, s. and d. when “They'll probably give it to Crayo without unsealing leaves in all 
ib / I go to bed, I think of them, and wonder how’'n earth one’ it—he’s only three doors off. But if Crayo’s first on the “Seventeenth-century ink? hev’d test the i in 
man can invent so many lies.” scene after I’ve been th he'll find it himself. It'll be some way.” 
a FY “We're getting off the beat,’”’ I said. ‘‘The mention of projecting. A slab of plaster will have fallen during the I flipped my cigarette end into tl " ed 
\ \} my indebtedness was intended as a prelude to another night. It would be much more than a joke, Walter. the curving descent of the red spark | 
Y remark. I believe I can return a fraction of what I owe Think of the twelve hundred—the couple of thousand—we I said, “are thick with annotatior iwled ‘ eentl 
; you. You're trying to sell the north field. Well, I may be might screw out of your friend!” century ink These are doubly use \ ) 
h able to arrange that it sells for several hundred pounds “Cheat him of. No, thank you, Dick. It would have to book work with a quill, with an ar at 
more than you expect.” stop before then.” enable me to develop a characterist eventer 
/ **Don’t expect a ha’penny. I told you I can’t get a “*He would be trying to cheat you—a second time; hand. Then I shall boil the annotat 
single offer for it Nobody seems to want land. The doing his best to rob you of a fortune.” “Boil!” 
north field's worth a thousand, I’d let it go for five Traline held his glass and a bottle athwart the sky, and “Practically, in a drain of water. Ther ull part 
He hundred; glad to.”’ filled the glass to the accompaniment of considerable distill that, and the proce “ give me a fe ops ol 
if ‘So if Crayo came along and paid you, say, twelve hun- waste. He drank, and was silent fora minute. I waspre- color, mostly ink, which your \ expert ‘ e to 
. dred for it, you’d feel you were making a bit—that you paring to shake him from a doze, when he chuckled again analyze till he Dbiue in the lace Ar lurthe tp yet : 
td were recouped for the Three Pool Meadow business and proceeded to show me that he was extremely awake. beyond the obvious one that a specimel f Latone 
lraline peered at me, a sudden glow from his pipe “*My dear boy, you couldn't carry the thing through. It handwriting may exist That in unlike thing ut 
| illur g hi zled blue eyes and the fair bushy eye- would be reality, remember; not one of your efforts at we must chance 
} brows he wa g high. fiction. Presuming that Crayo found the manus —manus “He might have come back and dug up his valuabi 
2 Should fee vasn’t awake— if Crayo recouped me, or cript, wouldn’t he take the utmost pains to assure him- before Worcester 
, OF recouped anybody else.” self it was genuine before starting to deal with me? 1 “The manuscript will prove t he You'll 
‘Just feel awake now, and tell me—if Crayo happe ned rather expect he would cut it in two, and send the half understand when you read it 
ye to find a manuscript which informed him that a treasure which didn’t tell much to a wily expert. That'd finish you “Shall I? 
} ) worth at least ten thousand pounds was.buried in the absolutely. For instance, what’s to be its date?” Traline struck a match for his pipe, searching hard for 
: north field— buried deep and secure—don’t you reckon he “‘August 19th, ,” I said without hesitation further difficultic while I drank thely to the project 
‘ give you twelve hundred for the field, if that “Oh-h?” Traline was obviously disconcerted by my “Why did he want to make a document at a veut 
= were your price?” promptness. ‘Any special reason for that?’ what I heard next 
a ‘Exactly what he would do—-not say a word about the “*More or less. You see, the treasure was buried by that “‘Being methodical, he natura ompied a list of at 
4 i manu manus-cript, But since there isn’t two per n’orth old Cavalier chap, John Lafone, who actually lived i he had buried; and of course he isn t going to trust to 
‘ " of treasure in the field ‘ Crayo's house. He buried it before he rode off to joir his memory for the exact number of ya 























“" Suppose You are the Man Macalise?"’ My Face Grew Fairly Hot at That 
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ch he had planted the treasure. Like me, by the way, 


as able to pace yards with uncanny accuracy.” 
‘Um-m,"’ said Traline, ‘I should imagine you haven't 
in equa! at specious argument.” 

I fumbled for my matches, borrowed his, and got an- 
ther C:zarette going 
Among your neglected literary heirlooms,” I said, “isa 

T 
i 





ludor-period law book. It has a queer curling parchment 
ver which looks like green gelatin, and several tabs of 
ent sealing Wax. Ever shown that book to anyone?” 


know it was there. Worth anything? 
As a supplier of specious arguments it’s worth a lot. 





It supplies me with centuries-old wax; and part of that 
er is just what I want for forming a sheath to hold the 
manuscrip which would have moldered if it hadn't, 
Somehow that parchment 
Nothing about the manu- 
UW f course. That would give a dangerous 
hint. Before I write on the blank page I shall have to 
it off the edges de eply, because three will be browned by 
ght and the fourth by the binding. I shall have to soak 
he page in dirty water and knead the new edges, to re- 
move all trace of cutting. Even after the writing’s done 
I shall have to moisten that page again—by steaming, I 
think —to dull the ink and drive it well into the texture.” 
'raline chuckled once more, a little uncomfortably. 
‘This—what d'you call it? —grasp of essentials is mak- 
ng me half believe one or two of your adventures—the 
st villainous ones. But we've been talking rot long 
th. I'm off to bed.” 
i'm off for a stroll,”’ I replied, shaking a bottle to as- 
ts condition. I tossed it into a bush and stood up. 
I want your electric torch and the compass on your 
atch chain—if the needle isn't still pointing sou’west by 
yuth 
‘Why? 
‘I'm going to set my heel against the north wall of 
Crayo's house and steer a straight course north till I’m 


heen protected, 
n't suggestive of a book 
int must be 





ertal 


opposite the north field, and then a straight course east to 
the plumb center of it.” 

‘Not being a clever person myself,” said Traline ur- 
banely, “I should have steered straight from Crayo's to 
the field.” 

“I’m sure of that. You'd have laid a nice intricate 
nor’-nor'east course which, if by any chance it didn’t floor 

ou, would certainly floor Crayo—land him in one of Jim 
Taylor's meadows. No, by going due north and due east 
{ simplify things for him. And by having the treasure in 
the center of the field I make certain that, unless he mud- 
dles his pacing desperately, he will come to anchor some- 
where in the north field. . . . What did you say? 
You'll sleep with an easy conscience? What d’you mean?” 

“T mean,” answered Traline, who was getting to his 
feet somewhat laboredly, ‘that if your legs are anything 
like mine-—and I presume they are—there’ll be so many 
paces in those straight courses of yours that Crayo’ll 
finish up on Walmer beach.” 


mu 


FTER breakfast next morning Traline went out to 
poke the hedges for his compass and torch, and I set 

to work on the manuscript. 
Traline had recovered his property by lunchtime, but 
it was nearly midnight when my manuscript was ready for 
ealing in its sheath. The thing that had taken me longest 
was the composition of a statement which, without seem- 
ng quite unnatural, should explain all that had to be ex- 
plained. I succeeded fairly, but only by dint of making 
poor Lafone a prolix old curmudgeon. Mounting to 
l'raline’s bedroom | woke him up and handed him a piece 
of drab paper on which was faintly inscribed the following: 


Writ this XIX day Aug., 1651, and to be hidd in my wall 
against my returne, if that shal bee, from the campaigning, I 
now setting forth to joyn His Maty., that is by Stoke towne w-th 
his Seots battalia, 

These stones and gold, that I suffer none to knowe of, lest I, 
who haue given so much to His Maty., bee upbraided for that 
I give nott these allso, and that I feare to concele hard by the 
house, since, when I am rode abroad, divers rebbeis and ill 
persons will of surety both spoile my house and prie the earth 
nearunto; these, wich I haue bury'd fower foot down in the 

halk, in the night~-my cares and the raine hauing even now 

dispel'd all signe of my digging—these, lett me note (for feare 
my head shal nott retaine the numbers) I am to discouer again 
thus. 

Setting my back to the midst of the north wail of my house, 
ind every of my strides beeing a true yard, I shal make of such 
strides eight hondrede straite to the north; wich done I shal look 
straite easte and make thereto two hondrede strides and a 
wore, and my foot shal bee onn the place. 

Lest I strike open the box when t do delve for it, whereby 
sught maye fall out, | must haue care that I recouer the fower 
mtentes thereof 

I. The gold and diamant cup the D. of Orléans gave my 
unclh 

Il. The little purse of three rubies and five diamants, 

Itt. The littie purse of six finger ringes. 

Litl. The leather sacke of three-pounde pieces, dragon angels, 
suvereignes, and double royales, to the amount of two thousand 
poundes 

Tho’ there is no savour in my tobacco-pipe as I sit before this 
paper and thinke onn my treasury bury'd yonder, yett, when I 
do bringe it hither again, a sweet pipe I promise me, for I declare 
I will fire my tobacco by a flame from this paper wich now I looke 


yonn in such parious mind, J. LAFONE. 
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Traline, ruffling his hair, blinked for a while at my cal- 
ligraphy. Then he examined it with a steady frown. His 
eyes, When finally they turned to me, were dubious. They 
were perturbed, yet there was a glimmer of excitement in 
them. 

“‘Can’t make it all out, but it looks too thundering 
real! I think I shall tear it up.” 

I smacked my hand on his wrist, gave it a wrench, and, 
before he could bring his other hand into action, retrieved 
the manuscript unharmed. 

‘Now go to sleep,”’ I said, making for the door; ‘‘it’ll be 
your last night in bed for perhaps a week.” 

He stared across his blue-and-white-striped shoulder in 
blank amazement. 

I explained. 

“T’m just off to Crayo’s house —as soon as I've sealed 
this in its sheath. He'll have it to-morrow. If you and I 
don’t pitch a tent on the edge of the north field, and sleep 
there for our health from to-morrow night onward, what 
d’you think will happen? We shall find a big hole one 
morning--and you won't get an offer for your field.” 

That was the turning point with Traline. From the first 
he had been against the project. I expected him to refuse 
uncompromisingly to camp out, and half anticipated that 
he would follow up by forbidding me to go on with the 
matter. But somehow the idea of lying in wait for Crayo, 
Crayo tracking treasure under cover of night, appealed 
to him immensely. 

He lay back in bed and shook with glee. 

“If he comes what shall we do? Jump out with a war 
whoop eh?” 

“Jump out with I nearly swore in my irritation. 
**We shall do absolutely nothing,”’ I said, “‘except that, if 
necessary, I shall cough in my sleep to draw his attention 
to our open-air habits.” 

And I snicked out Traline’s light. 


mum 


T WASN’T Crayo. So far as I could make out, with the 

moon floating in cloud, it was that tall, red-headed 
gardener of his. 

The fellow had slipped, causing a rare cracking of sticks, 
into the ditch on the inner side of the north field hedge, 
just as I had a fortnight before; and though when he glis- 
saded I was sleeping much more deeply than I had in- 
tended, the snapping was amply sufficient to bring me to 
my knees, peering through an interstice of the bathing 
tent. For a moment I thought I heard a voice besides his, 
but he alone came out of the shadow of the hedge, slowly 
taking big stiff-legged strides, like a man measuring a 
cricket pitch. They, of course, removed any possible 
doubt as to why he was in the field. 

I was the only occupant of the tent. After eight nights 
Traline had abandoned it, vehemently abusing the manu- 
script and scoffing at me because I hung doggedly on. And 
this very evening, two heavy bills—old acquaintances 
having arrived, accompanied by threats of immediate 
action, he had decided that he would go on the morrow 
to Taylor, our farmer neighbor, and practically give him 
the north field for three hundred pounds. 

I had made my way to the tent thoroughly depressed. 
Traline, discouraged from war whooping, had evinced for 
a while a more businesslike appreciation of the scheme, and 
had promised me the handsome commission of 20 per cent 
if it succeeded. 

Because of this, and because it was quite fascinating in 
itself, it had been of huge interest to me. 

Having deposited the manuscript in Crayo’s wall I had 
strolled into the village the following afternoon, and cas- 
ually glancing at the work of demolishing had noted that 
the green sheath was gone from its cranny. But with the 
passing of nights my hopes were borne down steadily by 
disappointment. Traline’s decision was a final blow. 

I had felt so certain that the project was a complete 
failure, that now, with the intruder before my eyes, I 
found it curiously hard to realize that it was a brilliant 
success. But it was! It was! 

My heart thumped and raced, causing me to shake all 
over, as I watched the grotesquely striding figure. Yet for 
an instant, though only for an instant, my thoughts 
veered from it. That was when I became aware that my 
right hand was stealing to my hip. A memory told me 
why-—a memory of a night in less peaceful surroundings, 
when, kneeling much as this, I had taken a desperate 
chance by drawing a bead on a point of space six inches in 
front of the nose of Magistrate Biggin of Spotted Shark. 
The zephyr of that bullet was most satisfactory in result. 
Mr. Biggin waited for reénforcements and I embarked for 
somewhere else. 

My hand went from my hip to my chin. I held it 
tightly as the intruder drew close to the center of the 
field, which was roughly fifty yards from the tent. I was 
intensely interested to see how his pacing would agree with 
mine. He did not pause at the center. One-——two— three 
four I counted his strides as he continued on. Eighteen 
nineteen. He stopped. And again he reminded me of 
cricket by digging his heel into the turf and turning on it, 
like a bowler making his mark. 
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Facing the hedge from which he had come he lifted his 
hand. 

So Crayo was there! But though the moonlight was 
better it was possible that he wouid not detect his hench- 
man’s gesture. And I did not want any shouting. If I 
woke up the situation would be awkward. I moaned in my 
sleep. The sound carried. I saw my man start round as 
though I had challenged him. The white of the tent 
caught his eye; and unmistakably he perceived what I 
wished him to—namely, that he was in the haunt of an 
open-air enthusiast whose proximity spoiled all chance of 
unauthorized digging. He flung down his hand disgustedly, 
stood for a while directing —I surmised—maledictions at 
the tent, and then walked leisurely to the hedge and van- 
ished in the gloom of it. There was a faint cracking; I 
caught the sound of his voice, low-pitched, and five min- 
utes afterward I heard him cough, away toward the 
village. 

I picked up an electric torch and looked at my watch. 
It was half past eleven. My hands were quivering rapidly. 
I felt dizzy —almost ill. I was not quite fit enough for 
excitement, it seemed. But some hot tea from a vacuum 
flask improved me; and presently I lit a cigarette and 
thought Crayo a fool to take his gardener into his confi- 
dence, as, by the man’s demeanor, he appeared to have 


iv 


HAT was on a Tuesday night. Until the Thursday of 

the following week there was no development. Traline, 
who shared the tent with me again, began plainly to hover 
between two opinions: Either I had lied to him or I had 
dreamed of an intruder. 

The development, when it took place, was no uncertain 
thing. Traline and I were having tea; the parlor maid 
brought him a card. He blenched. 

“*She’s let a London solicitor into the house!’ he whis 
pered to me, his broad, pleasantly rustic face wearing an 
expression of sheer helplessness. ‘‘It’s trouble. Those 
seed people, I expect. Shall I see him?”’ 

“Yes. Call me in presently and I'll tell him that 
though I object to lending money, I'll advance you a 
couple of hundred on Monday 

Traline went. I filled my cup and contemplated the 
blue flame of the spirit lamp which was on the table 
In a minute Traline was back with a rush, gasping in his 
elation. 

“It’s the field! He wants to buy it! Look here; what 
had I better ask?”’ He rubbed his hand over his hair, his 
blue eyes scintillating. ‘‘What shall I ask? It’s a das- 
tardly game, but—but I’m going to sell. Serve Crayo 
right! Why didn’t he come himself? Suppose he thought a 
lawyer would get it cheaper. Dick, what shall I ask 
twelve hundred?” 

I leveled my finger at him with something like menace 

“Fifteen hundred. Stick out for that. Don’t you take 
one penny less.” 

“Fifteen? He wouldn't listen 

“He'll listen. But you're not to listen when he tries to 
beat you down. Now go back. Tell him fifteen hundred’s 
absolute zero.” 

Some twenty minutes later I heard the stranger leave, 
and Traline reappeared, a mixture of triumph and in- 
credulity. 

“Thirteen hundred,”’ he breathed. 

“Not so bad. Got the money?” 

“Shall have next Thursday. You can’t fix these things 
up in five seconds. I haven’t my title deeds here, for one 
thing. Scarisbrooke’s got ’em. I’m to meet this chap at 
Scarisbrooke’s office to-day week to complete matters.” 

“Talk of delays!”’ I fumed, thinking of my 20 per cent 
“‘Anyhow,” I added, brightening, ‘‘this means another 
week in the tent for you. I rather expect a raid, and I’m 
not equal to fighting lone.” 

Scarisbrooke was Traline’s lawyer in Dover. Before the 
day of the appointment arrived Traline was wavering 
badly —now hinting that he would put a stop to the busi- 
ness, now speaking of altering his price to a thousand 
pounds or less. 

By argument and entreaty I steadied him again at thir- 
teen hundred. But I thought it necessary, to frustrate 
last-hour vacillations, to accompany him when he went to 
Searisbrooke’s. In fact, I accompanied him into the pres- 
ence of the two lawyers and took a seat in the background. 
Crayo was nowhere visible. 

Scarisbrooke, dark-haired and youngish, greeted us cheer- 
ily from behind the breastwork of papers on his desk, and 
fired a joke at Traline. The London solicitor —a big, stout, 
gray-headed man—scarcely spoke and looked positively 
sullen. Traline quickly revealed himself as impatient and 
peevish. Scarisbrooke, having shown a document to his 
professional brother, wished to read something aloud 
Traline said that he knew all about it and did not want to 
hear; whereupon the two lawyers murmured together over 
the document for a minute. Then the London gentleman 
handed to Searisbrooke another document—and a check 
Scarisbrooke read the former and, laying it on his desk, 
remarked, ‘Just run your eye over this and sign it, 


Traline.”’ (Continued on Page 8!) 
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at which he had planted the treasure. Like me, by the way, 
he was able to pace yards with uncanny accuracy.” 

“Um-m,” said Traline, “I should imagine you haven't 
an equal at specious argument.” 

I fumbled for my matches, borrowed his, and got an- 
other cigarette going. 

Among your neglected literary heirlooms,” I said, “‘is a 
ludor-period law book. It has a queer curling parchment 
ver which looks like green gelatin, and several tabs of 
ient sealing wax. Ever shown that book to anyone?” 
‘Didn’t know it was there. Worth anything?”’ 

As a supplier of specious arguments it’s worth a lot. 
It supplies me with centuries-old wax; and part of that 

yver is just what I want for forming a sheath to hold the 
manuscript—which wouid have moldered if it hadn't, 
fortunately, Somehow that parchment 

Nothing about the manu- 

cript must be, of course. That would give a dangerous 

int. Before I write on the blank page I shall have to 

ut off the edges deeply, because three will be browned by 

ght and the fourth by the binding. I shall have to soak 

the page in dirty water and knead the new edges, to re- 
move all trace of cutting. Even after the writing’s done 
I shall have to moisten that page again--by steaming, I 
think— to dull the ink and drive it well into the texture.” 

Traline chuckled once more, a little uncomfortably. 

“ This--what d’you call it?—grasp of essentials is mak- 
ing me half believe one or two of your adventures—the 
most villainous enes. But we've been talking rot long 
enough I'm off to bed.” 

I'm off fer a stroll,’ I replied, shaking a bottle to as- 
ondition, | tossed it into a bush and stood up. 


hee ri protec ted 


isnt suggestive of a book. 


certain its ¢ 


I want your electric torch and the compass on your 
vatch chain —if the needle isn’t still pointing sou’west by 
outh.” 

“Why?” 

“I'm going to set my heel against the north wall of 
(rayo'’s house and steer a straight course north till I’m 


opposite the north field, and then a straight course east to 
the plumb center of it.’’ 

“Not being a clever person myself,”’ said Traline ur- 
banely, “I should have steered straight from Crayo’s to 
the field.”’ 

I'm sure of that. You'd have laid a nice intricate 
nor’-nor’east course which, if by any chance it didn’t floor 
you, would certainly floor Crayo—land him in one of Jim 
laylor’s meadows. No, by going due north and due east 
i simplify things for him. And by having the treasure in 
the center of the field I make certain that, unless he mud- 
dies his pacing desperately, he will come to anchor some- 
where in the north field. . . . What did you say? 
You'll sleep with an easy conscience? What d’you mean?” 

‘I mean,” answered Traline, who was getting to his 
feet somewhat laboredly, “that if your legs are anything 
like mine-—and I presume they are—there’ll be so many 
paces in those straight courses of yours that Crayo’'ll 
finish up on Walmer beach.” 


um 

FTER breakfast next morning Traline went out to 
f poke the hedges for his compass and torch, and I set 
to work on the manuscript. 

lraline had recovered his property by lunchtime, but 
it was nearly midnight when my manuscript was ready for 
ealing in its sheath. The thing that had taken me longest 
was the composition of a statement which, without seem- 
ing quite unnatural, should explain all that had to be ex- 
plained. I succeeded fairly, but only by dint of making 
poor Lafone a prolix old curmudgeon. Mounting to 
l'raline's bedroom I woke him up and handed him a piece 
of drab paper on which was faintly inscribed the following: 


Writ this XIX day Aug., 1651, and to be hidd in my wail 
against my returne, if that shal bee, from the campaigning, I 
now setting forth to joyn His Maty. that is by Stoke towne w-th 
his Seots battalia 

These stones and gold, that I suffer none to knowe of, lest I, 
who haue given so much to His Maty., bee upbraided for that 
I give nott these allso, and that I feare to concele hard by the 
house, since, when I am rode abroad, divers rebbels and ill 
persons will of surety both spoile my house and prie the earth 
nearunto; these, wich I haue bury d fower foot down in the 
chalk, in the night-—my cares and the raine hauing even now 
diapel'd all signe of my digging —these, lett me note (for feare 
my head shal nott retaine the numbers) I am to discouer again 
tous 

Setting my back to the midst of the north wail of my house, 
ind every of my strides beeing a true yard, I shal make of such 
strides eight hondrede straite to the north; wich done I shal look 
straite easte and make thereto two hondrede strides and a 
score, and my foot shal bee onn the place. 

Lest I strike open the box when t do delve for it, whereby 
sught maye fall out, I must haue care that I recouer the fower 
contentes thereof 

I. The gold and diamant cup the D. of Orléans gave my 
uncle 

Il. The little purse of three rubies and five diamants. 

Iif. The little purse of six finger ringes. 

IItl. The leather sacke of three-pounde pieces, dragon angels, 
suvereignes, and double royales, to the amount of two thousand 
poundes 

Tho’ there is no savour in my tobacco-pipe as I sit before this 
paper and thinke onn my treasury bury'd yonder, yett, when I 
do bringe it hither again, a sweet pipe I promise me, for I declare 
I will fire my tobacco by a flame from this paper wich now I looke 
J. LAPONE. 


uponn in such parlous mind, 











Traline, ruffling his hair, blinked for a while at my cal- 
ligraphy. Then he examined it with a steady frown. His 
eyes, when finally they turned to me, were dubious. They 
were perturbed, yet there was a glimmer of excitement in 
them. 

“Can't make it all out, but it looks—too thundering 
real! I think I shall tear it up.” 

I smacked my hand on his wrist, gave it a wrench, and, 
before he could bring his other hand into action, retrieved 
the manuscript unharmed 

‘Now go to sleep,” I said, making for the door; ‘‘it’ll be 
your last night in bed for perhaps a week.” 

He stared across his blue-and-white-striped shoulder in 
blank amazement. 

I explained. 

“I’m just off to Crayo’s house—as soon as I’ve sealed 
this in its sheath. He'll have it to-morrow. If you and I 
don’t pitch a tent on the edge of the north field, and sleep 
there for our health from to-morrow night onward, what 
d’you think will happen? We shall find a big hole one 
morning-—and you won’t get an offer for your field.” 

That was the turning point with Traline. From the first 
he had been against the project. I expected him to refuse 
uncompromisingly to camp out, and half anticipated that 
he would follow up by forbidding me to go on with the 
matter. But somehow the idea of lying in wait for Crayo, 
Crayo tracking treasure under cover of night, appealed 
to him immensely. 

He lay back in bed and shook with glee. 

“If he comes what shall we do? Jump out with a war 
whoop—eh?” 

“Jump out with I nearly swore in my irritation. 
“We shall do absolutely nothing,” I said, ‘except that, if 
necessary, I shall cough in my sleep to draw his attention 
to our open-air habits.” 

And I snicked out Traline’s light. 


mi 

T WASN'T Crayo. So far as 1 could make out, with the 

moon floating in cloud, it was that tall, red-headed 
gardener of his. 

The fellow had slipped, causing a rare cracking of sticks, 
into the ditch on the inner side of the north field hedge, 
just as I had a fortnight before; and though when he glis- 
saded I was sleeping much more deeply than I had in- 
tended, the snapping was amply sufficient to bring me to 
my knees, peering through an interstice of the bathing 
tent. For a moment I thought I heard a voice besides his, 
but he alone came out of the shadow of the hedge, slowly 
taking big stiff-legged strides, like a man measuring a 
cricket pitch. They, of course, removed any possible 
doubt as to why he was in the field. 

I was the only occupant of the tent. After eight nights 
Traline had abandoned it, vehemently abusing the manu- 
script and scoffing at me because I hung doggedly on. And 
this very evening, two heavy bills— old acquaintances 
having arrived, accompanied by threats of immediate 
action, he had decided that he would go on the morrow 
to Taylor, our farmer neighbor, and practically give him 
the north field for three hundred pounds. 

I had made my way to the tent thoroughly depressed. 
Traline, discouraged from war whooping, had evinced for 
a while a more businesslike appreciation of the scheme, and 
had promised me the handsome commission of 20 per cent 
if it succeeded. 

Because of this, and because it was quite fascinating in 
itself, it had been of huge interest to me. 

Having deposited the manuscript in Crayo’s wall I had 
strolled into the village the following afternoon, and cas- 
ually glaneing at the work of demolishing had noted that 
the green sheath was gone from its cranny. But with the 
passing of nights my hopes were borne down steadily by 
disappointment. Traline’s decision was a final blow. 

I had felt so certain that the project was a complete 
failure, that now, with the intruder before my eyes, I 
found it curiously hard to realize that it was a brilliant 
success. But it was! It was! 

My heart thumped and raced, causing me to shake all 
over, as I watched the grotesquely striding figure. Yet for 
an instant, though only for an instant, my thoughts 
veered from it. That was when I became aware that my 
right hand was stealing to my hip. A memory told me 
why-—-a memory of a night in less peaceful surroundings, 
when, kneeling much as this, I had taken a desperate 
chance by drawing a bead on a point of space six inches in 
front of the nose of Magistrate Biggin of Spotted Shark. 
The zephyr of that bullet was most satisfactory in result. 
Mr. Biggin waited for reénforcements and I embarked for 
somewhere else. 

My hand went from my hip to my chin. I held it 
tightly as the intruder drew close to the center of the 
field, which was roughly fifty yards from the tent. I was 
intensely interested to see how his pacing would agree with 
mine. He did not pause at the center. One—two-—three 
four —I counted his strides as he continued on. Eighteen 
nineteen. He stopped. And again he reminded me of 
cricket by digging his heel into the turf and turning on it, 
like a bowler making his mark. 
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Facing the hedge from which he had come he lifted his 
hand. 

So Crayo was there! But though the moonlight was 
better it was possible that he would not detect his hench- 
man’s gesture. And I did not want any shouting. If I 
woke up the situation would be awkward. I moaned in my 
sleep. The sound carried. I saw my man start round as 
though I had challenged him. The white of the tent 
caught his eye; and unmistakably he perceived what I 
wished him to—namely, that he was in the haunt of an 
open-air enthusiast whose proximity spoiled all chance of 
unauthorized digging. He flung down his hand disgustedly, 
stood for a while directing —I surmised—maledictions at 
the tent, and then walked leisurely to the hedge and van- 
ished in the gloom of it. There was a faint cracking; I 
caught the sound of his voice, low-pitched, and five min- 
utes afterward I heard him cough, away toward the 
village. 

I picked up an electric torch and looked at my watch. 
It was half past eleven. My hands were quivering rapidly. 
I felt dizzy—almost ill. I was not quite fit enough for 
excitement, it seemed. But some hot tea from a vacuum 
flask improved me; and presently I lit a cigarette and 
thought Crayo a fool to take his gardener into his confi- 
dence, as, by the man’s demeanor, he appeared to have 


Iv 


HAT was on a Tuesday night. Until the Thursday o 

the following week there was no development. Traline, 
who shared the tent with me again, began plainly to hove 
between two opinions: Either I had lied to him or I had 
dreamed of an intruder. 

The development, when it took place, was no uncertain 
thing. Traline and I were having tea; the parlor maid 
brought him a card. He blenched. 

**She’s let a London solicitor into the house!”’ he whis- 
pered to me, his broad, pleasantly rustic face wearing an 
expression of sheer helplessness. ‘‘It’s trouble. Those 
seed people, I expect. Shall I see him?” 

“Yes. Call me in presently and I'll tell him that, 
though I object to lending money, I'll advance you a 
couple of hundred on Monday.” 

Traline went. I filled my cup and contemplated the 
blue flame of the spirit lamp which was on the table 
In a minute Traline was back with a rush, gasping in his 
elation. 

“It’s the field! He wants to buy it! Look here; what 
had I better ask?’’ He rubbed his hand over his hair, his 
blue eyes scintillating. ‘‘What shall I ask? It’s a das- 
tardly game, but—but I’m going to sell. Serve Crayo 
right! Why didn’t he come himself? Suppose he thought a 
lawyer would get it cheaper. Dick, what shall I ask 
twelve hundred?” 

I leveled my finger at him with something like menace 

“Fifteen hundred. Stick out for that. Don’t you take 
one penny less.” 

“Fifteen? He wouldn't listen 

“He'll listen. But you're not to listen when he tries to 
beat you down. Now go back. Tell him fifteen hundred’s 
absolute zero.” 

Some twenty minutes later I heard the stranger leave, 
and Traline reappeared, a mixture of triumph and in- 
credulity. 

“Thirteen hundred,’’ he breathed. 

““Not so bad. Got the money?” 

“Shall have next Thursday. You can’t fix these things 
up in five seconds. I haven’t my title deeds here, for one 
thing. Scarisbrooke’s got ’em. I’m to meet this chap at 
Scarisbrooke’s office to-day week to complete matters.”’ 

“Talk of delays!” I fumed, thinking of my 20 per cent 
“Anyhow,” I added, brightening, ‘this means another 
week in the tent for you. I rather expect a raid, and I’m 
not equal to fighting lone.” 

Scarisbrooke was Traline’s lawyer in Dover. Before the 
day of the appointment arrived Traline was wavering 
badly —now hinting that he would put a stop to the kusi- 
ness, now speaking of altering his price to a thousand 
pounds or less. 

By argument and entreaty I steadied him again at thir- 
teen hundred. But I thought it necessary, to frustrate 
last-hour vacillations, to accompany him when he went to 
Scarisbrooke’s. In fact, I accompanied him into the pres 
ence of the two lawyers and took a seat in the background. 
Crayo was nowhere visible. 

Scarisbrooke, dark-haired and youngish, greeted us cheer- 
ily from behind the breastwork of papers on his desk, and 
fired a joke at Traline. The London solicitor —a big, stout, 
gray-headed man—scarcely spoke and looked positively 
sullen. Traline quickly revealed himself as impatient and 
peevish. Scarisbrooke, having shown a document to his 
professional brother, wished to read something aloud 
Traline said that he knew all about it and did not want to 
hear; whereupon the two lawyers murmured together over 
the document for a minute. Then the London gentleman 
handed to Searisbrooke another document—and a check. 
Scarisbrooke read the former and, laying it on his desk, 
remarked, “Just run your eye over this and sign it, 
Traline.”’ (Continued on Page 81) 
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Ellis Island Sob Stuff 


HOUGH Congress has lately given some attention to 
4 ew amendment of our naturalization laws, pressing 
legiglation of one sort and another has held in abeyance 
consideration of a new immigration code. The Dillingham 
Act, which restricts the admission of aliens in any one year 
to three per cent of the number here, reckoned nationality 
by nationality, as shown by the Census of 1910, automat- 
ically becomes inoperative on the thirtieth day of next 
June. In the meantime it will be the duty of Congress to 
frame, debate and pass a new set of permanent restrictive 
measures of such a character that they may be relied upon 
to afford the country adequate protection in the unprece- 
dented emergency that will confront it next summer. 

Every day it becomes more apparent that the problem 
Congress has to face has changed from one of immigration 
to one of migration. Before the war emigration was an 
overtlow from the thickly populated countries of Europe. 
During the next few years, unless drastic measures are 
taken to prevent it, the overflow will become a deluge, and 
whole peoples will sweep in, bags and baggage, rags and 
cooties, in such numbers that all previous immigration 
records will be dwarfed into littleness. That is precisely 
what various racial groups are hoping for and working for, 
with the assistance of such foreign-owned ocean-transport 
companies as regard the United States about as a con- 
tractor regards a public dump. 

Opposition to restriction of immigration is unceasing 
and untiring. Fresident Harding's signature on the Dil- 
lingham Act was scarcely dry before the enemies of the 
new law set to work to discredit it. Ocean liners raced 
across the Atlantic to land their human cargoes before 
monthly quotas should have been exceeded. Summoned to 
Washington, the representatives of offending lines prom- 
ised to be good; but old habits are hard to break off and 
time-set methods are not suddenly abandoned. 

Searcely a week passes that the metropolitan news- 
papers of the Atlantic States do not print harrowing stories 
of the hardships wrought by the Dillingham Law. One 
week the tender victim is a penniless but beautiful young 
girl who must be deported because her country’s monthly 
quota has been exhausted; the next, it is a rich and gifted 
young student who must be excluded for the same reason, 
or some apple-cheeked old peasant woman whose plight 
would melt a heart of ice. 

These moving tales are keened with the tremolo stop 
pulled all the way out, and constitute striking examples 
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of what is known in newspaper offices as sob stuff. They 
are often followed by verbatim reprints of the letter of 
protest addressed by the indignant victim of our barbarous 
law to nis own government. 

There is no more doubt that the Dillingham Law has 
caused oceasional hardship to worthy aliens than there is 
that it has proved a protective measure of the highest 
importance, justified a hundredfold by the conditions that 
required its adoption. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that any immigration code worth the parchment 
upon which it is engrossed is bound to bear heavily and 
harshly in sporadic cases unless it contains provisions 
whereby official discretion is permitted to soften its rigors. 
In the past, official discretion has often been so grossly 
abused that the House Committee on Immigration will do 
well to be exceedingly chary of incorporating any but the 
narrowest of such powers in the legislation that it is now 
framing. 

Unfortunately, a single case of beauty in distress skill- 
fully played up in the newspapers makes a deeper impres- 
sion upon many minds than the most authoritative recital 
of the disastrous effects upon our race and nation that will 
inevitably take place unless we speedily reverse our old 
policies based upon the Melting Pot Myth and control im- 
migration by rational restrictions. It takes a more vigorous 
mind to envision the dilution and the breeding out of our 
old Nordic stock fifty or a hundred yearz hence than it 
does to think concretely in terms of pretty penniless girls, 
sweet old peasant women and earnest young students 
denied admission to our country. This is the psychological 
basis upon which rests the untiring press work of the anti- 
restrictionists. 

Mr. Madison Grant, author of The Passing of the 
Great Race, in a paper presented to a learned society a few 
weeks ago, admirably summed up the situation with which 
Congress will have to deal this winter: ‘Immigrants by 
the millions drawn from the lowest stratum of European 
society are ready to flock here. Now that peace is estab- 
lished with Germany, millions of Germans will seek to 
better their fortunes within our country because the Father- 
land with its industries checked will be unable to support 
its present population. Add to these the uncounted mass 
of that half-Asiatic welter of peoples we call Russians and 
we can readily see that in another decade the controlling 
Anglo-Saxon element would be in a hopeless minority. 
The menace is not immigration in the old sense of the 
word, but is true migration of peoples on a scale never 
before known. . . . 

“The enormous votes in both branches of Congress in 
favor of restrictive measures show that at last the public 
sentiment in America has been aroused and that we have 
a President who is in sympathy with the popular demand 
for the preservation of what is best in America. Former 
restrictive measures were vetoed by President Cleveland, 
who lived to repent his action; by President Taft, who did 
not understand the issues; and by President Wilson, who 
was in sympathy with the racial elements seeking admis- 
sion; but at last legislature and executive are coéperating 
in a manner that should give Americans a new confidence 
in our form of government. ‘Race, all is race,’ said Dis- 
raeli, and he certainly knew whereof he spoke. The day is 
dawning when the Myth of the Melting Pot will be rele- 
gated to the limbo of forgotten fallacies and take its place 
with Symmes’ Polar Hole, with the machine of perpetual 
motion, with special creation, and with a flat earth.” 


Foolish Money 


O WHAT extent the millions of men and women who 
f petreven sn purchased small amounts of Liberty 
Bonds during and shortly after the war are still in a posi- 
tion to rejoice at the rise in market price is difficult to 
determine. That many sold at a loss is common knowl- 
edge. How many used the proceeds to buy luxuries which 
gave pleasure for the moment only, or invested in stocks 
which have since proved worthless, it would be instructive 
to know. One banker has said that in his opinion two- 
thirds of the Liberty Bonds bought by the financially 
illiterate have been exchanged for questionable or worth- 


less stocks. 
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Whether principles of sound investment and thrift can 
be inculcated the better during the course of a speculative 
mania or during the subsequent headache and aftermath 
is a nice problem. Probably eternal vigilance is the only 
method of treating such a disease. Nearly forty states 
already have blue-sky laws, and there has been some agita- 
tion for a national law. But though no doubt much good 
can be and is accomplished by state or Federal regulation, 
where is the law or government bureau operating there- 
under which can prevent a thrifty but ignorant and gullible 
citizen from buying the Grand Central Terminal in New 
York City from a confidence man for twelve hundred 
dollars? 

It will take #ons of time for the formalities, classifica- 
tions and rulings of a government bureau to wipe out on 
the one side the cleverness, trickery and knavery of those 
who live by their wits and on the other side the ignorance, 
foolishness and cupidity of many who have money to 
invest. Nor is the blue-sky-law idea quite logical or alto- 
gether honest as long as the states themselves are the 
culpable offenders in the laxity of their incorporation laws. 
Why in the name of common sense should a state legisla- 
ture create a blue-sky or security commission to protect 
the interests of investors when it seriously impairs such 
interests by permitting the issuance of charters for cor- 
porations in the loosest possible manner? 

If every allowance be made for unavoidable and unfore- 
seeable losses, if it be admitted freely that wise and thor 
oughly informed investors are misled at times, it still 
remains true that the fool and his money are soon parted, 
and that a sucker is born every minute. Through the clos- 
est mesh of the most conceivably effective governmental 
machinery these victims of their own ignorance or cupidity 
will still pour in a countless multitude. 

Admit that the day of extreme individualism has passed. 
Concede that an aroused social conscience has usurped the 
idea that it was a good thing for the poor and ignorant to 
suffer the results of their ignorance and poverty because 
such consequences tended to reduce their numbers. Carry 
the idea of the responsibility of society to the individual 
to its farthest possible point, and just so long as property 
remains in the hands of the individual at all he will escape 
to a considerable degree every paternalistic effort to pre- 
vent him from losing it. Before even the most able and 
quick-witted public authorities can dish his game the 
shady promoter has fled to another state, changed hi 
game, altered the form of his proposition, or sold shares to 
at least a few victims. How laws and commissions can pre- 
vent a crook from dashing into a state, selling stock to 
people too ignorant even to know there is a blue-sky law 
or a commission and much less to start its machinery to 
work, and then dashing out again, it is difficult to see. 

One of the most experienced and acute students of the 
problem of poverty has said that we do not so much need 
new facilities for savings and thrift as to make the old ones 
better known. It is often said that affirmatives accomplish 
more than negatives. If the ignorant investor—without, of 
course, being told that he is ignorant-——can have impressed 
upon him with sufficient force the desirability of savings 
banks, life-insurance companies, postal savings and other 
unquestioned forms of investment, the positive, con- 
structive idea will gradually fill his mind enough, in at 
least more cases than at present, to keep out the destructive 
stock salesman. To a constantly increasing extent those in 
charge of the great and beneficial savings facilities and 
institutions of the country are recognizing this fact and 
acting accordingly. ; 

But no such campaign will ever attain one hundred per 
cent effectiveness. For hundreds of years the countries of 
Western Europe and the United States at intervals have 
gone through manias or crazes of speculation, which in the 
perspective of history have seemed so foolish and ignorant 
as to be unbelievable. The last, of course, took place in 
Boston and vicinity a year ago, about ten million dollars 
having been dropped in that particular mania. In a few 
years there will be another outbreak somewhere else, and 
the only hope is that a steady education of the people in 
the advantages of the sound savings institutions of the 
country may to some small extent reduce the number of 
victims of this fatal pestilence when it does come. 
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those days, that Japan had emerged from her com- works of peace as in deed f wa " ‘ ea 
plete seclusion from the outer world, which had lasted the experience of the early years of her intercourse with What then are these qualitis ul what e been the 
bout two centuries, and that Commodore Perry had con- foreign powers, should have set herself the task of building conditions that have favore 
luded in the name of the United States the first treaty up a navy capable of holding its own against ar y naval In the first ] e, it ib ed 
vith that semi-lege hermit empire which has now forces any power might feel te d to array against her to the Japanese Empire ¢ ire 
ecome one of the fe nost powers of the world. in the waters of the Far East. That Japan should have peaceful invasion by alien px ‘ with the re 
In view of the Conference, which will have to deal with succeeded within half a century in creating practically out’ population of the four mair inds of the Japanese A 
he 1estion of the limitation of armaments, in connec of nothing a navy that enables her to-day to take rank as__pelago, presumably of mixed « ! fina ecome a 
with the situation in the Far East it might not come the third naval power of the world is in itself an achieve nation racially, lingually and culturally entire homo 
! t attempt to nquire into the conditior which ment of which she may well be proud, and which establishes geneous However real ma peur the eve { me 
ave enabled Japan to advance in such an almost incred for her a position of influence in world politics which she ethnologists the supposed ill effect f racial inbreeding 
ef s} me i negligible quantity in world — will hardly be found ready to jeopardize by any concessior ind however much other \ sunt the hlematic 
polities not only to the proud position of the dominant to the universal desire for a limitation of armament advantages of the so-called me g pot, it would seem that 
wer in the Far East but also to adr ion as a Japan’s probable reluctance to consent to any such limita in the case of Japan centu f racia eeding | 
nember to the charmed circle of the five Powers which tions, unless « ympensated for by pecial concessions to her produced on the Japare ‘ ‘ ear ercept 
indertook t ettie the Tate I rope political aims in the Far East, may well prove one ol the moral or physica effect i he mew hat Ver 
These nditions were partly geographical and ethno- most difficult problems the Washington Conference will the average Japanese could hard e accounted su n 
raphical as given | Nature, and partly political as have to deal with. idering that it does not see t pair iny W their 
eated by the play of rival and conflicting interests on the Whatever one may think of these aims Japan has been physical strength and endurance On t hat 
che ird of world polit and is pursuing in the Far East, it must be conceded that homogeneity of the Japanese people see to have im 
the mere fact of her having reached in so short a time the parted to them a greate " ‘ ila al 
Japan ’s Strategic Position influential position which she occupies at present bears characterist and a greater unit f mental outlod var 
eloquent witness to the remarkable kill, foresight and may ype rhaps be four d elsewhere ind W ! t elf 
r O BEGIN with, Japan has the inestimable advantage consistence with which the country’s policie , foreign a unquest onably a great ¢ } t 
- being a land empire, comparatively small in size well as domestic mducted by her statesmer 
proportionally to its population, and therefore compactand and no less to ‘ the mental and moral The Benefits of Isolation 
tight, like another tight little island that has become the make-up of the nation of certain qualities which have 
ea 1 f empire of the modern world nabl 


} lat rat ] na n ] ] ] i¢ + ¢ ‘ ‘ f ; 
and ? powerlu mpir | enabled her to a milate ipidly and completely OR could it be said , ‘ ‘ iris el ¢ 
re iphical position on the right flank of the seclusi from the ter w eceding the opening 
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WY FIRST feeling was one of huge R 4 Vin @] Mi ttlh JE Lik t For an instant he sank back rigid, as { 
M elief. just as it had been when 2 VW IC qr @ ews Gi @ if a stroke of paralysis had seized him, f 
M I himself had told me and then glared into the burning sky, it 
hanging by a hair EPritiawaee = = & £ Fy . od Ww. H. D. K OE RNER where remotely several huge birds i 
zed until that glided, circling, sleeping on 
what a burden | ragged wings spread wid | 
bee irrying in the Buzzards, his vultures, hi 
ced pro iérial enemie or ; 
laricopa had Kept a v eye, a { he i 
me. Ev ind they played a watchf f 
' i peiow tne game W one anotne r , 
1 of nt jousne d h the wir rw the f 
| ad that I y or who ¢¢ | N ri 
p et and e Y te }/ 
ng int e purring ac ~ st 
f it I had done to dynamite gone " { 
istify myself as deputy No,” Clin t | 
And I hadn't done anything I’m afraid of tl r f (] 
t mean to do an nd so Ju Id t } 
thing nd now, praise b Vant to make tl 
I didn’t have my tomb i] r vant 
thing. Nobod to spare the time t edg 
ligation save Maricopa, juare sets, either. TI 
ind Maricopa lay at Mad would mean timbe cle ! 
cap, tor girer WOrK sawing doy 
finger un long and tonwood too mu f 
orde : time.” ; 
ich being the case, how Don’t abandor f 
ame it that directly after Old Sprowl raspe ¥ 
{ set on foot that plan wouldn’t abandon 1 
lower myself into the would you, whe r i 
Pandora? Maricopa, it hot—the nex ; 
ranspired isnt hit a n be the ’ 
hard as first reports would As long a : lyr i 
ive il bul he was in mite 
pacitated for a safe while “Certainly ( € 
He hadn't been tackled in Clint i! d eal Zz 
his bed, but down among again. “I’m n f t ( 
the ore cai He had tried forget that nd I’: 
o gouge out too man; t! ugh Wit! r 
rustlers at once, and one of t ra long I 
hem had dropped him, told yu the gold ere 
No, | had nothing to fear and by the powers, it is 
rom Maricopa, and yet | here, only maybe we've 
ad never been more in been barking up the. wrong 
to help him. Every tree. Well, it’s never 
thing pointed that way. late to mend, is it?” 
Che morning after that “No, never too | 
littie piece of eavesdrop c 
ping, when May was sery 1S; 
wg upr the antiest fare we |’ re \ 
ud se et, she said with Iden G ' 
1 wry face It looks like oe Clin i 
Washington at Valley with a light of triumph, a i 
Forge for ours, doesn’t it?” if he had been reserving : 
With a pang i struck this glad intelligence fe 
me that she had grown last convincing argument 
thinne She was suffering with the old fellow, and in 
from that hard bargain I deed Black Dan’s eyes glit 
had driven with her And tered, his liy $ worked, hi 
what right had | to drive brows, bru hed ¢ n in broad ) 
t? We were certain to find strokes, rose flexibl: , 
ore, you say; but I had lost here was a solution that 
ome of my confidence It had been overlooked The i 
seemed to me that the short She Stood Out in High Retief in That Candle Shine, and There Was More Than a Touch of the Tigress There Golden Girl! Of course! ' 
cut to weaith now lay in an Go in underit. This wa 
examination of that mysterious Pandora. The claim was was, with a side glance the lucky Swede replied rigorously, better. Anything but abandonment. Abandonment was 
weil named. You remember that box of Pandora’s, full of |“ Like iron.” death. As long as he had an illusion of a pulse to his enter { 
ecrets that, when the lid was lifted, buzzed over the world It was at those scant meals, those Barmecide feasts, that prise he was satisfied. 
ind never could be coaxed back into the box again, and Clint was most radiant. He voiced ali his hopes, banging So we went into the tunnel under the Golden Girl and \ } 
never will now to the end of time. Yes, Pandora was the table with his fist and heaping up millions for us while let the Neck-or-Nothing languish. But the heart was out ” FF 
urious, but not more curious than I was, we made motions as if we were eating. Old Sprowl, who of that for me. : | 
Curious, and hungry too. Hunger is a mighty lever, knew that things were on a shoe string, scarcely ate at all. What was gold to me? The one nugget of it that had q 
even a mightie than pure romance. Our table was all “Let the young fellows have the food,” he muttered. seemed priceless had been stolen away from me while I w fi 
but bare v, and even May’s ammunition nearly gone. For days he fasted, and his eyes burned bright, while his asleep on my feet. 1 felt iike one who had been fingering f 
lhe larder empty, and still that kitchen shack rang with cheeks wasted. wishfully the stops of a rare instrument, only to have it j 
optim rhe less we had to eat the nearer we drifted to Sometimes Azalea said coldly, “‘Leave the dishes, snatched from my grasp and by careless gifted fingers | 
that gold, it might appear. The more completely we beg- please,” after one of Clint’s outbursts. stung into a voice and a rhapsody beyond my capacit 
gured ourselves the more certain we were of our earthly She always punctured him with a remark like that at a to fathom or interpret. The Australian was that superior ‘ 
eward time when the tides of zeal had risen to their high point. artist, of course. | t 
i'o Clint, as well, | owed something; and perhapsthedebt He collapsed in his chair then. She was the bane of his life. One night I found May outside the compound, executing j 
could not be paid better than to reveal to him that secret. Nothing delighted her more than to let loose those baying difficult underhand flings of that lariat of hers with a lithe | 
My partner led his usual life of an optimist waxing and hounds of logic against the twinkling hare, optimism. twist of her body and a tumbling of her bobbed hair that f 
waning. In the dead watches of the night he would tell It was clear to Juan, the miner, that she knew what she brought that Australian between uslikea dark apparition. I i 


me that he came into that canyon a happy, smiling man, 
with the complexion of a girl. He used to sing before 
breakfast, and now he jumped out of his shoes if a pebble 
worked e. He couldn't sleep, either. No one in that 
accursed canyon could sleep, Upon his word he believed 
that Syd was right and that murder had been done there. 

Next day when Old Sprowl asked him how his courage 


was talking about too. She had grown so thin that he 

thought she would soon die, and he declared that those 

whom death watches have clear brains. Consequently he 

refused to work longer in the Neck-or-Nothing unless it 

was timbered. That night Clint told Dan brutally that he 

would have to abandon this claim for the time being. 
“Abandon?” faltered the old seaman. 











wanted to sink to my knees, confess my eavesdropping and 
beg her to furnish some interpretation of those hard facts 
that would jibe better with my hopes. Instead of that I 
had my flash of illumination, came close up to her and 
asked her rapidly and miserably if she did verily believe in 
the one-man-for-one-woman conception. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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A dish to be thankful for! 


No matter how keen your appetite is, it will find 
delightful satisfaction in Campbell’s Beans — 
hearty, nourishing, tasty, wholesome. Help 
yourself generously, for these beans are slow- 
cooked and so easily digested that you will find 
them one of the most beneficial as well as 
enjoyable dishes on your table. Their tomato 


sauce is famous! 











12 cents a can 


I in Rocky Mountain States at 
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(Centinued from Page 22) 


“One man for one woman?” she repeated. I think she 
fairly halted for once in her life, and probably she was 
faced by whole multitudes of men that she couldn't help 








remembering gratefully This reflection had its sting. 
Certain am strong for monogamy,” she said, and be- 
in Pp ng up the dusty loops of that rawhide. 
“What yur notion of an ideal marriage?” I said, 
ill i v ‘ 
Witt t { hesitation she answered, “‘That of 
e$ ‘ ‘ Ii to them by surprise, and that’ 


to take me f it overtakes me,” she said 


You can't mean that! It’s simply too haphazard!” 
I} fe is haphazard all the way, Bobolink,”’ May 
aid, and she touched my wrist as if to arrest me 
1 hold ba the avalanche. It didn’t avail her 
Haphazard, yes,”” I rushed on; “but there is 
dest n it too. Do you think, when a woman 
© actually married to the man she loves, or 
gayed to him, that she could ever have been 
} ‘ } other man?” 


uld,”” May laughed. “I’ve seen 
hoals and shoals of men that I could settle down 





h at a pinch, and probably be happy with them, 
once I got acquainted with their ways. You know 
hat old adage about there being as good fish in 

don't you?” 
You don’t believe in the from-all-eternity-to- 
ity proposition then,” I advanced feebly. 
Vay answered tartly that she had all she could do 
keep abreast of the from-the-cradle-to-the-grave 


pring ‘it, Bobolink,” she said, looking at me 
re holding something back, old- 
mer Don't keep me In suspen "a 


then | told her that it seemed to me that 


ever imon-pure romance had been predestined, 
d that thousands and thousands of little causes 
had to contrib to the great glowing culmination. 


Che germ of the thing could lie in a drop of rain or 
i puff of wind, in a predestined whisper or a flash 
from a dark eye. For that second or fractional part 


f forsaken Inky loomed there 


once that little shove was given, 








ep uw? 
" fol ind expanding and jumping 
fences and gy act lots at lightning speed; but just 
it th tart it demanded sacrifices on the part of a good 
\ people » wouldn't figure very largely in the final 
I tifica 
Ve hut whoseromance, my Bobolink?”’ May aske-l me 
It was a bold que n, and it did nearly bring down on 
her unsuspecting head a fervent answer. I was burning to 
i ‘ Yours and mine, little May.”” Why didn’t 
| But | procrastil ted 
Chere must have been something patronizing in the slant 


if that dark head, and | brought out desperately, “ Clint’s 


my partner He will never marry her unless he finds that 
gold 
Chen he is a small part of a man, is all I can say,’’ May 
aid But why ail this philosophy, my bonny prince?” 
I narrowed my eyes and whispered that it was evidently 
for me, & man outcast and unattached, an adventurer, in 
hort, whose life w habitually on a shoe string, so to 
peak t was my part to pick up the ends of their two 


dest inic rid splice them together where they lay severed. 


lhe first thing he knows she will get out of hand,” I 


urged it on May. “She won't see all this hanging back 
from his angle.” 
What woman would?”’ May answered shortly. “ But 
t how good are you at splicing, may I ask?” 
In tl ise the remedy is sudden fortune, I happen to 
now,” | went on, “and I'm going to see what I can do for 
You 
i ime! I'm going into the Pandora—to-night.” 
The Pandora!’ May breathed “It’s three hundred 
I ach wiedged that, but I argued that if I boggled at 
at reputation for intrepidity wouldn’t stand very 
Nobody that once knew you would ever question your 
yy nal courage for one second,”’ May said softly. “But 


much better than your judgment.” 
| felt that rapier flash of romantic approval dart from 
, pierce and withdraw, and it seemed as if 
heart's blood gushed forth then 
You certainly need a guardian, you mad, mad boy,” 
May said, and faced me squarely and put her hands to my 
houlder *What won't you think of next?” 
i reached up and took hcr two wrists and put them 
owly away from me with a renunciatory gesture— where 
had | seen that in operation before?—and | turned half 
sway and said, “Il can try, and Try never was beaten, the 
old fellow says:” 
‘You're not going to do anything of the kind,” May 
“It's perfectly outrageous! 


ner W man's eve 





sid, and her eyes snapped 


It isn’t « xpec ted of you!” 
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I felt a dryness in my throat, but merely whispered, 
“Watch my smoke!” 

I explained to her rapidly my conviction that the Pan- 
dora was a secret spigot that tapped the riches of the 
Sprowl estate, and that the gold was being taken out from 
under our very feet. Who knew? It might be the very 
gold that would carry Terrazas into Mexico, rally his 
armies again around him and raise up that deadly viper’s 
head of revolution that would surely force intervention 
and the death of thousands of good men. 

“It’s too big. I can’t get that theory all inside me,” 
May said with a trace of satire. 

Suppose I had told her in so many words the part I had 
been assigned to play with Inky. Could she have got that 
inside her, I ask you? A woman’s benevolence has to have 

a personal object, furthermore, 
. don’t you think? They don’t 
yy dwell on the big universal themes 

, somehow. They look at things 
& in the concrete. We've got to 

p remedy that somehow by educa- 
tion. 

May did come down off her 
high horse after a little, but she 
didn’t get my point of view from 
first to last. She told me 
not to make a fool of my- 
self for people who prob- 
ably wouldn’t lift a hand 
in my behalf if the shoe 
was on the other foot. 

“Lift a hand?’ I re- 
peated. “‘Where is the 




































question of lifting a hand 
involved? 

‘As far as I go, it’s all 
one whether I sink or 
wim, now that you are 
in safe hands.” 

By George, May was indignant with 
that point of view, and went from 


red to white in an instant. Well, I a 


did play fast and loose with the major 
emotions that night, and I admit it. 


who meant to stake everything in 
one generous adventure that would 
result in making two people happier at least, and without 
their ever knowing the extent of my sacrifice, either. 

“You've no right, not the least in the world, to take 
that attitude,” May said hotly. “It’s simply intolerable 
in one so young to be so cynical about his own chances!” 

In one so young! The skin crawled on my neck. I 
fought for utterance, but May was beforehand with me. 

“Why not let him go down and see for himself if every- 
thing hinges on it so?”’ she blazed out. 

It was my cue to tell her then frankly that there was a 
considerable element of risk attached. The shaft was deep. 
The rope might be rotten. Then again Los Huesos- 
Bones—might not care for that sort of intrusion. 

“The man that makes the try has a good chance to get a 
red shirt out of it,” I said, and that phrase of Maricopa’s 





I Did Just Manage to Totter 
| took the part of a lonely outcast Over There and Jerk Open 
the Mouth of the Necrest Sack 
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sounded picaresquish in my fond ear. I hadn’t the faintest 
anticipation of getting one, really, but my fancy loved to 
trifle with the gory prospect. 

“A red shirt!’’ May repeated, pale as death. She hed 
all that technic at her tongue’s end, of course. 

“That’s the secret reason why Clint holds off,” I said 
“Aurelia won't let him attempt it. But, don’t you see, 
that’s all the more reason why someone unattached should 
make the try; someone with a debt of gratitude 
> fallen 


like me 
to pay off. That man took me up when I might hav 
down and died for lack of food and a kind word.” 

“Don’t!’’ May cried in a stricken voice. 

Her eyes were starry when she clung to me and asked 
me if I had reflected that, if I wouldn’t spare myself, at least 
I owed it to somebody who was waiting for me somewhere, 
somebody to whom I was destined to come to mean every- 
thing, not to take unnecessary risks. 





“So you are coming round to the one-man-and-one- 
woman idea,” I put in maliciously. “You will be telling 
me next that marriages are made in heaven.” 

I had angled for this moment. Gad, how I had angled 
for it! And May threw away her best defenses and said 
yes, perhaps they were—who knew?—and it was not for 
her to say. She was getting more malleable every second 
in that forge fire I had thrust her into. Those eyes of hers 
were just a blue dazzle. They had steel points and dancing 
lights in them, and there was something enthralling in that 
pal’s grip of hers. This outdoor life had been impercep 
tibly conditioning her and modeling her, and now she was 
right down to the essentials, slim and strong, and every 
movement of her bewitching body had that romantic sig 
nificance, that sidelong grace and that élan which is the 
despair of inferior women; that something sympatheti 
and adaptive in the flesh. She was all necessary to herself, 
as Joe Carney would have said if he had been on the ground; 
and those little neck triangles she displayed when she 
turned her head were superbly chiseled. 

“‘Sometimes I think you are the original horn-in artist, 
truly,” she dashed at me, and I made some queer gesture, 
but hung to my point of view. 

“I guess everything is viewpoint in this world, just a 
you say,” I answered, and May, with an odd sound in her 
throat, cried at me, ‘ There’s more truth than poetry in 
that, if you did but know it.” 

Jove, I never shall forget that moment! The moon wa 
coming up over the scrub oak in whose shadow we were 
standing, and I saw a star hanging in midheaven off the 
horn of Triangle Mountain. A pearly mist was shrouding 
those black declivities, and now and then 
one of those revolutionary cattle that 
Terrazas had driven over from Sonora 
would moo, and it sounded like a sad, rich 
horn being winded by a dying out! 


It’s absurd, but there certainly a 





wild, romantic strain in that ery of a cow 
in the desert when she’s on her peck. 
It’s hungrier than the deep notes of a 
violin, and with better reason 
There’s no denying, either, that I had 
been touched with that magical ray 
which gilds, which transforms. Yes, b 
Mars, I had been caught in that draught 
from the infinite which makes a sane 
man nothing but a whirling ground for 
vaporous emotion, and I felt that not} 
ing would do May and me so much good a 
a rapid scurry across the ether fields 

‘] suppose you call this fatalism,’’ she 
sighed, and I admitted it, and accused her of 
fatalistic tendencies herself. She admitted it 
partly. 

“That is,”’ she qualified, ‘I believe we were 
put here fora purpose, but what that purpose 
is we don’t know.” 

I might have enlightened her, but I felt 
bashfully that the time hadn’t come. What 
was there about that girl that reached out and 
’ clamped to my windpipe every time I thought 
of something fundamental to say? I simply 
gloomed and agreed. I told her a little hi 
ily that I had given up all hopes of persor 
success in this world; I was an empty shell, 
a husk. I had thought of life at one time as 
a sort of glorious scroll that was being unrolled for me to 
walk on step by step by the invisible hands of the fates 
and the furies. But of late everything was dust and ashes, 
phantoms. I went so far as to tell her that I had the phan 
tom touch, and that I had only to reach out my hand and 
all those mountains would sink into the dust. 

‘I dare you!”’ May cried in ringing tones, and I retorted 
lamely that I didn’t want to. 

“It’s the most depressing line of chatter I have listened 
to in many a day, I know that much,” May cut in. “ Per- 
fectly morbid, in fact. Come over to the tent and have a 
comfy little smoke and then go turn in like a good boy.”’ 

“T don’t think you have ever quite understood,’’ I mut- 
tered, choked. ‘“ Well, wish me luck.” 

(Centinued on Page 26) 
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! held out my hand, thinking that in another minute | 
hould be picturing her as standing where I had left her, 
irooping, her heart throbbing and tears dimming her eyes, 

iybe, at the splendid folly of that undertaking. In place 
f that she whirled and ran full tilt into the shadows where 

tent was pitched 

I stumbled down the canyon trail, thinking that every- 
ng had come to nothing through that one act of hers. 
ll you believe it, I was no sooner on the floor of the 
snyon than she faced me in that darkness, floated up to 
ne, actually collided with me. She felt like a cool and 
elvety young solid, and I was surprised to find so much 
lear substance poured into that slender mold. In our 
lances she had swayed to a touch, been all ethereal. 

To my cry of pure surprise she laughed, “I slid down the 
water pipe, Bobolink."’ She looked close into my face and 

iid tensely, “If there’s any likelihood of a red shirt, this 
is going too ” and tapped her gun pocket significantly. 

She had gone back and strapped that thing about her 
waist for my protec tion! 

I don't need that,” I whispered. “‘Go back like a good 





Then come back with me,” she said, and I wouldn't 


The upshot of it was that we moved on together, my 
in fighter and i. Such was the inauspicious start of 





itthe $ 
my hand-forged opportunity to grow to the stature of the 
Australian in May’s eyes. She didn't know what she 
wanted the man of men to do, and by Jupiter, I meant to 


headgear, raised over the mouth of the 
haft, was » of heavy hewn timbers, the butts project- 
ng from the eaves of a temporary roof. This headgear has 
nother name— the gallows frame—and my heart sank 
when I saw it. I had that temporizing or procrastinating 
istinet to walk past it on some pretext or other and defer 





t he cle cent, 

| took May’s arm just above the elbow to enjoin silence 
and absorb courage, and we crept over toward the Empire 
ind looked in, There was a kind of conclave going on in 
there, but on account of the catclaws swarming under the 
windows we couldn't get close enough to hear, and at first 
| could see nothing but the portentous countenance of 
General Terrazas glooming in the light of one of those long 
blue candles. He looked like a dethroned monarch. 

He had that dark, proud look of a glorious exile about 
him, as if he had lost something—a continent for choice, 

You remember that Spanish ballad that says 

n effect, “ Yesterday I was King of Spain; to-day 
i am King of Nothing.” Terrazas looked as if he 
might have stepped out of it. There was certainly 
an imperial quality adorning that pockmarked, 
pot-bellied little reptile, with his campaign hat in 
tatters and his blue-black mustaches twisted into 
twin spires 

By shifting along a foot or twoI caught aglimpse 
of that genial specter, Los Huesos—Bones. He 
was standing there in that attitude of silent ex- 
pectancy that was usual with him. What was he 
waiting for? He had the look of a man lying in 
wait, of a man waiting for his enemies to hang 
themselves at the other end of an invisible rope 
which he kept paying out to them, and right away 
I saw that one of the men at the end of this rope 
was Sydney Hecker, Can youimagine it? So this 
was what Syd was doing with his evenings. You 
could have brained me with a ladies’ fan, as our 
ancestors used to say, when I caught sight of poor 
Syd sitting there on the edge of one of those cane 

hairs, pale as death and with great circles under 

his eyes from lack of sleep. Had he sold us out? 
But what had Syd to sell? Was he offering his 
services to the opposition camp? I could imagine 
his asking them in that husky whisper, “Is it 
legal? "’ and getting back the same answer I had 
given him, ‘Legal as breathing,” only this time 
with the significant wiping of a bony forefinger 
vcross a lean throat. 

I craned my neck and made out just back of 
him, half in shadow, the enigmatical figure of that 

ebustian Polhill, sitting there, perfectly inert as 
isual, like a stuffed figure 

| half carried May back into the darkness with 
her two elbows in the open palms of my hands be- 
fore she could see Syd. I was afraid she couldn't 
keep that secret, and I wanted it a secret until I 
knew more about it. I felt truly sorry for poor 
Syd. More than ever he looked sick and out of 

ong, and I felt that if he kept on as he was 
going he would be beyond the reach of any mortal 
song restorer before many moons. 

‘My heart is in my mouth,’’ May whispered 
to me. ‘What is in the wind, do you suppose?” 
‘You would come,” I said bitterly. “I told you 

was no errand for a woman.” 
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She told me later that that feeling of dismay had passed 
clear to her knees like strong drink, and nothing but the 
sight of my set face had held her back from picking up her 
skirts and making a run for it. As for myself, I looked 
upon her as a fair white curtain, hung up where I could 
see myself shadowed there many times as big as life. 

Glancing over her shoulder, with one arm around her to 
steady her, I could just see the outlines of the gray dump 
of the Neck-or-Nothing beyond, an integral part of the 
Sprowl estate, and separated from the Pandora by nothing 
more substantial than a mathematical line. 

These patents are given ad calum, ad inferna, you know; 
they extend, that is, perpendicularly from hell to heaven. 
The Government is nothing if not generous. 

I couldn’t put off clambering into that black shaft any 
longer. Whatever deviltry might be lurking there, I stood 
committed a thousand ways, and May was waiting for me. 
If the guests in the Empire should get wind of this trespass 
I was certain to be caught like a rat in atrap. If anyone 
came by at the right time the creak of the windlass drum 
would betray me. To guard against that I pressed into 
May’s hand a little bug light. 

“If anyone comes flash that,”’ I whispered. 
look for yourself then?”’ 

“What would you bet to the contrary?’’ May asked 
pithily, and I wouldn’t have wagered much. Both her 
hands closed over mine when I gave her that light, and 
they were cold as ice. 

“Think twice,” she whispered. “It isn’t too late 
even yet.” 

I said, “It’s all right. I have the phantom touch, don’t 
forget,’’ and I began to let myself slide. 

I wasn’t lacking, of course, in that instinctive fear of 
narrow spaces which all men carry to the tomb, and the 
native heat of earth pinched my lungs tight before I had 
gone a hundred feet. A smell of dank fungus choked 
me too, 

Gad, the phantom touch wasn’t very much in evidence 
on a rope that began to feel more and more like a red-hot 
bar! I wondered whether it wasn’t the fool in my breast 
that had dictated a fair half of that philosophy of disillu- 
sion that had got me into this predicament. Wouldn't it 
have been better for me to imitate Clint, swallow the 
universe at one gulp, and leave it to the involuntary man 
within to digest its inconsistencies? 

But right there, when I hung dangling, I heard those pet 
words of his ring close in my ears, ‘‘Go-—on—down,’* and 
I dropped another fifty feet. Then, with my head lolling 


“Can you 
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on my shoulders, I saw what looked like the flash of a 
firefly about a thousand feet in the darkness above m« 
May’s signal! 

By George, I was visited by a sense of utter disembodi- 
ment! I was panicky, right, and it was by the merest 
chance that I managed to hook my toe into a crack be- 
tween two loosened planks in the side of the shaft. I 
twisted my leg, and the plank fell in with a clatter. There 
was a space behind it. 

I crawled in there, expecting to hear that rope rattling 
down the shaft, and I felt rather low and less adventure- 
sore than formerly; but nothing further happened on 
that side. But while I was sitting there in blackness, with 
my chin on my breast, a current of air, coming from what 
I supposed was the dead end of that drift, touched my 
cheek. I sprang up and, cupping my hand over the reflector 


1 


of my carbide lamp, spun the flint sharply. As soon as that 
needlelike jet of flame shot out I saw my situation plainly 
I was in the acute angle of a ragged, wedge-shaped cave 
with a bad-looking roof which only cleared my head by a 
few inches. It sloped upward, though, and at the far end 
I saw a ledge of solid stone rising to a height of ten feet, 
with a centipede ladder leaned against it. The upper end 
of that ladder was thrust into a hole in the rock large 
enough to admit the passage of a man’s body. 

I took the lamp in my teeth and went up that ladde 
and dragged myself through that hole, when I found m; 
self in a second cave bigger than the last, with smoother 
and more workmanlike walls, which showed traces of some 
kind of mining. 

Then I saw that this stope was connected with on 
higher yet by means of an immense black log with steps 
cut in its front face. I put my thumb into the lowest 
those steps and found it worn smooth as glass. The solu 
tion came to me in a flash. These steps had been wort 
smooth by the rub of innumerable bare feet. I had got int 
an ancient Mexican working, one of those untimbered 
mines hewn from the rock by the aid of tempered copper 
tools alone, without the aid or knowledge of blastir 
powders, by the use of the bar alone —el barreno 

Was this then the secret of the Pandora? I was all agos 
and I was getting ready to worm my way farther yet u 
this mysterious backstairs when my eye was caught b 


traces of a sluggish trail on the ground, the kind of trail 





that might be made by dragging a heavy sacl Right 
the heels of that I picked up a piece of fairy quartz 
That’s no receipt for slowing down a rapid pulse. | 


stood stock-still, staring at that fragment with the yellow 
vein twisting through it, and I had that consecrated 
feeling Clint had had so many times, I fancy, onl 








now with the blinding dazzle of triumph in it 
had laid hold of the yellow metal itself. Gold! 

It’s a fact, I only needed to lift that lancelike 
flame an inch or two to see the termination of 
that trail in a row of bulging canvas sacks leaning 
together there against the hanging wall he 
stope with every hall mark of treasure-trove 
their bulky rounds. 

My knees joggled together, sweat jumped 
on me, I was dizzy; and I began to fear I wou 
have to get down on my hands and knees and 





crawl up to that weight of treasure; but I d 
just manage to totter over there and jerk ope: 
the mouth of the nearest sack 

Yes, the native metal. You couldn't any mors 
mistake it than you could mistake the first ay 
proach of love. The real thing! I tore at 
my hands until my finger ends ran red, gashed |} 
those shining matrices. I hefted the sacl It 
weight was terrible and miraculous, and I t 
myself that May and I should never come to want 


now, 
Raw gold! It hadn’t even been put throug 
stamping mill, but stood there just in the shape 


which it had lain after those terrific crucibles below 
had emptied themselves, and earth pressures had 
squirted it into these seamy crystals. Those few 
bits that I picked out of the quartz resembled 
. the odd sprawling shapes that small quantities of 
lead assume when thrown molten into cold water 
I should say it must have been three-quarters pure 


gold, and I knew at once, of course, that it had 
been stolen from the Neck-or-Nothing on its lower 
levels. 


Right on top of that a wave of mistrust swept 
over me, I was afraid I was dreaming. Ther 
certainly was a kind of treacherous insecurit; 
that vision, and even in the taste of the blood that 
was running off my finger ends, and in the awful 
grayness that seemed to be falling on things, ooz 
ing out of those rock walls. 

I remembered that I used to have dreams that 
matched this one when I was a boy. I lived ther 
near a big stamping company that made coal hods 
Their dump, out back of a big red fence, wa 
heaped up with small circles of tin and sheet 
the size of quarters and half dollars. 








‘Wait till you hear me complain, will you?’ 
he whispered then 


Big Chief Joe of the Hopis and a Little Eastern Friend 


(Continued on Page 66 
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Hupmobile 








HE fact of the matter 1s that $400 or 

$500 more than the Hupmobile price 
cannot buy, in any car, any deeper satis- 
faction, or more continuous economy, than 
the Hupmobile owner enjoys. 


You probably know these things as well as 
we do, and your recollection of everything 
vou have ever heard about the Hupmobile 
will confirm and freshen that knowledge. 


It 1s perfectly plain, therefore, that the 
new Hupmobile price of $1250 represents 
one of the very few reductions of outstand- 
Ing importance which have vet been made. 


Now °1250 


up and told her she'd been nursing a thief. 
He drove away in a better humor. To- 
morrow he'd go back to Canastego and see 
that handbill again. 
No use telling the 
et. It would be a long time 
fellow could move. 

The idea took firm hold of him before he 
drove in at his own gate and stabled the 
mare. There was no hurry. Why not let 
Humber is his wife work over this rascal 
a while before telling them? They liked 
doing such things, did they? He remem- 
bered faintly a fable in the old reader, about 
a farmer who had been sorry for a frozen 
snake and warmed it in his coat. Maybe it 
wouldn't do any harm to wait a bit and see 
what happened when this snake had been 
thawed! 


sheriff about it just 
before the 


au 


“Now the viper, thawed out 
ind restored te enjoyment, 
For pleasant employment 
Was casting about.” 


HE handbill disappointed him a little. 

The reward was only two hundred dol- 
lars-a pleasing sum if considered inde- 
pendently, but trifling when compared to 
the figures in fat black type on some of the 
other bills. He felt defrauded; it might 
just as easily have happened that his cap- 
tive should turn out.to be one of the richer 
prizes 

The poster, however, satisfied him that 
he had made no mistake in his identifica- 
tion. This was the man he had found in the 
road, beyond any doubt. The description 
fittedaccurately inevery detail. Hechecked 
them carefully, standing close to the board 
so that he shielded the notice from chance 
observance by the people who came and 
went behind him. .The fellow had a lot of 
aliases: Simpson, Corcoran, Grayling. Of 
course he'd be traveling under another 
now 

Two hundred dollars, after all, was a 
pretty good windfall. Cray glanced cau- 
tiously about him; no one was watching 
when he puiled the bill free from the tacks 
and slid it into his duster pocket. They'd 
never miss it, among so many, and it would 
be safer to get it out of sight. 

Wanted for swindling, eh? And the ad- 
dress given was some town in Illinois, of 
which he hadn't heard. Small place, prob- 
ably. And that meant that this swindler 
dealt with small prey—village merchants, 
perhaps, or farmers. He could find out 
eusily enough by writing to the sheriff. But 
he decided, as he unhitched the tie strap 
from the stone post before the courthouse, 
to lie low a while. Simpson couldn't possi- 
bly get away; there was no use hurrying. 

He confirmed this conclusion when Joe 
Humber's car stopped beside him. 

“Broke his thigh bone,”’ said Humber. 

That's all that ails him. Came to while 
Doe Linton was setting it. Got him all tied 
up in bed with a weight and pulley to keep 
the leg from shrinking when it knits.’ 

‘Take quite a spell, won't it? 
“Yes. The doc says so.” 
Going to keep him till he’s well?” 

“Guess so. Hard to move him, the way 
he’s fixed. And Minnie sort of likes nursing 
folks. Company for her.” 

Cray grunted. It would serve them both 
right when the truth came out, Petting a 
stranger, without even finding out who and 
whaihewas! Humberglanced at thestores. 

“Came over to get some stuff the doc 
wanted for him. Quite a chore to tinker up 
a break like this. Stop in and see him when 
you go by 
found hin 

* Allright.” Cray nodded. ‘‘Whoishe?” 

“Name's Burton. Says he’s a sort of 
drummer. Teo sick to do much taiking 
yet.”” He brightened. “Stopped at the 
poor farm to see Lou on my way over. He 
acted mighty glad to see me. Tough, the 
way he’s crippled. But they're good to him, 
he says. Guess it seems pretty nice, after 
jail,”’ 

Cray scowled and turned away. Good to 
him, were they? Pampering him, just be- 
cause he'd been a slick rascal all his days! 
Wasting county money on a jailbird! A 
train of sullen thought led from the griev- 
ance to the other symptoms of decadence 
he detested. As he drove back through the 
dusty heat he worried about the money 
lying idle in the Canastego bank—money 
that ought to be paying him 15 per cent 
nstead of 4. Profitable loans were scarcer 





We told him it was you that 
. 


every year, unless you took big risks. There 
was too much money, and too many people 
had it, these days. Wasted it, too, with 
both hands. 

He tied his horse at the Humber farm 
and went back to the kitchen door. Minnie 
Humber greeted him quietly, without stop- 
ping her manipulation of a patent bread 
mixer. He scowled at the device, at the 
enameled sink and the oil stove and the 
electric bulb which swung above the table. 
The woman herself was irritating, too, in 
her neat short-skirted gingham. She didn’t 
look the way a farmer's wife ought to; Cray 
had the sense of something almost impious 
about her. 

**How is he?”’ He jerked his head toward 
the bedroom. 

**Well’s could be expected.” 

He disliked her speech. It was too brisk, 
too assertive. Farm women had no business 
to talk like this. She needed taking down. 
She didn’t even ask him in. He thought of 
other women who had made him nervously 
welcome, urged him to stop for meals, 
women who were properly afraid of him. 
His dislike deepened a little 

‘*Make a lot of work for you, I guess.” 
He spoke with no affectation of sympathy. 

“Not much—not as much as you'd 
think. The house is so handy—and I like 
nursing.” 

He resented this because he saw that it 
was true. The extra burden didn’t worry 
her. Well, she’d have her trouble for her 
pains. He began to foresee a special pleas- 
ure in the Soreiiasion he had waiting for 
her. Liked nursing, did she? Wait till she 
found what she'd been nursing! He turned 
away, grinning faintly. He could afford to 
wait. It occurred to him that the longer he 

waited the more work she would waste. 
There was no reason why he shouldn't let 
the fellow get almost well before he sprang 
his trap. 

He turned the idea over in his mind on 
the way home. As he cooked his supper he 
kept thinking of the Humber kitchen, com- 
peries it with his own. His bachelor house- 

eeping had taught him enough to let him 
realize how easy Minnie Humber’s work 
must be, with no water to carry, no wood 
and ashes to bother with, a machine to 
wash clothes and another to mix bread, 
light at the touch of a button, a warm house 
in winter, with only the one fire to tend. 
No wonder she could spare time and 
strength for stray jailbirds with broken 
legs. 

He read his paper by lamplight, his 
thought slipping away from the print to 
contemplate his coming stroke. 

It was on that first evening that he began 
to wish that he could hit the Humbers di- 
rectly, instead of through their guest. After 
all, it wouldn’t hurt them much, merely to 
turn the swindler over to the law. And 
again the old fable suggested itself. If you 
warm a snake in your bosom it ought to 
bite you. He wondered whether there 
might not be some way in which the situa- 
tion could be made to yield something bet- 
ter than two hundred dollars and a satisfied 
spite. He could take his time to think it 
over anyway. There was nothing to lose by 
waiting. 

He did not see the injured man until 
some two weeks later, but he thought of 
him almost continuously. And his first 
sight of the face against the pillow pleased 
him. He had that queer blind sense of re- 
pulsion that he felt toward bats and toads 
and snakes—a sort of fascination below it. 
Burton, as he was called, twisted bright 
dark eyes at him, eyes that denied the affa- 


bility of his lips. 4 
“Much obliged for picking me up,"’ he 
said. ‘‘Nice of you to drop in too. Sit 


oe 


down, will you? 

Cray complied, observing that the Hum- 
bers were making him as comfortable as 
they could. There were flowers on the 
stand by the bed, magazines and news- 
papers beside them, and a few books. Cray 
scowled at the slant of sun which brought 
out a cheerful color in the rag rugs. Evena 
reading lamp clamped to the headboard! 
A fine way to treat a man who by rights 
should be in state’s prison! 

‘Taking a sight of trouble over you, eh? 

He did not keep the contemptuous note 
from his voice, The eyes flickered back to 
his; again he had the half shudder of repul- 
sion as he met them. He would have known 
that this fellow was a crook even if he had 
never seen that handbill. 


9” 
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“TI lit pretty soft, all right.” The grin 
had no gratitude in it; the swindler clearly 
regarded his comfort as a matter of private 
luck, for which he took credit to himself, as 
if for cleverness. “T generally do,” he 
added. ‘‘ Never cate h me out with a fork 
when it rains a? 

Cray grunted. Call it lucky to fall off a 
train and smash a leg? 

“Sure. Ought to been killed for a trick 
like that—leaning over the rail on the ob- 
servation platform and grabbing for my 
hat with both hands!’ 

So that was the way he explained it, eh? 
It struck Cray that possibly this was true; 
if he had jumped to escape arrest they 
would have stopped the train and found 
him. Certainly, before now, somebody 
would have come back to look for traces of 
his passage, even if he hadn’t been seen to 
jump. He was inwardly amused, though, 
at the man’s belief in his luck; he’d find 
out presently that chance had flung him in 
the way of the only man for miles and miles 
who could have recognized him. 

But he said nothing; it seemed as if it 
would spoil the pleasure of his coming blow 
to give any warning of it. He sat a few min- 
utes, listening to Burton’s talk, curiously 
fascinated by the man’s utter lack of grati- 
tude. He spoke of the Humbers as hicks 
and rubes, plainly regarding Cray himself 
as more sophisticated. For some reason 
this pleased the money lender, in spite of 
his aversion to the thief; there was a subtle 
compliment in the tone. 

He went away without revealing his 
knowledge. Time enough for that later, 
when Burton could be moved. He discov- 
ered a queer reluctance to show his hand 
and end the game. He stopped in several 
times during the next ten days, hugging his 
secret, listening to braggart speech. He saw 
that Burton had no fear of detection at 
present. He had sent for some of his be- 
longings, anyway. Cray hated himsteadily, 
and yet found him queerly interesting, as 
before. Burton had arranged with Minnie 
Humber to pay board, and chuckled over 
the figures. It would cost fifty dollars a 
week, at the least, to buy such care in a 
city hospital. Here he got it for twelve. 
And the doctor charged only two dollars 
a visit too. All this, according to Bur- 
ton, was pretty soft. Somehow his self- 
satisfaction angered Cray to the point of 
speech at last. 

“Enjoy yourself while you’re at it. You 
won't get any petting in the pen, and 
you're going there when you can walk.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” 

Burton’s voice grated. Cray was sud- 
denly a little afraid of him, but his common 
sense told him that he had no cause. The 
fellow was still helpless. He showed the 
handbill. 

“Try to tell me this isn’t you?” 

Burton glanced at it carelessly. ‘‘It’s me, 
all right, but there’s nothing to it. I can 
beat that case. And — 

“Tt won’t hurt you then if I collect the 
reward,” put in Cray. “I can use it.’ 

“Rats—you must be simple if you think 

you'll ever see a jitney of that! Suppose 
that yap sheriff'll let you pry it out of him?”’ 

““We'llsee.”” Cray folded the bill. “‘ Any- 
way, when Humber and his woman know 
about it you won’t get pampered any more, 
I guess.”’ 

He found a certain satisfaction in this. 
But Burton only laughed. 

“And they been telling me you’re wise! 
Ever since I been here they’ve handed it 
to me. ‘Cray’s the smartest lad in these 
parts!’ And now you're all set to pass up 
the easiest coin that ever came your way! 

Cray's nerves jumped. Perhaps after all 
there might be more money in dealing with 
Burton himself. He saw a possibility for 
playing the game both ways; he could sell 
his silence to Burton and then notify the 
Illinois sheriff just the same. A crook was 
fair game for such devices, 

“I’m generally ready to talk business,’ 
he heard himself saying. ‘What's your 
proposition?’ 

‘Hand me that brown grip, will you? 
I'll show you.’ 

Cray complied, his interest mounting. 
A satchel full of money? 

“Look here—-take a good look! Let’s see 
how wise you are.” 

Burton opened the bag and produced a 
printed form. Cray studied it narrowly. At 
first it seemed to be merely a rather clum- 
sily worded and badly arranged receipt, 





November 26, 192i 


needlessly wide and unevenly spaced. But 
something caught his eye in the arrange- 
ment of the type. He covered one side of it, 
and the meaning was clear. Cut the form 
vertically and one part of it became a com- 
monplace promissory note, with a blank 
space in which the amount could be written. 

He had heard and read a good dea! about 
such swindles. The old seed-oats game, 
they called it. A farmer was persuaded into 
signing a seemingly innocent contract 
which looked very much to his advantage; 
this was trimmed down into a note, and the 
note, sold to a third party, was collectible 
at law. Cray knew that it did not matter 
how fraudulent the original transaction 
might be. A bank, for instance, which 
bought in good faith a promise to pay 
money, could collect on it, regardless of the 
circumstances attending the origin of the 
paper. 

He had often thought wistfully of the 
profit a man could make out of such a 
deal—a profit entirely sure and legitimate 
He had even planned how he would handle 
the transaction; a man should be able to 
drive a thrifty bargain with a thief. He 
would buy those notes for a fraction of their 
face, he had told himself. 

But the game was too old. Everybody 
had heard about it by this time. Even here 
in Glen Township people were too wise to 
fall for such a trick. Even Joe Humber 
would see something wrong with that re- 
ceipt form, almost as easily as Cray himself 
had spotted it. He handed back the paper 

“You think you could work that old 
swindle here? Why, they'd laugh at you!” 

Burton laughed himself. ‘Would they? 
Ever know a farmer th: at would quarrel 
with ready money? I let "em think they’ re 
skinning me, brother. I pay ’em five price 
for something they don’t want. They grab 
it while the grabbing’s good.” 

“For instance?” Cray leaned closer and 
glanced at the door. 

“Oh, there’s hundreds of ways 
times I buy fruit or vegetables or eggs 
above the market. Sometimes I pay spot 
cash for a calf or a pig that I’m going to 
call for next week. Anything’ll do. All I 
need is an excuse to ask for a receipt and 
pay a bit of change. They do the rest.”’ 

Cray meditated. It was a sound scheme, 
he knew. People were wary when some- 
body tried to secure a signature, but their 
caution hardly ever concerned itself with 
taking a profit. It would work—it would 
work easily on the Humbers, who wouldn’t 
be expecting to be stung by a man they'd 
housed and nursed for weeks. 

His mind leaped ahead. If he could get 
a judgment against Humber for even a few 
hundred dollars it might force the place 
into the market. And it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to pay anything for such a note. He 
could take it away from Burton as the price 
of his silence, for nothing. 

“You seem to think I’m a crook my- 
self,”’ he said coldly. “‘I wouldn’t meddle 
in anything like that for any amount of 
money.” 

Burton’s lips twisted. “Oh, very well! 
See whether you can finger that two hun 
dred, then. I'll bet you five seeds you never 
get a nickel of it.” 

“We'll see.”’ 

But Cray discovered that the two 
hundred-dollar reward had suddenly dwin- 
dled in appeal. Compared to the possible 
profit on the transaction which Burton had 
outlined it was a trifling sum. And he rea- 
soned with himself. After all, where was 
there any dishonesty in his side of the bar- 
gain? It was entirely legal for a banker to 
buy paper without inquiring into the con- 
sideration that had been given for it; there 
was no reason why it couldn’t be managed 
as a regular business transaction. He’d 
been lending money for thirty years; every- 
body knew that he bought and sold promis- 
sory notes as part of his everyday trade. 
He would appear only as the innocent third 
party, in the law’s vigilant eye. 

He could make a pretty profit with abso- 
lute safety, a far bigger profit than the re- 
ward, even supposing that he managed to 
collect that. Burton might be right; he’d 
probably have to sue the sheriff to collect, 
at least, dividing with some lawyer if he 
won. 

And it would be Humber who would pay. 
His hatred nudged him forward eagerly. 
Here was the chance he had waited for, 
longed for! He could smash Humber at 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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New Series Sedan 
| Now Showing 


Rg This fine Sedan reveals at a glance such a wealth of 
1 t beauty and goodness that its price seems almost un- 


believable. Impressed as you may be by the generous 
character of the details printed below, you will be still 


more deeply impressed when you see the car itself. 


) Larger, handsome radiator and hood. 


Drum type head lamps and cowl lamps, 
nickel trimmed. Non-glare lenses. 


Cord tires, non-skid, front and rear; 31 x 4 
inch, straight side. 


Disc steel wheels, demountable at the rim 
and at the hub; or wood artillery wheels, 
‘ without extra cost. 


Unusually long springs promote comfort, 
tire economy, roadability. 


i 
| 
‘ Broadcloth upholstery ; Turkish cushions. 
, Back-cushion springs of new and special 
i design, extremely comfortable. Adult- 
j size seats deep and wide and roomy. 
Crank regulator for door windows. 

. Special inside locking device on the doors. 

\ Yale lock on right front door. 

J 





Features that Distinguish the Good Maxwell Sedan, New Series 


New type windshield, hinged at top of 
upper half and bottom of lower half. 
Splendid ventilation, but no inside drip 
in driving rain. Windshield wiper; wind- 
shield visor. Rear-vision mirror. 


Bodies lower and larger, car is lower, with- 
out sacrificing headroom. Fioor level with 
chassis frame. Wool carpet on floor. 


Mechanism more simple and more acces- 
sible. Alemite chassis lubrication. 


New steering comfort—wheel so placed 
that driver’s hands reach it naturally, 
comfortably, and without stretching. 


Clutch and brake action, steering and 
gear-shifting made easier. 


Handsome and accessible instrument 
board. Best switches. Improved dash 
gas adjustment. 


: fi MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD 


Touring Cars Roadsters 


“The Good 








WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Sedans Coupes 


MAXWELL 








Continued fram Page 28) 
last —break him! Aud make money doing 
it too! Finally, he could outwit this thief, 
who was going to repay Humber’s kindness 
fw) robbing him. 

Burton spoke softly. ‘“ Humber says you 
been trying to get hold of his land. Here’s 
a Way you can get it, easy enough. I can 
make the note call for anything you say. 
You can levy on the farm to collect.” 

Cray shook his head instinctively. It 

wouldn’t do to let Burton see that he was 
tempted, 
—.’ You'd have the laugh on him,” sug- 
gested Burton. “You ought to hear what 
he says about you now. Talks as if you got 
your notions out of the Ark. Guess you got 
it in for him, haven't you?”’ 

Cray shrugged. ‘I'm not interested, It 
wouldn't be honest.” 

‘How do you get that way? Why isn’t 
it honest? You know more about honesty 
than the law? Law says it’s square and 

ght, doesn’t it? I’m the only crook in the 
party. Ieangetsent up forit, but not you,” 

Cray saw the force of this. After all, i 
wasn’t his business to rewrite the statutes. 
The law specified the distinction between 
honesty and fraud very plainly. His part in 
this transaction was entirely legal, out- 
wardly. And who was to tell that he knew 
in advance how the scheme was worked? 
Not Burton, certainly 

‘Afraid they'll think you were in on the 
play? I'll tell you how to fix that. So far as 
you know I’m selling used cars. Here’s my 
card, see? That’s my business. 1 sell 
secondhand cars on time, taking notes in 
payment. I sell you the notes. That’s your 
business. Everything’s open and above- 
board.”’ 

‘I~ I'll think it over,” said Cray weakly. 

‘That's right. Think hard. There's big 
money in this. I can give you Humber’s 
iything you say~a thousand 
two thousan a 

I'll let you know,” said Cray 

But his mind was made up even then 
He'd take Humber’s equity in the farm for 
nothing! He grinned slightly as he passed 
Minnie Humber on his way out. They'd 
warm a snake, would they? Maybe when 
this thing was over, Joe Humber wouldn't 
feel like standing up for Lou Gratton 
taking him magazines and tobacco! 

It would teach the whole community a 

eon. He began to see it in the light of a 
duty; make un example of the Humbers 
and folks wouldn't be tempted to treat 
crooks as if they were sick babies! 

He kept away from Burton after this, 
contenting himse lf with another brief visit, 
in the course of which he told the swindler 
that he'd consider any good paper offered 
him at an attractive discount. He followed 
the fellow’s recovery easily enough through 
Linton, who was childishly glad to talk 
about the case 

Che ice was mending beautifully, he said. 
Burton would walk as well as ever in a little 
while 

By the time Linton told him that Burton 
was well enough to travel he had settled the 
question with his conscience, As Burton 
said, a man had no need to go behind the 
law; that was what the law was for—to 
forbid private interpretations of honesty 
If Burton chose to be crooked at the risk of 
punishment, that was no affair of James 
Cray's 

He met Burton, walking with a crutch, 
on one of his trips past the Humber place, 
and arranged matters with him. Burton 
showed him Humber’s signature, but re 
fused to close the deal until he was ready to 
leave. They would meet in Canastego and 
setile it next week. Humber was to drive 
Burton there in his flivver 

K ifty-fifty,"” he specified 

11 go, on that basis?”’ 
Cray hesitated Burton seemed to think 
e had not understood ’ 
‘Suppose | make it for two thousand, 
he explained, ‘Suit 
vourself .[ can fill it out for anything you 
Ay. 
Cray hesit 


ter, of course 





note for an 


‘How high 


you get it for ene,” 


ated still. The higher the bet- 
, but it would be safer to keep 
it low enough te avoid too much comment 
People would know that he wouldn't lend 
Humber any very great sum. The matter 
of advancing Burton's half did not trouble 
him. He had no intention of paying him 
inything whatever 

‘A thousand’s big enough,” he decided 
‘lL wouldn’t care about going higher than 
that 

‘Small stuff,” grumbled Burton. “I'll 
ardly make expenses on five hundred.” 

‘Tean't helpthat. Athousand’senough.” 


He drove on, surveying the fields which 
flanked the road with a proprietarial eye. 
They were as good as his, except for the 
mortgage the bank held on ‘them. He could 
afford to settle that. 

Burton was waiting for him at the Can- 
astego Hotel when he reached the county 
seat a week later. He was slightly nervous. 
Cray despised him. A crook ought to have 
courage anyway. This fellow was a coward 
as well as a thief. Looking over his shoul- 
der all the time, as if he expected Alec 
McFee to sneak up behind him in the name 
of the law! 

‘‘Here you are. Slip me mine, quick.” 
Burton showed him the note, but did not let 
him take it. “‘Nothing doing! I get mine 
before you put your hooks on this paper. 
I got your number, Cray—you’d cross me 
in a second if you could.” 

Cray’s fingers itched. Humber’s wife had 
signed too! But the idea of paying for the 
note was new and unpleasant. He tried to 
think of some excuse that would let him 
pocket the note, but Burton’s eye was very 
bright and very hard. 

“Look at it all you want—right here on 
the table— but keep your mitts off it till 
I'm paid.” 

Cray studied it carefully. He knew 
Humber’s awkward signature, and had 
seen his wife’s too, The note was genuine 
enough. But five hundred dollars! 

‘I’ve thought it over and decided I 
coul¢ in't do it at the price, ” he said slowly. 

‘Tt’ s too big a risk.’ 

‘I expected that. It'll cost you six hun- 
dred now. And the price goes up every 
time you squawk. You've got five minutes 
to settle. I've dealt with twenty cheap 
skins like you, Cray, and know the com- 
bination, Six hundred, and quick.” 

ll have to get it at the bank,”’ said 
Cray. 

He felt suddenly helpless. Dealing with 
a thief was different from handling honest 
men. This fellow wasn’t afraid of him, 
wasn't even afraid of being arrested. 

“IT thought so, I'll just fine you fifty for 
being so raw with it. Meant to toss the 
hooks into me for the whole works! Beat it 
down to the bank and come back with six- 
fifty. I want to hop that rattler in ten min- 
utes from now.” 

For an instant Cray nearly threw up the 
chance. He could still turn Burton over to 
the sheriff and deny any complicity in the 
scheme. But he saw Humber’s note, and 
beyond it the Humber place and the satis- 
faction of his ancient spite, Even if Hum- 
ber met the note there would be a profit of 
50 per cent on the investment. And if he 
didn't 

“Allright. I'll get it.” 

He hurried away. At the teller’s wicket 
it occurred to him that he'd better draw 
out a little more than the required sum, It 
would show on the bank’s records if the 
case ever came to court, prove that he'd 
paid a fair price for the note. He made his 


“check for nine hundred and barely paused 


to verify the teller’s count. He did not 
realize his error until Burton calmly took 
the whole sum from him as he tried to sep- 
arate it, and handed over the note. 

‘*Nine hundred.”’ Burton riffled the bills 
swiftly. ‘That's better all around, Cray. 
It makes your part in the deal mighty near 
legal, and it’s an extra two-fifty for me. 
You're wise, Never go off the square unless 
you're cut out for a crook, Thanks. So 
long.” 

Cray stared after him, 
permeated with a helpless envy. Crooks 
could do such things, he thought. An hon- 
est man would have had to watch that 
extra two hundred and fifty go back into 
the pocket, instead of snatching it. 

His loss affected him only as his admira- 
tion faded. And he took it with a resigna- 
tion that surprised himself. After all, it 
made his position much better. He could 
take the stand now, and swear truthfully 
that he had paid nine hundred for the note. 
Perjury was risky in a case like this. 

It occurred to him to make things a little 
safer still by telling several people that he 
heard Joe Humber was getting another car. 
That would explain the note when it came 
to court. And it wouldn’t matter if Hum- 
ber denied the rumor when it reached him. 

He was a little startled, however, to see 
Itumber driving a new flivver a few days 
later, 

‘Thought I might as well trade in the 
old one while I had some ready money,” 
said Humber cheerfully. “Burton paid up 
his board bill and took a fancy to the old 
dresser i in his room too. Got a good price 
for it. 


open-mouthed, 
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Cray suppressed a temptation to laugh 
at the tone. His time was coming. 


Pees 


“And seeing a finger invading his berth, 
Bit into that finger for all he was worth!” 


HE new car passed him when he was 

within a mile of town. He nodded so- 
berly in response to Joe Humber’s cheerful 
hail, and grinned at the yellow dust cloud 
in which the flivver disappeared. They 
must have heard from the bank, of course, 
but they wouldn’t know that he was in- 
volved. He had deposited the note two 
days earlier, for collection, and the bank 
would simply have mailed Humber a no- 
tice that a note would fall due on the tenth. 
That was why they hadn’t stopped to talk 
about it. 

He chuckled. They’d stopped at the 
poor farm, though, to take Lou Gratton 
into town with them, as they usually did. 
He had recognized the old scoundrel in the 
back seat, with his crutch sticking up be- 
side him. After they'd finished with this 
business they wouldn’t be so fond of 
swindlers. 

The car was standing in front of the bank 
when he drove up and hitched his mare 
beside it. He grinned at it. He could levy 
on that, too, along with the rest of Joe 
Humber’s possessions. He went into the 
bank. The three of them were in the rear 
room with old Elwood, the president 
Humber caught sight of him and beckoned. 

‘Come in here, Jim. We're talking about 
this note business.” 

Cray complied, resisting a persistent de- 
sire to grin at them all. Elwood, a little 
gray man with a G. A. R. button in his 
blue coat, nodded gravely and gestured 
toward a chair. 

“Mr. Cray, Mr. and Mrs. Humber as- 
sure me that they did not sign this note 
which you left with us day before yester- 
day. I observe that it is payable to and 
indorsed by J. F. Burton.” 

“T bought it from him the day he left,”’ 
said Cray. ‘‘Paid him nine hundred for it. 
You can look it up in your own books, be- 
cause I drew it out a-purpose.”’ 

Elwood hesitated. ‘That is hardly to 
the point. Mr. and Mrs. Humber deny 
having signed it.” 

“T bought it because I know their signa- 
tures about ’s well as I know my own,” said 
Cray calmly. ‘You ought to know ‘’em 
yourself, Elwood.” 

“They seem genuine, as you say. But 
both of the alleged makers declare posi- 
tively that they did not sign any ae h 
document.” Elwood bowed ne atly at Mrs 
Humber. ‘And we place a considerable 
faith in their, statements. Perhaps you can 
explain 

‘All I know is that this Burton had been 
staying with them for two-three months, 
and I met him here the day he left. He told 
me he'd sold Joe a car and taken his note, 
and wanted I should cash it. I knew the 
signatures and I knew Joe was good for it, 
and Burton was willing to take nine hun- 
dred, so I bought it. That's my business, as 
you know, Elwood.”” He chuckled. ‘Same 
as yours.” 

“It’s very peculiar.”” Elwood shook his 
head gently. ‘“‘The document seems in 
order and the signatures look genuine, and 
yet -** He turned to Humber. 

“We didn't sign it, Jim. That’s flat. He 
must have faked it somehow.” 

‘Forged it, you mean?” Cray shook his 
head. ‘‘How’d he know your signatures 
well enough to do that?” 

“That's so. How would he? 
looked puzzled. 

There was a pause. Cray broke it. 

“You must have signed something, I 
guess.” 

“Why, so we did!’” Minnie Humber re- 
membered. ‘He bought the old dresser in 
his room and asked us to keep it for him 
till he sent for it, and we both signed a re- 
ceipt for the money.” 

“H'm! Did you look at the receipt close? 
Sure it wasn't a note you signed, instead? 
This note?” 

The Humbers exchanged glances. 

“Why, yes suppose so. I don't re- 
member, but it seemed all right.” 

Cray wagged his head. “I know what's 
happened. It’s an old swindle, Mis’ Hum- 
ber. A slick crook gets somebody to sign 
something that looks ajl right and then cuts 
it in two, so’s one part reads like a note. 
That’s what’s the matter here. This Bur- 
ton must be a grafter. A nice way to pay 
you back for all you did for him, I must 
say!" 


Humber 
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Elwood lifted the note and examined it 
carefully. 
“Tt does seem to have been cut away 


from a larger sheet,” he admitted. ‘‘See 
here are scissors marks along two edges.”’ 

““And you paid nine hundred dollars for 
this!”” Minnie Humber surveyed him with 
wide, sorrowful eyes. ‘Oh, Mr. Cray! 
What a pity!” 

““Yes—it’s a shame,” said Cray. “‘ You 
and Joe treated that fellow like one of the 
family, and he cheats you out of a thousand 
doilars the first chance he gets. It’s too bad. 
But it comes high to have dealings with 
crooks, I always say. 

He glanced deliberately at Gratton, who 
sat silently by the window, his twisted 
hands in his lap. 

“You mean that we'll have to pay this 
even though it’s a fraud?” 

“That's the law. Elwood’ll tell you so.” 
Cray was enjoying himself thoroughly now 
** All I know is that I bought a note, in due 
and legal shape, signed by you and Joe. | 
look to you to make it good, and the law’l! 
back me. Eh, Elwood?” 

‘It’s true enough, as he says, that the 

law protects an innocent third party in a 
case like this,"’ said Elwood slowly. “If 
Cray bought this note in good faith the 
loss would fall on the makers, provided 
their signatures are genuine - 

Humber met Cray’s eyes. ‘“‘In good 
faith, eh? You thought this was all fair and 
square, Jim? Buying my paper behind my 
back, without telling me?” 

“Burton was just cate hing his train. I 
didn't have time to hunt you up and ask 
you. I knew your signature and I heard 
around town you'd been buying a car. It 
looked all right to me.” 

“And you'd sue on this?’”” Humber 
touched the note. ‘You'd collect face 

value from me and Minnie, knowing it was 
a ste oa]? 

‘Certainly I would. It’s your business 
to watch out what you sign and who you 
sign for, not mine. I paid good money for 
this note. If I don’t collect I'm the one 
that’s robbed. I’m sorry for you, Jim, but 
business is business.”’ 

He filled his lungs. ‘‘ Maybe this'll teach 
you to steer clear of crooks, Joe. A crook’d 
just «s soon steal from one man as an- 
other.”’ 

Lou Gratton spoke for the first time 

‘You know a lot about us, don’t you, 
Jim? Let me look at that note, Elwood.” 

Cray held the paper down on the table 
‘No, sir! That’s my property. Don’t you 
lay finger on it, Gratton!” 

The forger struggled to his feet and 
hobbled to the table. Cray watched him 
take a jeweler’s lens from his vest pocket 
and twist it into his eye. He leaned close 
to the note for a moment. 

“What's the sense of that?’’ Cray was 
suddenly uneasy ‘Think you can fool 
me?” 

Gratton straightened and removed the 





lens 

‘I thought so. You said one wise thing, 
Jim. It comes high to have dealings with 
crooks. This is a good example of what 
spoiled my trade for me. I never traced ; 
signature in my life. Any fool can do this 
kind of a job, and any fool can catch him 
at it. Sheet of glass, electric light under it, 
real signature on top. Puta blank on top of 
that and it’s easy to copy a signature as 
well as this is done. But one look with a 
magnifying glass shows it up. Look for 
yourself. You can see how the line wab 
bles. Nobody ever wrote his name that 
way.” 

Cray felt suddenly cold. He held the 
glass to his eye and saw the broad wave ring 
trac k of the pen. Nine hundred dollars! 

‘It’s a lie! You got this swindle rin here 
to try and make me believe 

‘Well, in a way we did, Jim.’ Humber’s 
clear eye surveyed him cheerfully. ‘Lou 
ought to know a forgery when he sees one, 
and I kind of thought he’d convince you, 
without wasting any more money on court 
costs.” 

Cray saw a thin gleam of hope. ‘“O-ho! 
You knew it was a fake, all the time! You 
and Burton and Lou Gratton fixed it up 
just to rob me 

Humber re garded him amiably. ‘It 
does look as if somebody had fixed it up, 
doesn't it, Jim? But the first we knew 
about it was yesterday, when we got Bur 
ton's letter. It was mailed in Chicago, Jim, 


and maybe it'll help you catch him if you 
want him caught. He says 
But Cray did not wait to hear it. He had 


suddenly realized that a pocket with a re- 
viving snake in it is a difficult pocket to pick 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“We are never afraid to show 


the farm customer the best 
goods in the store” 


So writes Thomas N. Witten, hardware 
merchant, of Trenton, Missouri. 


“Though our store is in a town of 7000 
population, over half my trade is with 
farmers. It would be larger yet if manu- 
facturers realized how much of the pur- 
chasing power of America is in the rural 
districts and advertised to reach it. 


“The largest field for sales of home con- 
veniences is in the country. The rural 
mail route has changed farm reading and 
thinking and the farm family wants bet- 
ter things than a few years ago. 


‘Missouri has just voted 60 million dollars 
for good roads. Cropsare fine. The farming 
business, the first to feel the depression, 
is also the first in recovering. I anticipate 
a profitable future for agriculture, which 
means a constantly growing opportunity 


“It seems to me THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN opens up a field in advertising 
high grade merchandise that has a wonderful possibility in sales making. We find it 
responsible for many of the inquiries for our goods.”’ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal The Country Gentleman 





THOMAS N. WITTEN 
Past President 


for the sale of standard goods, Western Retail Implement 
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Another LELAND-LINCOLN Achievement 


Among those who have followed the evolution of the motor car, it has become 
an axiom that a Leland organization may be looked to for leadership in the real 
advancements; and the present instance is merely another of its forward steps. 


The difficulty of starting 
a cold engine, caused by the 
slowness with which gas 
oline vaporizes at low tem- 
peratures, is one which 
engineers long have sought 
to overcome, but with only 
moderate degrees of suc- 
cess; and it remained for 
LINCOLN engineers to 
evolve a thorough triumph. 

Briefly, this new achieve 
ment functions with, and as 
a component of, the carbu- 


retor. A limited amount of 


gasoline is retained in a 
small retort or receptacle, 
in which there is a coil of 
resistance wire packed with 
mineral wool. This pro- 
vides a heating unit. The 
operating of the carburetor 
choke actuates an auto 
matic switch and sends a 
current of electricity thru 
the coil. This converts the 
gasoline in the retort into 


what can be plainly seen as a dense, lingering fog. 

When the engine is cranked, this fog is drawn 
into the cylinders in the usual way, and as the 
fog is already in combustible condition the engine 


is started immediately. 


An additional prime advantage in this method 





Lincoln Intake Manifold with Car- 
buretor and Electro-Fog Producer 


In the illustration, the intake manifold is 
shownin section. The upper passage (A) is 
for hot water; the lower passage (C )for hot 
exhaust gases, and the passage between (B) 
for intake gas mixture. The retort where 
fuel is converted into fog is shown at ‘“‘D” 


is that it largely does away 
with the drawing into the 
cylinders of liquid gasoline 
which naturally would 
work its way down into 
the crankcase and dilute the 
engine lubricating oil, with 
the possibility of serious 
consequences. 

The LINCOLN method 
of preparing the gas mix- 
ture is another important 
advancement. 

The intake gas is heated 
from below by the hot ex- 
haust gas from the engine, 
and tempered by the more 
moderate heat of the water 
returning through its pas- 
sage above from the water 
jackets to the radiator. Thus 
the gas enters the com- 
bustion chambers in the 
most favorable condition 
for easy and complete com- 
bustion, resulting in max- 
imum fuel economy and 


lending itself to that delightfully smooth opera- 
tion for which the LINCOLN engine is noted. 

This new method of carburation is just another 
ot those seemingly little, yet really big things which 


in combination serve to elevate the LINCOLN 


car to a position of which it is the only occupant. 


Lincoln Distributors will take pleasure in demonstrating this new device 


AND-BU 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE SATURDAY 


WILD HONEY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


sap buckets, a riveting of broken bails and 
soldering of rusty holes. The sugar scoops 
were polished as bright as new, paddles 
were whittled out of dry beech, smudge 
snuffers, an old hive, honey frames added, 
all the gear stowed in the wagon box and 
covered from prying eyes with a horse 
blanket redolent of age. 

Old Kit started out at her traditional 
pace down the road. The neighbors Ezra 
and Urial met they regarded in surly silence; 
they had a secret, a bee tree, and they sus- 
pected all of coveting it. They worked 
themselves into a bitter mood over the 
thought. With furtive glances back and 
forth, they suddenly turned off through a 
disused barway into a tangle of briers that 
had once been a meadow. Instantly they 
were lost like vanishing animals. For a 
time the creak of the old whe els, the crack 
of an ax where they had to clear a path for 
Kit and the shrill voice of old Ez encourag- 
ing or objurg: iting the patient Kit were the 
only indications of their progress. This had 
been an old wood road almost impossible 
f passage except by cattle even in its hey- 
day; but they crept up and up, till the 
overwhelming trees suggested the top of 
the world. Then abruptly the caravan 
paused and waited in silence. 

Suddenly the air was rent with an ungodiy 
chorus of snarls and howls. Through a 
clearing ahead was a little hilltop meadow 

ng like a saddle blanket to the sun. Two 
ancient hounds alternately charged at and 
retreated from father and son, rushing back 
from a valiant sally to a decayed old house 
of some pretension with belching chimney, 
where near the door a whiskered old man 
sat sunning himself. 

““Who’sthar? Down, Jeff! Down, Beau! 
Who be y’u? Stand out in the open, con 
arn ye!”’ 

At the sound of the withered old voice 
father and son imstinctively cowered. It 
was Ezra’s father, Ebenezer, a nonagenarian 
hermit. Years ago Ezra and his father had 
stopped speaking to each other, for no ap 
parent reason. Gradually the determina- 
tion had dawned on old Ezra never 
foot on his father’s domain while the old 
man lived. Ebenezer Beddes had been a 
notorious Copperhead, shunned DY his 
neighbors. His two dogs, Jeff Davis and 
General Beauregard, were named for his 
patron saints; they had become his sole 
It was the talk of the village 
that the old hermit had a hoard, and that 
id Ezra, his only son, knew just where to 
put hands on it when the moment came 

Some sixth sense must have told the 
feeble old man that his blood was nigh, for 
shaking pins with the aid of a 


knotted stick and fist at the 


to set 


ompanions. 


he rose on 
sl ook } Is 
woods 

‘You keep off my land! I know ye! 
You needn’t spy round here!” 

Ezra grinned sheepishly as he turned old 
Kit off into the brush and circur 
the parent clearing. Once ont 
t was easier going. About ten, cresting a 
littler se, they reached their theoretical des- 
tination. The gaunt dead maple stretched 
ts arms in an attitude to high heaven. The 
invaders spelled themselves with a smoke 

“*Wonder if we can fall it uphill?” 
Urial 

‘*Gotto!” ejaculated the old man fiercel 

He cast an eye on the feathery wreaths 
of bees floating here and there against the 
gray old trunk. Their trigonometry, their 
calculations, their traversing, their distance 
and-departure figures, arrived at, not by 
theodolite, but by two bees going home laden 
with honey, were correct. They 
neither surprise nor satisfaction. 

At the foot of the ledge they staked out 
old Kit, cumbered themselves with their 
gear and climbed up, drawing themselves 
from one tree root to another. They got out 
their dinner —cake, pie and sour pickle: 
consumed the repast in silence. Then they 
gathered dry leaves and punk and green 
twigs for smudge, which must be ready at 
the critical moment. They s lected axes, 
tested edges, spit on the he ives and slid the 
polished hickory back and forth through 
the eyelet of their clasped fingers to limber 
their muscles. Then, taking positions oppo- 
site, they fell to. It was pretty work, slice 
to slice. 

The great 
drummed with the 


navigated 


he other side 


mused 


expressed 


hollow tree boomed and 
alarum of its myriad 


tenants, disturbed at their peaceful labors. 
Now and then father and son, working like 
i pause 


the two halves of one wheel, woul 


spontaneously, and as spontaneously fall 
to again. The notch yawned deeper and 
deeper, the majestic spar standing staunc h 
to the wound. Then quietly, like an old 
man dying, without even a premonitor) 
shudder, the spar nodded, fell—lazily at 
first, then with gathering momentum and 
a thundering crash that shook the hills 
to strange clamor. 

Old Ezra, with resting ax, turned to note, 
with no evidence of pride, if they had felled 
it true, to a hair line. The next instant 
with a wild yell of warning he threw him- 
self to the ground and rolled down the ledge 
with the agility of a mountain cat in spit 
of his sixty-four years. The great trunk hz 
started to move downhill. 

Nothing in the world could stop it now 
until it had finished in destruction. It 
passed the cowering pair like an avalanche 
cutting a swath through the descending 
forest of the mountainside. A hundred 
yards below it came to rest, the great trunk 
broken into three pieces, each opening in 
halves, from which vomited clouds of dust 
from age-old punk, and swarms of angry 
bees 


ejaculated old Ezra betweer 
rage and shame, his face pasty from the 
breath of death that had passed so close 
With Urial he scrambled down through the 
swath of the catapult, fixing their mosquito 
netting and pumping their smudge as they 
ran. 

They came to an abrupt stop, staring 
at a halved section of the shattered trunk 
taring, not at the ereetey of bees or the 


*Cripes!”’ 


broken comb, but at astranger vision. Gold, 
swimming in pools of hone ay 

‘Cripes!"’ gasped the old man. ‘‘ What's 
that, Urial?” 

‘[ dunno! What is it?” 


1 
‘IL dunno! Don’t you know?” | 
‘How should I know, you old fool? W 

don't you look?” 

Shaking with ague, striving his best to 
still his tremors, Ezra dipped in his fingers 
grasped a piece of gold A gold piece! As 
he picked it up a section of dry combing 
ck, uncovering a crumpled tin box, 
dashed open by the crash; it was disgorg 
ing a deluge of gold and bills in wads to the 
amazed pair. 

‘How'd it get there?”’ breathed Urial, 
yes bulging. ‘‘Who put it there?”’ 
*'Gene Johnson!” sighed old Ezra, shak- 

ing like a leaf now. He brushed off a film 

of bees. “‘The Markham boys—no one ever 


uz 
*Gene 
Ezra was on his knees, 
brushing aside the befouled honey and rot- 
ten wood from the lid 

He pointed, with 
ream, to the lid. 
‘There’s the eagle—the 


Johnson's money! 


was it! 


MREASURE! 
P'this 


almost a woman’ 


spread eagle! 


When | was a boy I seen that. I'd know it 
if it'd been hidden a hundred years.” 
Ezra had seen it in life. He had seen it 


open, stuffed with greasy bundles packed 
so tight edgewise that they made an even 
floor 

‘Gene had been an enormous, fat, jolly 
man who drove in a sagging side-bar buggy, 
cackling like a hap py hen as he followed 
his hundreds of hogs and cattle at a pil 
grim’s pace along the country roads to mar 
ket, a host of conscripted boys and men, of 
whom Ezra had been one, running on e sither 
side to shepherd the strays. At every gate 
‘Gene stopped to bargain and banter, add- 
ingt his drove sand paying on the nail from 
this box. The box had come in time to be as 
famous as the man. Day by day he would 
f low his slow herds to slaughter and re- 
tutn for more, scouring the country far and 
wide. The early belief that he would som: 
day be robbed because of this prideful dis 
play of his wealth so openly carried had 
faded as time went on; in its place there 
gradually arose a superstition that he was 
in some mystical way invulnerable. Then 
one night they found him down, in his ow: 
doorway, cast like a horse in its stall, welter- 
ing in gore. He told them, dying, that the 
two Markham boys had struck him down 
and robbed him. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten night. It 
was here on top of this ledge that the two 
brothers had been cornered. Squire Wilson, 
stepping out into the moonlight, calling or 
them to give themselves up, had been shot 
dead, his heart all but blown out of his poor 
body. Dennis Ince in the same volley lost 
a leg; and twenty years later his family 
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In Tokio ~the 
news center 


of the Orient, 
GLENN BABB 


represents the 


Public Ledger 
Far Eastern 


News Service 


What will Japan do 


What happens at the conference in Washington on 
Pacific Ocean problems and armaments depends 
largely on what is going on in the minds of Japanese 
statesmen in distant Tokio. 


Glenn Babb knows the mind of Japan as well 
any American journalist can know it. 


Babb had three years’ 
1 Tokio daily newspaper 

ree War. 

s and the r 


experience on the stafl 
before we entered the 
He has learned where to look for real 


news -al opinions of the Japanese. 


The first accurate knowledge of Japan’s naval pro- 
gram was given to the United States by his series 


of dispatches to the Public Ledger early this year. 


His reports from Tokio in the next few months 


will be of particular importance to the millions 


who read the Public Ledger and the other news- 
papers which publish them by arrangement with 
the Ledger Syndicate. 


PUBLIC LEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


if your club 1¢ hotel newsstands 


Find out whether there is a newspaper in 
your city which publishes Public Ledger 
Foreign News, including the dispatches of 
Marquis Okuma, Wu Ting Fang, Glenn Babb 
and other distinguished correspondents, by 
Ledger Syndicate 


arrangement with the 





Jim Henrys Column 
Mustaches 


. . 
~aN appreciation 
If anyone thinks it’s easy to write 
yveneral observations to five million 





men without offending any of them, 
he ought to read my correspondence. 

! try to be genial and temperate 
and considerate, even when discuss- 
ing old-fashioned soap—but some 
one frequently gets sore 

It seems that recently I have inad 
vertently cast reflections on that well 
known insignia of masculinity —the 
mustache. I have 
ceptibilities of several men who follow 
that school of facial landscaping. 

Now, of from a business 
randpoint it is 


wounded the sus 


course 


natural that | should 
for every 


be opposed to must 
PI 


extra square inch of hairless hide 


att hes, 


means increased tonnage on Mennen 
Shaving Cream; but nevertheless | 
want to go on record as a true ad 
sthetically, of a moderate 
shrubbery bordering a 
mouth, In these di Lys ot in 
and inventories, men’s 
taken on hard lines of 
softens, 
1 ‘have felt that 
ke nal a note of 


murer, ¢ 
wrouping of 
mans 
come taxes 
mouths have 
rernness whi h a musta he 

Personally 
a mustache would 
fulness to my own 


always 


dignity and fore: 
countenance, but the intermediate 
three weeks’ stage so depresses my as 
ocjates that | have never been able 
to raise one to maturity. [ don’t dare 
tu now, for fear it would be gray. 

In spite of the foregoing, | insist 
that the reason you see so many 
smooth faces nowadays 1s because 
men have learned that wonderful 
Mennen lather, even on a sensitive 
upper lip, renders shaving painle 8s 
and pleasant. ‘The razor ships over 
those dreaded spots of soft cuticle 
vently as the touch of a baby ’s finger. 

bor the magic of this amazing lather 


neve tl led to 
and ver yet has failed 


- reduce to a condition of 
tirwurd,- complete prostration the 


MNitrwwienr a 


Jalewm 
Tor lien 
lt dotan't demonstrator tube 


against a dime that I 


Sheu can prove it, 


’ 
bat ot, 


(Mennen Salesman) 


wirlest, rootiest, 
rebellious beard that 

ever ruined the temper 
of men or razors, Tl 


match vou mys 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaran, J. USA. 











consigned Dennis’ patent self-oiling cork 
limb to the grave with the rest of him. 

The younger Markham boy had been 
found the next morning cold and stiff and 
bloody from a dozen gunshot wounds be- 
hind this same tree; the elder had been 
crawling higher up the ledge when death 
came. But no money was found. These 
two had carried the secret with them to the 
beyond. The legend grew, from thousands 
to tens of thousands. And here it lay, un- 
covered through the fortuitous cireum- 
stance, the unheard-of thing of a tree, felled 
by the hand and eye of old Ezra, not falling 
true! 

“Cripes!’’ breathed old Ezra, mopping 
his brow. ‘‘How’d I do that?’”’ Then with 
venomous energy: ‘“‘What you standin’ 
there with your mouth open for, Urial? 
Get holt the other end!” 

Staggering, they lifted the box out of its 
nest of dusty sweets, staggering not under 
the load of it, but from fear and a sudden 
hatred against their kind that boiled in 
their veins. They pawed in the sticky stuff 
for lost pieces and wads of money, filled it 
to overflowing. They dug a hole under an 
overhanging rock and hid it with the cun- 
ning of animals preyed upon. 

“Get the buckets, Urial. We'll lose it 
all!"’ cried the father shrilly, and they be- 
gan gathering what honey could be saved. 
This done, they set their hive and sugared 
it; in a few days they would return for the 
swarm. ‘Then without a word to each other 
they hitched old Kit, loaded their gear into 
the buggy box and mechanically started 
homeward. It was late afternoon. They 
were in feverish haste, but did not seem to 
hurry. They left the old road again when 
they came to the clearing of old Eben, the 
hermit, and, to the accompanying howls of 
Jeff Davis and General Beauregard, circled 
around it, without even a devil's blessing 
for the old man, father and grandparent to 
these two, for the trouble he caused them 
at the moment whieh meant everything. 

Before they turned creaking into the 
main road again they looked stealthily 
ahead and behind to see if they were ob- 
served. No one was in sight. Farther on 
they passed neighbors who, smelling honey, 
and observing Urial’s swollen and shining 
nose fairly bursting with be ‘e stings, stopped 
to make caustic inquiry, Urial glared 
stonily at old Kit’s ears; and his father was 
industriously deaf —catch him telling where 
a bee tree lay! 

They were turning in at their gate when 
Urial said; *‘’Gene’s daughter is livin’ over 
at Clay Center. I seen her last week taking 
home Heinz’s washing.” 

He was speaking of the sole heir of the 
murdered drover, a withered mother of 
many children, presented as gifts of the 
Magi to a lame, drunken father named 
Hines Huntington Hines 

‘Hush up, Urial!”’ commanded the old 
man fiercely, 

A slashing thunderstorm came up, 
through which Ezra plodded like a drowned 
rat after his vagrant cows 

“(oin’ up street, paw?” 
after the evening meal. 

“Why, sory I'm goin’ up street, 
Ain't you goin’ to the city?” cried the as- 
tonished father 

They must not be missed from the post- 
office porch. They must not alter their 
routine by a hair, It had only been habit 
before; now it became imperative. At nine 
their lantern could be seen dancing to and 
fro on its way home through the dark. 

When they had turned out old Kit to 
pick grass for the night father and son took 
their accustomed places on the doorstone, 
a skewed square of granite cupped here and 
there by the touch of feet. Ez planned 
some day to have this homely shrine mark 
his last resting place on earth. They lis- 
tened to the night noises. A creaking 
wagon passed. They wondered uneasily 
why Johnny Saunders was out so late, and 
who had done his milking for him, Orlando 
Sage, returning from town, stopped by the 
bridge to say a few words of encouragement 
to his patient car. Ez shivered at the 
thought that Orlando might come up to 
ask for help; and the loose-jointed din that 
suddenly burst on the night as Orlando 
cranked up was sweet music in his ears. 
He even forgot to laugh—nothing made Ez 
laugh like an old car being urged against 
its inclinations. Then all was still, except 
for an owl, an occasional dog and, over 
behind the pond, a woods fox. 

“ Ain't there a law —about twenty years, 
or somethin’?”"’ muttered Urial in a ghostly 
whisper. 

His father gave no sign of hearing him. 


ventured Urial 
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A few minutes later Urial, choking with 
the fullness of elation and bitterness that 
had this day come to him, burst out in an 
agony of defiance: “‘They shan’t have it! 
Findin’s keepin’! If there’s any right in 
the world it’s ourn!”’ 

His breath whistled through his teeth; 
his face was horribly contorted. The old 
man still held his peace, but his little eyes 
answered the gleam of his pipe. 

“Tt’s ourn! Nobody can take it 
from us!”’ reiterated the son. 

“They’d ask you where you got it, 
Urial,” said the father softly. 

‘None of their business where we got it !”’ 

“They'd make it their business, Urial.’’ 

The son opened his mouth, paused 
abruptly, aghast, dumfounded. He hadn’t 
thought so far ahead. How could they 
spend it—hundreds, thousands? How 
could they enjoy it, now that they pos- 
sessed it--they, who had never had a hun- 
dred dollars in the world at one time in 
their lives? Idiotic rage seized him, to be 
instantly succeeded by a sense of impo- 
tence. He turned almost piteously to the 
old man. 

“What you going to do, paw? 
plored. 

“T’m goin’ to bed,” ejaculated little 
Ezra, springing up and open like a jack- 
knife. “We cut the oats to-morrow, 
Urial.’’ He apostrophized the dusty heav- 
ens: “Cripes! There’s more work, if a 
man wanted to do it all!” 

He looked to the west at the sharp out- 
line against the sky of a high crag on the 
other bank of the piver. His star was about 
to set, the great star by which, at this 
season of the year, he kept his watch and 
clocks true to the second, to the utter 
dumfounding of his neighbors. Watch in 
hand, he stood waiting on his star. One 
instant, its last this day, it twinkled, vast, 
intense, mysterious; the next it was gone 
behind the crag, a light blown out. Ezra 
shuffled off to bed, questioning the faces of 
his many clocks for any delinquency as he 
made his way across the house to the far 
corner, from where, behind the shutters, 
in daytime he could see up and down the 
road. His last conscious thought was which 
barn the city people who had bought the 
Emmons place planned to shingle. 


away 
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Up on the Emmons place the Armistons, 
city people, noted as the temporary owners 
of the famous Bannon cow, had settled 
down to a facsimile reconstruction of that 
historic old nest of hewn timbers. The 
process would be quite as slow in its geo- 
logie deliberation as had been its progress 
of decay. Aside from the affair of the cow, 
they developed other peculiarities that 
made this summer a noteworthy one and 
caused the tide of talk on the post-office 
steps nights to linger long after the lamp 
was blown out. They ripped out the big 
modern panes of glass, with their frames, 
and replaced them with punky old sashes 
retrieved from the barn, sashes set with 
bleary, rumply, tiny squares of glass, They 
opened the drafty, crumbling old fireplaces 
downstairs and up; they repaired the 
Dutch oven; they scoured the maple floors 
with lye; they dug in the ruins of the old 
spring house for hand-wrought nails, which 
they drove in conspicuous places; they 
scrubbed the blistered remnant of paint 
from the crumbling clapboards and _ re- 
placed it, not with lead and zinc in oil, as 
was seemly, but with whitewash, tempered 
with sour milk to draw flies. They had 
withe rods cut for the apple-drying rack 
suspended from meat hooks over the dining- 
room table. In a word, they did a great 
many things that the village forefathers 
had learned jolly well not to do for all time 
to come a hundred years agc. 

Oliver Armiston was a finical person with 
long fingers, a wavy white lock and a gen- 
eral mien of a preoccupied minister. Cyn- 
thia, his wife, was a busy little creature who 
drove from gate to gate looking for an- 
tiques, which, bless us, had been swept out 
of these bins long years ago. Somebody 
with malicious wit suggested that she call 
on Uncle Eben, the hermit; but the two 
terrible dogs charged when she slowed up 
at the gate, and won a victory that day. 

Oliver i in his day had been a lurid fiction 
writer, too lurid. Thieves got the habit of 

waiting impatiently for his newest creation, 
to dramatize it to their profit, and the 
police had requested Oliver politely but 
firmly to quit. Now he was living on the 
royalties of past fictional atrocities. His 
imagination still ran on, however, and just 
now it concerned itself with the hermit on 
the opposite hill. For several reasons he 
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resolved to pay Uncle Eben a visit when it 
could be arranged with the two dogs, Jeff 
Davis and General Beauregard. 

Delving in dusty tomes, Oliver had dis- 
covered the tradition that the original Em- 
mons, one day in 1737, having completed 
his cabin atop the highest hill where he 
could find a live spring, and being alone in 
the forest—as he thought—for a hundred 
miles on either hand, except for his brave 
wife, was startled by the sound of an ax 
Descending his hill to the river, which he 
forded, and ascending the high hill on the 
opposite bank, he came on the original 
Ebenezer Beddes and his woman laying 
the sills of their cabin about a finished 
oven and chimney, which sat atop the 
highest hill with a live spring on their side 
of the river. Oliver purposed to make the 
same journey, reconstructing the sound of 
the ax to his ears, and formulating as nearly 
as might be the emotions of that original 
stalwart Emmonsthreading his way through 
the primeval forest aisles towards the por- 
tentous sound. It was this tale that had 
driven home the bargain when he bought 
the Emmons place. Day by day he watched 
the smoke, across the valley, of Uncle 
Eben, the hermit. 

“Some morning when I feel good,” sai 
Mr. Parr, when Armiston broached the 
girth-reducing journey to his friend, deputy 
of metropolitan police and famous man 
hunter, who had been induced to experi 
ment with a week in the wilds. 

“The old Copperhead keeps a pair of 
curs that share in his ideas on reconstruc 
tion,”’ explained Oliver, ‘Are you afraid 
of dogs?” 

“No,” said the deputy 
tion. 

It was late 


without mitiga 


September. In the wood 
as they climbed, their shod toes, punching 
for a grip in the embankment, uncovered 
frost powder among the crinkly leaves; in 
the mowing that topped the first rise the 
long rowen, stiff with frost, seemed to 
break like spun glass underfoot. There was 
the heavy mist of early fall, with a red sun 
coming up over the far hill, a sun that 
seemed still chill from the night. It was 
about seven o'clock. The two wayfarers 
reproducing the original journey of old 
Byron Emmons sat down to rest. 

“The sound of the ax must have been 
like Robinson Crusoe’s footprint—of no 
significance in itself, but as a collateral 
fact of tremendous import,’ said Oliver 
‘It reminds me of one of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’'s projected stories. Every living 
soul on earth had been destroyed, except 
our hero, and he sat down to think it 
over—when the front doorbell rang.” 

But thegreat man hunter, frankly winded, 
was not philosophic or casuistic this morn 
ing. They proceeded. It was eight o'clock 
when they reached the barway on the old 
back-hill road where Cynthia had paused 
many a time in her chariot, trying to screw 
up courage to get down and brave those 
two dogs. 

There were no dogs in sight. Oliver let 
down the bars with a clatter; he waited 
for bedlam to break leose. But still no 
dogs. They could see only a few feet ahead; 
through the blanket of mist the sun, now 
come to life, was pumping up out of the 
grass. Here and there a tufty spiral rose, 
standing on end like a toe dancer, its upper 
billows touched rosy. 

Oliver laughed. 

“Tf you're not afraid of dogs, Parr, you 
lead the way,” he said. 

Parr sniffed the air and gripped his 
hickory stick; he started forward briskly 
without asking his less courageous com- 
panion for direction. Oliver was conscious 
of gathering wonder as they proceeded 
without interruption. They came abruptly 
on a spiral of mist that was not a spiral of 
mist at all, but a spiral of smoke, rising 
from the heap of embers that had been the 
old Beddes homestead. 

In the midst of the area of ashes, as 
staunch as on the remote day it was built 
of granite and clay by the original Eben 
Beddes and his woman, rose the tall chim 
ney and oven—it was all that survived of 
the habitation of Uncle Eben, the nona- 
genarian hermit whom Oliver had come to 
greet this morning as a fellow pioneer from 
across the valley. Parr was pointing with 
his hickory stick at’'an unmistakable object 
among the charred timbers in the cellar 
hole, 

Oliver was moved to say, “Uncle Eben 
has journeyed across the valley.” 

“T’ll watch here while you go,” said the 
deputy simply; and Oliver hurried off 

(Continued on Page 36 
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| Got something to tell 


| the old man shrilly. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
It was his fortune to meet first Orlando 
Sage, the village Pooh-Bah, who by reason 
of his multiple office as clerk, poor master, 
constable, and so on, undertook to carry 
the news to old Ezra that at last he had 
become an orphan and inheritor. 

Orlando left his car at the gate, not car- 
ing to engage the sawdust drive. At sight 
of the morning caller Urial, splitting wood 
with the deftness of second nature, shoul- 
dered his ax and hurried off to the alders. 
Orlando smiled. This curious habit had 
been growing on father and son of late. 
Their fellow townsmen had taken to calling 
them Nip and Tuck, so inseparable were 
they and so sullen in their heed of their 
neighbors. In another few years, if they 
continued retreating more and more from 
contact with their kind, they, too, would be 
hermits, like the cld Copperhead who had 
been burned to a crisp during the night. 

Orlando pounded on the front door with- 
out result; he went to the side door and 
repeated his summons. Then with an oath 
of irritation he drew the latch and pressed 
his head in at the door, 

“Ezra, you old fool! Come out here! 
you, quick!” 

From within came the flat-footed shuffle 
of the old man. 

“Your father’s dead, I tell you!’’ shouted 
Orlando. 

‘*My father? Who? Eben, you mean?” 

Ezra paused in the act of filling his pipe. 

“Yep. Burned to a cinder. Must have 
ketched fire during the night.” 

“Fire? Ketched fire?’’ cried the or- 
phaned son, bending so fierce and malig- 
nant a gleam from Fis beady eyes on the 
bearer of ill tidings that Orlando involun- 
tarily dropped backastep. “‘Whosaysso?” 

“The man that bought the Bannon 
cow,” explained Orlando. 

“‘What’s he doin’ up there?”’ demanded 
“You tell him he’d 
better stay away from there!” He thrust 
out his head. ‘‘Urial!’’ he bellowed. ‘‘ Yoke 
up the stags! Your grandpaw’s dead— 
burned up!” 

Orlando tendered the use of his car in 


' this hour of sorrow, but Ezra was already 


arranging the horse blanket on the reach 
of the wagon. Urial stood at the head of 
the milk-white oxen with his long whip, 
and at a signal from his father he cracked 


| the whip and shouted. 


Orlando, abandoning his car in one of 
its spells, mounted beside Ezra, and the 
cattle took their sh w pace forward, turning 
from the drive into the road with weaving 


| heads, and took up the endless journey to 
| the great city. 


Most of the residents of the town were 


| collected at the post office as they came 
| in sight. 
| ward! 


Old Eben had gone to his re- 
There was none so poor to do him 
reverence. But Ezra was now become a 
personage. At last he had come into his 
expectations, 

Ezra himself rose to the occasion. As he 
got down and mounted the steps he was 
not the shambling, bent old man of yester- 
day, but erect, resolute, with keen eye, 
ringing voice. They drank in every word of 
his sharp instructions to Orlando, who was 
tele nee the undertaker for him. 

“Tell him‘*I want the best he’s got! 
Nothing's too good! Tell him not to worry 
about who’s goin’ to pay for it. I guess 
there’s enough for that!” 

Urial cracked his whip, and the plodding 
stags took up their burden again, the son 
walking at their head. As they rounded the 
turn to the bridge the neighbors one by one 
backed their rigs out from the shed, or 
cranked their cars and followed at strag- 
gling intervals, 

They gathered in a wide circle about the 
scene of the night’s tragedy, mute, motion- 
less, waiting, as they so often did about an 
open grave when the fascination of falling 
handfuls of earth held them spellbound. 
Orlando indicated two of them to aid him, 
and they bore away the shapeless form 
beneath a blanket. 

Shortly Orlando returned. Old Ezra, 
leaning on a crowbar, gazed moodily into 
the ashes on what had been the hearth of 
the old homestead. Now and again he 
raised his bright little eye to the brave 
spire of the chimney, the forlorn survivor 
of the catastrophe. 

“Comin’, Ezra?" 
tially. 

“Not yet,” responded the bereaved son 
and heir, 

Old Ezra lifted his crowbar and let it 


said Orlando deferen- 


| drop with a metallic clang on the right- 
| hand stone, 
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“It ought to be right about there, Or- 
lando,” he cried, punching the stone again 
and again. He turned to the overawed 
Urial. “‘ Did you bring the sledge, Urial?”’ 
he demanded. 

The sledge was instantly thrust into his 
hands; the old man spat on the handle, 
raised the sledge above his head and swung 
it. At the third blow the stone parted. 
They were on their knees lifting the frag- 
ments away. Now the neighbors crowded 
about, no longer held off by the awe of 
death. They saw the wiry old man half 
bury himself in a hole, grope; they saw 
him rise, straining, bringing with him an 
old wooden box containing an ancient doe- 
skin bag. Orlando lifted up the bag. It 
was heavy. 

A buzz of excitement sprang up like the 
hum of angry bees. Ezra had found Uncle 
Eben’s hoard. 

“T’ll have to take charge of it,’ 
Orlando, catching his breath. 

Everyone leaned forward as Ezra, grasp- 
ing the box, shrieked hysterically: “It be- 
longs to me! There ain’t no one goin’ to 
have it! I'm my own father’s son, ain’t I?” 

But Orlando held him off, trying to quiet 
him, for Ezra’s eyes were blazing with evil 
fire. 

“Yes; it belongs to you, Ezra,”’ said the 
mediary. ‘‘But it will have to go to court. 
That’s what the law says. You'll get it. 
Don’t you worry, Ezra. How'd you know 
just where to dig?” 

The old man turned, flattered by the 
question and the hush that followed, and 
regarded the broad hearth that had seen so 
many generations of his progenitors reared 
since that first stalwart Ebenezer, the pio- 
neer. 

“I cracked butternuts on it; I roasted 
chestnuts on it; I dipped candles on it.”’ 
The little old man’s eyes wandered back 
through the distant years. ‘‘When I was 
a boy I found that hole. I never said noth- 
ing to nobody. I always thunk he’d bury 
it there—if he had anything to bury.” 

When Orlando started off with the in- 
heritance Ezra and Urial followed at his 
shoulder, a close step behind. Before get- 
ting into a buggy vm her og it was vee by 
the enthralled neighbors, wiped his hands 
on a horse blanket and held them up to the 
light. His fingers were sticky with honey. 
The old Copperhead must have moved that 

recious hoard from place to place as his 
onely misanthropic years waned before it 
came to its final resting place. Sometime 
or another, Orlando thought, sniffing the 
bag, Uncle Eben must have kept it with 
his bees. 
mr 


EPUTY PARR, Oliver Armiston’s 

guest, was making an effort, in his own 
argot, to horn in on the post-office steps 
nights, but with about as much success as 
a friendly lion in a vaudeville act—though 
milk-fed and toothless it might be—if it 
stepped down from the stage to pass the 
time of day with the audience. The post- 
office audience was polite but reticent. His 
eyes were too fierce, his jaw too square, his 
voice too decisive, his mat ot tooshort. Try 
as he might to sheathe his claws, police 
stuck out all over the famous man hunter. 
The railbirds did not identify the fact 
itself, for they did not know the police; 
but they were acutely, even painfully aware 
of the physical impression. It was this 
same physical impression that carried Parr 
so far in his profession, not only with the 
unsophisticated but with the knowing as 
well. 

After three or four nights of it Parr con- 
fided to his host an admission of failure; 
he added, “It can’t be done—without a 
make-up.” He-looked around for an ac- 
complice. His eye passed over Oliver the 
Elegant—who indeed would have been in- 
eligible because of the Bannon cow, if for no 
other reason. He picked out Jason Sel- 
fridge, Oliver’s next-door neighbor. This 
youth, a graduate of a technical school, 
had a year ago gone forth to conquer the 
world; just now he was home, “feeding 
up again,” as his sly neighbors said. Parr 
closed a professional grip on the bulky 
young man’s shoulder. 

“Do you hear dogs howling nights, son?” 
he asked. 

Jason met his 
nodded, waiting. 

“Did you hear that gunshot last night 
off there?” Parr pointed across the leafy 
hills. 

Yes, Jason had heard it. 

“The yowling stopped with that shot,’ 
speculated the deputy. ‘Do you reckon 
that one shot killed the pack?” 


’ said 


gaze level-eyed, and 
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“Not necessarily,’’ said Jason. ‘‘Not 
them two.” 

In spite of his degree of M.E. the young 
engineer was apt to be colloquial in his 
farm clothes. 

“What two?” 
most ferocity. 

Jason surveyed him in surprise. 

“Why, the two you are talking about,” 
he said, meeting that awful eye without a 
quaver. “‘They’re gun-shy, you know. Or 
maybe you don’t know. Touch off a pop- 
gun within half a mile of them and they 
hike for home and crawl under the house.”’ 

“Good heavens!’’ whispered the deputy, 
as though this simple fact for a moment 
carried him off his feet. Then quickly 
through his teeth: ‘‘Look at me! Have you 
ever seen me before?” 

Jason smiled indulgently. 

““Many a time, sir,”’ he said. 

“Good! Do they know—down in the 


cried Parr with the ut- 


street?” 
“No; they’ve asked me. I said I didn’t 
know. I’ve been wondering, sir, what 


brought you up here.”’ 

“Don’t wonder. There’s nothing to won- 
der about. Son, could they be induced to 
pry into my identity and find out for them- 
selves?” 

Jason considered a moment. 

“T think so, sir—if you would mail : 
package or something.” 

That evening at eight Oliver and the 
deputy pulled up at the curb, and the 
visitor got down and ascended the post- 
office steps with a cordial good evening, 
which as usual missed fire. He paused to 
remark as he looked up at the murky sky 
that they were going bullheading, and asked 
an opinion in general whether or not it was 
a propitious night. Out of the silence one 
gulping voice said ‘‘ Maybe.”’ That was as 
near as Parr came to social interchange 
They sat listening to him inside buying 
stamps and registering his box; and quickly 
fell into careless attitudes when he re 
appeared and drove off. 

Cordell, the old postmaster, having de 
posited the box, evidently a shoe box, in a 
bag for the morning mail stage, turned 
down his lamp and resumed his seat by th« 
window behind the fly screen. 

“What's two-forty Center Street, in New 
York, Jason?” asked Cordell of the young 
engineer who had come back home to 
feed up. 

Jason sat up abruptly. 

“What do you want to know for?” he 
demanded in tense tones. 

“He’s mailing stuff there. 
to-night—and other things.” 

“What! That fellow?” 

Jason swung his feet off the porch; al 
though it was pitch dark, save for his pipe, 
at his end of the porch, the others could 
somehow sense the fact that Jason was 
staring in utter astonishment in the direc- 
tion of Parr’s departure. They all waited, 
breathless. 

“What 
Barr, or C 

“*Parrt” 
tion. 

“Ho!” Jason fairly shouted, unable to 
contain himself. “Parr! That’s Parr, eh? 
Well, I'm da smned ! What the devil brought 
him up here?” 

Jason was 'p laying his rdle with a relish 
They crowded about him, demanding to 
know what it was all about. 

“So that’s Parr—the great Parr! Deputy 
Parr! He's head of the de tective bureau 
in New York! Why, that man’s the great- 
est detective in the world! Two hundred 
and forty Center Street? That's Police 
Headquarters!"’ With sudden rising of 
blood pressure: ‘‘ What the devil is he send- 
ing away from here in a box to Police 
Headquarters?” 

A profound silence succeeded the out- 
burst. The loungers peering through the 
dark in the direction of Jason’s high- 
pitched voice seemed paralyzed, as if the 
concession had crushed their motor nerves. 
That was their way of taking a great 
moment. 

The tension was relieved by the soft 
turning up of the lamp inside. Cordell, the 
postmaster, got down his World Almanac 
and turned the pages with a wetted thumb. 
He read sepulchrally: ‘‘ William J. Parr, 
Special Deputy Commissioner; in charge of 
Detective Bureau. Salary, $25,000.” 

Someone whistled—at the salary; it was 
incredible. They all strained their ears to 
listen; the drum of that sweet-running 
motor was still audible in the night silences; 
to their minds it had suddenly become 
sinister. (Continued on Page 39) 
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Colorful roofs for little money— 


When you look at the dull-roofed houses throughout our country 
side you cannot help but realize how much more beautiful the land 
scape would be if the reasonably priced, colorful shingles of today 
had been invented 25 years ago. In planning for an attractive exterior, 


by all means have color in the roof. 


And what colors are so pleasing in a roof as the soft slate-red and 
cool slate-green of Everlastic Shingles? Their handsome crushed-slate 
surfacing and unusual durability have made them everywhere ee 
choice of architects, home builders, and home buyers. 


These colorful Everlastic Roofs are low in first cost. The simplicity 

of laying—whether over old roofs or in new construction—saves both 

time and money. They are weatherproof, fire-resisting, and practically free from 
maintenance expense. They increase the value of the property. In short, they are 
a splendid investment. 


There are four styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings—one or more of them suitable for 
each type of steep-roofed building: residence, school, church, farm building, factory. 


For new buildings or old, be sure you get Everlastic. Your choice of four styles 


Everiastic Multi-Shingles Everlastic Single Shingles Everlastic Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 
dR 
Four shingles in one. Tough Same material and art-finish Slate-Surfaced Roofing Thi me « r st popu 
elastic, durable. Made of (red « green) as the Mi alti The most f nd er lar root . , 
high grade waterproofing ma i ‘ it made in single during roll 
terials and surfaced with i F 2 ’ Surfaced i 
crushed slate, red or green hni verlastic in art-shades 
When laid they look exactly Single Shingles if more Very durable; 
like lividual shingles. Fire ‘ ul than an linary painting 
resisting. Need no painting ngle roof and co ‘ rotection ag 
r he auty 
each roll 


Booklets fully describing ¢ 


free on request. 
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Continued from Page 36) 

“‘Bullheadin’, eh?” said someone con- 

temptuously. “I'll bet he’s gone bull- 
headin’!”’ 

A lew wail floated over them, high on the 
night air. 

‘There’sthem damned dogsagain! Some- 
one ought to shoot ’em. It raises the 
goose flesh on a man to hear ’em bustin’ 
out this time of night.’”’ This from one of 
the railbirds. 

“*Someone did take a crack at them last 
night—about two this morning. Up by the 
charcoal kilns.”” This from Jason. 

There was a slight rustle at the far end 
of the porch as two figures moved off, 
shambling. No need to say it was old 
Ezra and Urial, Nip and Tuck; their 
creaking buggy wheels as they backed out 
of the shed and the luminous white of old 
Kit told that. One of them struck a match. 
It was Ezra; they could see his face as he 
bent to light the wick and snap down the 
chimney. Then the dancing light took up 
its slow journey home, 

Jason evaporated. When they turned 
for further enlightenment he was gone. A 
fine mist was falling now. It was a likely 
night for bullheads. Jason decided to take 
a chance. He cut through the woods to a 
back road, moving through the inky black- 
ness of the brush with a sense of direction 
that de ligt ted him. He had feared the city 
smell in his nostrils might have killed it, 
but it had not. Instinctively he made a 
detour when he came to lonely Beach 
Plain; as a boy he had avoided the old 
graveyard after sundown lest he be ac- 
costed by strangers from another world. 
Now as he skirted this ancient God's acre 
he was conscious of a low sigh on the 
winds. His hair stiffened and he quickened 
his pace, peering back swiftly for one look. 

Shortly he came on the leaden waters of 
Spectacle Pond through the trees. He 
knew where Johnny Saunders hid his old 
boat, or used to. Yes, it was still there, full 
of water, which he scooped out with a loose 
thwart, and embarked, pushing the leaky 
craft out I eyond the headland, through the 
arch of the spectacle into the farther pond. 
The twinkle of a lantern across the water 
then directed his paddle. Pulling along- 

ide, Jason related with careful detail the 
scene on the ste ps. 

Parr’s eyes gleamed in hi 
by lantern light. 

“Good!” he said to the last detail. 
With startling abruptness Parr asked, ‘‘Did 
you pass the cemetery?” 

Jason nodded. 

‘Did you see anything?” pursued the 
great man. 

With an effort Jason controlled himself 

‘I heard something. I heard a long 
sigh!’ This in a whisper. 

“* Just like a human, eh?” mused Part 

“Gosh! The dogs! They're grievin’, 
eh?” Jason caught his breath 

telicts—and remainders!” said Parr 
grimly, playing with the words in |} 
thoughts. He inspected his bait critically. 
‘Recollect the gold tooth we found in the 
vat, Oliver?” 

Armiston grunted assent. 

“Yes, when you tried to ha 
the murder of a ghost,”’ said t 
author. 

That had been indeed a famous case, the 
o-called vat murder, in which Parr, frankly 
beaten, hz } 
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id been set back on the track by 
the uncanny divin ition of the imaginative 
writer. Jason, realizing that th ough some 
ineffable favor he was. listening in on the 
moody confidences of the gods, swelled 
with elatior 

“Did I ever tell you about the bank 
thief "’—the deputy was reminiscing — ‘‘who 
slipped and fell down a « 
and g yt wedged between tv g ney 
found him months later ye hunter 
only the skeleton the n, clothes all torn to 
tatters; foxes, or wolves, or some th ing, had 
picked him clean.’ 

The huge head of the great man hunter 
t irned at the distant whimper of a hound. 
*‘Tough!”’ murmur 1 Oliver 
Sure was!” assented the deputy, bull 
heading e: meet. “Funny thing—that 
skeleton had gimlet holes in the joint 
and was wired together. That fellow’s s 
doing time for another job now. Clever 
guy, that!’’ He chuckled. 

Jason climbed over from his sinking 
bark to the comparatively dry haven of 
the other boat. 

‘*Do you mean to say he dressed up an 
anatomical specimen in his own clothes 
and then forgot to take out the wire?” he 
demanded. 
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“Don’t ask foolish questions, son,”’ said 
the great man gruffly. He pulled in a 
bullhead. “ Just take that porcupine off the 
hook for me, son. You might as well be 
useful.” 

“Mister Commissioner,” said Jason def- 
erentially, “‘would you think it very for- 
ward of me if I asked what was in that box 
you mailed to headquarters to-night, sir?” 

“Not at all. A very natural question. 

“Well, what was it, sir? 

“*T’ll show you when it comes back. You 
have the makings of a first-class stool 
pigeon in you, son,” said the deputy com- 
missioner. 

The nonplused youth fell silent over this 
equivocal remark. They fished till morning 

Two nights later the shoe box came 
back. In one corner was the startling con- 
firmatory legend—Police Headquarters, 
City of New York. It had been passed 
from hand to hand. Mr. Parr accepted it 
casually, tucking it under his arm, and 
stepped out on the porch. The convention 
was all there, as usual, except for little 
Ezra and Urial. This was not worthy of 
note, because of their recent bereavement. 
The two, since the splendid funeral, had 
frequently withdrawn, probably from a 
sense of delicacy, covering the conventional 
period of sacke ‘Joth and ashes. 

‘Beautiful fall evening, gentlemen,” sug- 
gested the genial Mr. Parr, a remark that 
went by default. 

Pipes glowed. Silence reigned. Every 
man present secretly suspected his neigh- 
bor, took an unholy joy at his neighbor—he 
was quite sure just which one—quak- 
ing, at this instant, quaking with terror in 
the presence of the deputy commissioner, 
the greatest detective in the world. Also 
he had civic pride in the thought that his 
neighbor’s crime was big enough to engage 
the talents of this famous man for a week 
or so. 

“Bullheadin’! Sure, he’s bullheadin 

They looked at Parr in uneasy derision 
and waited. 

Mr. Parr sat down, balancing his dyr 
mite box on his knee. 

‘“‘Let’s have some cigars, Mister Post- 
master,”” he called to the shadow behind 
he fly screen. ‘‘The best in the house, for 
all of us! That skunk cabbage in the right- 
hand corner smokes pretty good.” 

A polite titter greeted this sally. 
were passe¢ 

“Twelve?” counted the host. ‘Not all 
here to-night. Who’s missing?” 

“Nip and Tuck,” said a lost voice. 

“How come they to miss a regular 
meeting?” 

Mr. Parr felt he was getting on famously 
in persiflage. 

“They’re grievin’,” said the same voice 

**Gentlemen,” said Mr. Parr, striking a 
light, ‘where I come from it is a shooting 
offense to put a gift cigar in your poe ket, 
no matter what ails it. A man’s supposed 
to smoke it on the spot—if he can.’ 

Several cigars were withdrawn stealthily 
from vest pockets and pipes knocked out. 
After all, it was an occasion worthy of a 
cigar. 

Time passed. In one of the long silences 
a quavering howl floated overhead. 

“‘Someone ought to shoot ’em,”’ said a 
voice 


a nad 


Smokes 


On the echo of the words two sharp 
spats of sound cleaved the stillness. A 
prolonged “‘ Ki-yi’’ succeeded; then quiet 


again 
““Someone did.” 

“Who done that?” 

They listened, as if the night would tell 
them. It did. A long pause was broken by 
the disembodied voice. 

““Orlo done it.’ 

Parr found himself mystified; such de- 
duction was beyond his talents. Then his 
ears picked up the sound of a far-off motor 
It stuttered. That was it. It was Orlando 
Sage’s car. 

“‘He’s coming like hell! Gosh, he'll hit 
that water bar on Beach Plain Hill!” 

They waited for the expected crash. A 
wild shriek of tortured machinery was 
heard afar off; but the car, stuttering and 
barking again, came on like a warrior mor 
tally wounded. With a roar it crossed the 
loose planking of the bridge over Gray’s 
Brook. The railbirds had risen one by one 
getting out their rigs. All was in readiness 
for a sudden dash, but no one moved 
They stood listening, spellbound, to the 
midnight ride of their Paul Revere. Or 
lando took the curve at the foot of the hill 
on two wheels, pulled up sharp, killed hi 


motor with a touch. 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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The blade slaps flat 
on a straight leather 


strop 


Fifteen hundred men—in all parts of the 


country—have just been interviewed. 78% of 
them believe stropping essential to shaving 
comfort. Yet more than half of these men do 
They struggle along day 


Why? 


safet y razors 


not strop their razors. 
after day with unstropped blades. 


Simply because the ordinary 
are not built tor 


must be bought and used separately. 


stropping special devices 


Here’s a safety razor that sharpens its own 
blades on a straight leather strop. J ten second 


you get a new, keen edge every day—a smooth, 
comfortable shave morning after morning. No 


knack is needed. At the end of every stroke 


the blade slaps over of itself. 
The Valet 


and cleans without removing the blad« 


\utoStrop Razor strops, have 


Save the money you spend on blades eaci 
vear! With this razor you are guaranteed SU) 
comfortable shaves from every $1.00 package 


strate the 


of blades. Ask your dealer to demon 


Valet At itostrop Razor for you to lay. 
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Phe home pictured above is Long-Bell Plan 
No, 292, Many retail lumbermen can show 


you floor plans of this home or will obtain 


them for you 








This home is Long-Bell Plan No. 485. Many 
retail laumbermen can show you floor plans of 
this home or will obtain them for you. 
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Nationally Known 
Products 


Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers 


Creosoted Lumber, Timbers 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling 


Wood Blocks 


California White Pine 
Lumber 
Sash and Doors 
Standardized Woodwork | 














Gum and Oak Lumber 
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@e SMALL HOME 


Comes Into Its Own 


HIS is the day of the small home. You see 

them everywhere and marvel at their beauty 
and coziness. Nine out of ten of them are built of 
wood because beauty, coziness and ‘Shomey-ness”’ 
are best obtainable by building with lumber. 


And, furthermore — 


Lumber is the least expensive building material 


Vou Can buy today. 


Consult your lumberman. He should be able 
to show you small home plans to fit your needs 
and tell you what the home will cost. 


And remember—it is economy to buy the best 
of materials. 
For dependable lumber of uniform high 


quality in all grades, ask your lumberman 


for LONG-BELL Trade-Marked Lumber 


The [enc Rett [umber Company 
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(Continued from Page 39) 

“Your damned father didn’t burn up at 
all, Ezra!” he yelled, jumping out. ‘‘He 

was dead and buried without a coffin. His 
hounds dug him up to-night!”’ His voice 
rose in a crescendo of excitement. ‘‘I was 
going by the graveyard—and heard the 
racket. I shot at ’°em—drove ’em off! Then 
I found the old man!” 

Parr clutched his box tighter. 

“*What’s that?” 

““Where?” 

“How'd it happen?” 

“When?” 

“Who was burned up, then?” 

These questions shot out of the clustering 
dark like mac hine-gun spats. 

“Ez! Oh, Ezra!” screamed Orlando. 

‘“*Ez ain’t here! Didn't come up. He's 
grievin’,’’ said the disembodied voice. 

Jason held up his lantern to illumine the 
ashen face of Orlando; a circle of ghostly 
visages came out of the dark and formed 
a closed ring. A car started off. It was a 
signal. In a moment the assembled con- 
veyances moved at top speed through the 
dark to the little cemetery back on the 
plain, where the hounds that had dug up 
the unburned body of their old master, the 
hermit, were now crouched on either side; 
they had crept back to stand guard. 

‘Shoot ’em!”’ a voice cried. 

“No!” It was the voice of Parr. 

“What the devil is he doin’ in Dennis 
Ince’s grave?” 

A circle of lanterns, suddenly focused on 
the scene, discovered the fact that this was 
not the new-made grave in the Beddes’ 
plot in’ which they had, with some show 
of reverence, consigned the charred form 
found in the fire only a few days gone by. 
The contagion of fear suddenly seized the 
spectators. Orlando moved over to Parr. 

‘“‘T guess this is deeper water than I can 
swim in, sir,” hesaid, trembling. ‘ Youtake 
it, sir. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Yes,’”” snapped the deputy. ‘You 
men, gather around me!”” They crowded 
close, seeking protec tion in numbers. ‘Can 
you go back and take your places on the 
steps and shut up?”’ he demanded fiercely, 
his eyes blazing in the lantern light. ‘‘ Any- 
one that can’t can go home and stay there! 
Not a word. Understand that.” 

Leaving a squad to care for the uncov- 
ered hermit, Parr mounted with Orlando, 
and the others filed behind, the funereal 
procession moving at a slow pace. Parr 
gave his instructions en route. Orlando 
was to go down and rouse up old Ezra on 
pretense that some probate papers come by 
the late mail must be signed to-night to go 
off in the morning. 

The scene on the porch steps was set 
again as before. Shortly, craning necks 
discerned the bobbing lantern down the 
road, ther, creaking wheels and the lumi- 
nous shade of old Kit. 

“You want me to come too, Orlo?” 
asked Urial. 

“Yep,” responded Orlando, and the three 
stamped up the steps, a sigh escaping the 
watchers on the porch. Inside, in the sit- 
ting room tian the postmaster kep* his 
books and his notarial seal, Ezra, who knew 
the ritual, took his stand, erect, uncovered, 
ready to raise his right hand and repeat 
solemnly after the notary, ‘I swear!” 

But the man at the table under the 
lamplight was not old Cordell. Instead, 
Mr. Parr, the most famous detective in the 
world, was facing Ezra unwrapping his 
shoe box. At the unexpected apparition 
Ezra looked about quickly. 

“What d’ye want me to swear to? 
Where’s Cordell?’’ he demanded. 

He made as if to step back to the door, 
but Orlando was stationed with his back 
igainst it, his two hands behind him on the 
knob. Still there was nothing alarming in 
his posture, 

Parr, looking up suddenly, with a nod 
invited Ezra to approach. From the box 
beside him he had taken two metallic ob- 
jects, red with the rust of fire, each bearing 
a ticket with writing on it. These he pushed 
forward 

“These belong to you, I think, Mr. 
3eddes,”” he said gently. 

Ezra transferred his eyes with an effort 
to the two ticketed iron things, his beady 
little black eyes glittering; he wetted his 
lips and swallowed hard. Then he shook 
his head, not at the deputy, but at the two 
unnamed implements on the table. As the 
old man brushed aside his matted hair and 
lifted his chin the deputy had the sudden 
sense of being about to fail. 

“They ain’t nothin’ of mine, 
id man. 


”’ said the 





His eyes shot a swift look behind, at the 
man guarding the door. He drew a long 
breath. It seemed to restore him. 

“Better take a look at them. 


Maybe 
they do belong to you,”’ urged Parr, still 
gently. ‘‘Let us see.”” He spread out the 
ticket tied to the nearest. “It reads: 
‘Coffin handle—manufactured by Sprigs & 
Jessup, Rochester, N. Y.’” He looked at 
Ezra. 

“It’s nothing of mine!”’ said Ezra shrilly, 
but without a tremor in his biting tones. 

He had the nerve of a tiger, Parr thought 
Orlando, bending forward, loosed his hold 
on the knob; his brow was glittering with 
sweat. Parr picked up the other object; it 
was a hinged joint of metal. 

“This,” he said, straining his eyes by 
the light, “‘says, ‘Self-oiling knee joint. 
Manufactured by the Patent Noiseless 
Cork Limb Company, Philadelphia, Pa.’”’ 
Weighing it in his fingers, he added softly: 
“T found these in the ashes, Mr. Beddes, of 
your father’s homestead.” 

He let the thing fall with a clang as 
Orlando gasped out uncontrollably: ‘‘Den- 
nis Ince’s cork leg—the one they buried 
“= him.”’ 

Urial with a shriek rushed at the door, 
but Orlando thrust him back into a chair. 

Old Ezra straightened up, murder in his 
face. 

“They ain’t nothin’ of mine, I tell you! 
he shrieked. “‘ Let me out of here! Where’s 
them papers to sign, Orlo? Who is this 
man? What’s he got to do with me?” 

With the foulest of oaths he advanced on 
Orlando with so frightful a mien that the 
constable’s courage oozed and he deserted 
his post. 

But Jason Selfridge, hiding in the closet 
for just such an emergency, interposed his 
big frame between the old man and liberty. 
Ezra fought likea demon, reviling them and 
all the world. 

Parr felt utterly sick. There was some- 
thing horrible about the hopeless courage 
of the little old man, whose shrill vituper- 
ations seemed without end. But suddenly 
they ceased. It was the long, quavering 

wail of a hound floating on the night, with 
eerie modulations, that worked the magic. 
The lashing form on the floor seemed to sink 
within itself as if struck lifeless. Jason and 
Orlando released their hold. Parr played 
his last card. 
‘They’re bringing in your father, Ezra,” 
he said. “‘The hounds dug him up.” 

Ezra drew himself painfully to his feet. 

All eyes were on him as he stepped over to 


the table and picked up the leg iron which | 


had betrayed him. 

“Cripes! How’d I do that?” he asked 
himself aloud. 

Then with asingle spring, like coiled steel 
suddenly released, before anyone could in- 
tervene, he dived through the window, car- 
rying sash and all with him. There were 
wild cries outside of ‘‘There he goes! Get 
him! Get him!” 

But they didn’t get him, not until next 
morning, when he floated up among the 
river trash on the swale below the bridge. 

U rial’s ravings rang through the clamor: 

“We didn’t kill the old man! Grandpaw 
just up and died on us when we was hidin’ 
him in the coal kilns! We ain’t done 
murder! The money’s ourn!  Findin’s 
keepin’! ’Tain’t no crime to burn up a 


dead body! 


on months after the neighbors, spurred 
on by the knowledge that the hoard old 
Ezra had so cunningly uncovered under 
the hearthstone was the treasure not of 
Uncle Eben but of the murdered drover, 
‘Gene Johnson, dug and dug throughout 
the old foundation. But the doeskin bag, 
with its wealth taken from the bee tree and 
concealed by the little old man where he 
might opportunely find it again as a right- 
ful inheritance, was all the Beddes home- 
stead ever yielded. 

Armiston was driving Parr across the 
hills to his train when they turned out for 
Huntington Hines, the drunkard cripple, 
*Gene Johnson’s son-in-law, driving a new 
horse to a lather. 

‘There goes the logical conclusion of 
your tainted hoard,” ruminated the deputy, 
looking back after the braggart husband of 
the sole heir of ’Gene Johnson, the drover. 
‘*First, the old drover, who cheated his 
poorer neighbors with his sharp trading; 
then the Markham brothers, who mur- 
dered him for it and were slaughtered; then 
old Ezra, whose chance discovery of it in a 
bee tree turned him into a ghoul. And 
now your town drunkard, as an epilogue, 
seatters it in the ditches of the highway.” 
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ow how good us is. Makes us a hit, we 
gits mo’ nex’ time.” 

They made their hit. The assemblage of 
dusky beaus and belles pronounced their 
efforts the finest example of music in the 
history of jazz. A purse was collected to 

mtinue the dance two hours beyond the 
allotted time. he merrymakers danced 
until their feet and shoulders ached, and 
the musicians worked like Trojans. From 
every standpoint, save that of mere finance, 
the event was a triumph. 

The first genuine disappointment came 
a week later when another fraternal order 
hired Roscoe Griggers’ orchestra on a com- 
etitive basis. Roscoe’s only solace lay 
in the thought that if this was tough on him 
it was even tougher on Professor Aleck 
Champagne. 

And it was while playing at this second 
function that Professor Griggers was re- 
quested to favor the assemblage with a 
cornet solo. He arched eyebrows and 
y shoulders, 

” said he. 





shrugged his flesh 

“T never plays no solos, 

‘Not never?”’ 

‘Not hahdly ever. Ev’y time I has 
played a solo I has been medaled.” 

‘Jes’ one solo. Plea se!”’ 

“Uh-uh! Not none.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well” modestly—“‘you see, I not on’y 
is the bestest orchistra leader of all cullud 
pussons but also I is even better as a cor- 
neter, an’ was the folks in some of the 
other cities I has been to heah about how 
i chahmed you-ail with a cornet solo 
they’d git plumb sore on account I woul’n’t 
play fo’ them when I was there. An’ it 
woul’n’t hahdly do to make folks sore 
thataway, would it?” 

They agreed that it would not, but the 
occurrence had implanted in colored Bir- 
mingham the gerra of what was destined 
to grow into a consuming passion for the 
ole music of Professor Roscoe Griggers. 
And this growth became more pronounced 
wveral days later, at another dance, when 
he flatly refused an offer of twenty-five 
dollars cash for two solos. 

He extended a gentle restraining hand at 
mention of their price. “I ain't cravin’ to 
hut nobody’s feelin’s—but twen’y-five dol- 
lars ain't nothin’ to me. Or even less’n 
that. When I solos the cornet I gits me 
two or th’ee hund’ed dollars. An’ a medal. 
Fo’ twen'y-five dollars I woul’n’t even play 
one note.” 

Two or three hundred dollars for a cornet 
solo! People gasped and quivered under the 
impact, and the respect with which Professor 
Roscoe Griggers had theretofore been re- 
garded became converted into reverence. 
Once more they tempted him—this time 
with fifty dollars and a bronze medal—but 
again they found him steadfast in his re- 
fusal. Fortunately for the professor they 
did not know that he was quivering in- 
wardly—and cursing the fact that he could 
not play his cornet. That fifty dollars 
loomed exceedingly large. 

Business had been good, better than he 
could have anticipated, and the popularity 
of the orchestra exceeded his wildest 
dreams. But always in the background 
was the sinister presence of Aleck Cham- 
pagne’s reconstructed orchestra, which 
never received a worthwhile engagement 
but succeeded always in cutting the price 
at which the Griggers organization was 
forced to work. 

Roscoe was living—and that. was all. 
And with tt e passing of each day he visioned 

1e crumbling of his most fondly cherished 
hope the aequirement of the barber busi- 
ness in Atlanta, upon which he held a 
rapidly expiring option. Mr. Griggers had 
‘onfidently counted on a rapid accumula- 
tion of surplus cash during the Birmingham 

jjourn—an amount sufficient to enable 
him to pay the additional four hundred and 
fifty dollars which was due, and so be set 
for life in ways more mercantile than ar- 
tistic 

Nor was this ambition for the Atlanta 
barber shop lessened when the proprietor 
thereof arrived in Birmingham one day 
and offered to return Roscoe's option 
money and a twenty-five-dollar bonus for 
calling the deal eff. Roscoe shook his head 
gamely. 

“Nossuh.”’ 

The light of fear dawned in the other's 
eye. “Business ain't no good nohow, pre- 

ser. 


“Tl like business which ain’t no good.” 
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“You loses money if’n you buys it.” 

“T is the losinest man, brother. They 
ain’t nothin’ I is so fond of as that.” 

The barber speculated. “T gives you 
back yo’ fifty dollars an’ fifty dollars mo’ in 
addition. Cash money.” 

Roscoe shook his head. ‘‘Save yo’ breff, 
brother. Offers you me two hund’ed dollars 
extra an’ I laughs in yo’ face. ’Cause in,one 
mo’ month yo’ barber shop is gwine be my 
barber shop.” 

Mournfully the barber returned to At- 
lanta; and Roscoe sat himself down to 
ponder upon ways and means. 

The visit of the Atlanta gentleman could 
mean but one thing—the business upon 
which the professor held an option had de- 
veloped into a bonanza. At the time of the 
original contract the Atlanta barber had 
been eager to sell. And his willingness to 
pay a fifty-dollar bonus for the cancellation 
of a mere option which might never be 
exercised indicated with startling plainness 
the way the barbering wind was blowing. 
Desire for that particular shop was becom- 
ing a mania with Roscoe—a passion beside 
which all other desires paled to nothing- 
ness. 

Yet the orchestra business did not pick 
up. Of engagements there were plenty. 
And with the engagements a cumulation of 
desire on the part of the darker public of 
Birmingham to hear Professor Griggers 
perform on the cornet. But the price paid 
for the orchestra’s services barely kept the 
members of that organization in clothes 
and barbecue meat. In fact, the band 

yas held together solely by the passionate 
devotion felt by Sam Gin and Willy Trout 
for the fat little man whom they looked 
upon as peerless musician and benefactor. 
The saxophonist and his cornet-playing 
friend lavished upon Roscoe an affection 
that was little short of worship. They 
accepted his word as gospel. They believed 
implicitly when he prophesied better times, 
and did heroic missionary work among the 
other—and discontented—members of the 
orchestra who looked for benefits immedi- 
ate and tangible. 

And then, one afternoon about five weeks 
after his arrival in Birmingham—and when 
prospects for exercising his Atlanta option 
seemed darkest—Professor Roscoe Grig- 
gers received a visitor in his room at Sis 
Callie Flukers’ boarding house. 

The stranger—a tall, thin, ebony gentle- 
man—stood belligerently just inside the 
doorway of Roscoe’s room, staring hos- 
tilely at the portly little orchestra con- 
ductor. Sensing that his visitor’s attitude 

was far from friendly, Roscoe arose, not a 
trifle frightened. 

‘*Y-y-you craves to see me? 

ae | i i does—I craves to see nothin’.”’ 

Silence. Roscoe, feeling extremely un- 
comfortable, knew that it was up to him to 
speak. 

“Well, heah I is.’ 

**Heah who is?”’ 

‘*Prefesser Roscoe Griggers.”’ 

“H’mph!” 

** An’—er— 
add lressin’?”’ 

“You ain’t got no pleasuah in addressin’ 
me. An’ heah is who I is.” 

The lean and hungry visitor produced a 
ecard which he shoved into Roscoe's per- 
spiring paw. Mr. Griggers’ first impression 
was that the card was his own; then he 
saw that though it was modeled after that 
particular bit of typographical art, it went 
his several points better in matter of or- 
nateness, and was also worded in a slightly 
different manner: 

PROFESSOR ALECK CHAMPAGNE 


GREATEST COLORED MUSICIAN IN 
BIRMINGHAM 


9” 


who I has the pleasuah of 


LEADER OF 
ALECK CHAMPAGNE’S JAZZPHONY 
ORCHISTRA 
My MortToer: 
**Wuatl Says AINT No BULL” 

I TUNES ORGANS BE TTER Tan NEW 
(ALSO CHEAPER 

AND I AINT NO UMBRELLA MENDER 


Roscoe flushed a rich lavender. Here 
was the insult direct. The pudgy little 
professor felt a tide of animosity rising 
against the tall skinny professor, an active 
enmity held in check only by an instinct 
which warned him that open hostilities 
would not be unacceptable to the gentle- 
man at the door, But at least anger 


enabled him to resurrect his temporarily 
defunct dignity. He maintained a frigid 
silence, which was broken by Mr. Cham- 
pagne. 

“What I has come to fin’ out,” explained 
that gentleman, “is what you thinks you is 
doin’ heah in Bummin’ham?” 

‘Ain’t doin’ nothin’ cept tryin’ to make 
a hones’ livin’ 

“Huh! You says it’s hones’ you steals 
all the bestest musicians outen my or- 
chistra?”’ 

“‘Never stole no musicians. They come 
to me an’ ast fo’ jobs. Said you had done 
’em dirt. I give ’em jobs an’ ain’t done ’em 
no dirt.” 

“Says you ain’t. 
ain’t.”’ 

A pregnant pause in the dialogue. ‘‘An’ 
I tells you this,” threatened Aleck Cham- 
pagne, ‘I knows you is a crook, an’ does 
you staht crookin’ any mo’ roun’ this town 
you gwine stop bein’ yo’se’f so quick you 
ain’t gwine know you ever was you. 

“Who gwine do that thing?”’ 

The menace in Roscoe’s tone sounded a 
timely word of warning to Mr. Champagne. 

“‘Nemmin’ who’s gwine do you up. Jes’ 
you remember if’n you don’ quit takin’ all 
these heah jobs of music you is gwine be 
did. An’ did proper.” 

Roscoe blufled— magnificently, * 
I ain’t skeered.” 

But he was skeered—thoroughly and 
completely skeered. Things in Birming- 
ham were not panning as he fondly had 
anticipated. There was dissatisfaction 
among the members of his orchestra, Aleck 
Champagne was hinting darkly of physical 
menace, and less than three weeks re- 
mained to him to accumulate four hundred 
and fifty dollars in legal tender. 

Immediately upon Professor Cham- 
pagne’s departure a large gob of gloom 
settled dankly about the ample shoulders 
of Roscoe Griggers. He was sadly in need 
of money. Too, as the possibility of acquir- 
ing the Atlanta barber shop became more 
remote, the more desirable grew the con- 
templated return to barberism. The pres- 
ent experience was proving conclusively 
that the life of an itinerant orchestra con- 
ductor was not all beer and skittles—that 
it was sometimes neither. 

And so it was that when the craving for 
much ready money was hot upon him he 
saw opportunity, strangle-holded its fore- 
lock, and became enmeshed in a predica- 
ment which trebled his worries and offered 
nota loophole. 

It happened that afternoon when he was 
waited upon by a committee from The 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise—a 
suave, ingratiating, money-talking com- 
mittee headed by Lawyer Evans Chew. 
Lawyer Chew explained in sonorous mala- 
propian language that Birmingham colored 
folk had come to love Professor Griggers 
and to revel in the music of his orchestra- 
but that it was not satisfied. 

What they desired, explained the colored 
attorney, was an orchestra concert in the 
course of which Professor Griggers would 
play a cornet solo. ‘Bein’ as you is the 
greatest an’ mos’ peerless corneter in the 
whole world,” orated Chew, “it seems 
unfittin’ an’ improper that the community 
which hol’s you in such elegant esteem 
should be denied the rapturous delicious- 
ness of hearin’ them golden notes come 
tumblin’ fo’th from yo’ magic instriment.’ 

Whereupon, despite fervid protestations 
from the would-be cornetist, Lawyer Chew 
insisted upon setting forth the:proposition 
as decided upon by The Sons & Daughters 
of I Will Arise. 

The lodge, it appeared, was to hold under 
its auspices a concert and dance. The 
piéce de résistance of the former was to be 
a cornet solo by Professor Griggers—or 
several cornet solos. Realizing that he was 
the finest cornetist in the world and that 
his services as soloist were independent of 
his duties as conductor of his own orchestra 
the lodge was prepared to pay the orchestra 
its regular nigh tly price, In addition 
thereto it was to attend to the selling of 
sufficient tickets to pack the hall to the 
doors—and split the gross receipts with the 
famous professor. 

Roscoe felt himself go hot all over. For 
the first time since his arrival in Birming- 
ham he was hearing the clink of real, gen- 
uine, worthwhile money. He envisioned 
the red, white and blue of the Atlanta 
barber poles. 


But says ain’t, ain’t is 


‘Reckon 


ae he ane An 
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“H-h-how much I gits out of a thing like 
that, Lawyer Chew?” 

“We-e-ell, we ought to have purty near a 
thousan’ dollars in the house. You gits five 
hund’ed if’n we does, an’ we pays the 
orchistra fo’ the concert an’ the dance > 
outen our share—an’ you gits yourn, net.’ 

Five hundred dollars! One-half a thou- 
sand dollars for tooting a few toots upon 
a twenty-dollar cornet! Roscoe was trem- 
bling like a leaf. 

“It’s turrible big lot of money,” argued 
the attorney, seeing indecision writ large 
upon the face of the professor. ‘Five 
hund’ed dollars—mebbe mo’. But we is 
makin’ that proposition on account we 
reelizes that ev’ybody is gwine be willin’ to 
buy ’em a ticket does you play solos. 
Co’se they gits the concert an’ the dance 
afterwa rds, but what rilly is gwine draw 
‘em in is them cornetings you is gwine 
do.”” He paused expectantly, then pro- 
duced a legal document which he spread 
out before the quivering Roscoe. 

“All you is got to do,” continued the 
attorney suavely, “is to sign yo’ name on 
that there dotted line an’ you has earned 
one-half of them gross receipts which ain’t 
gwine hahdly be less’n five hund’ed dollars.” 

It was too much. Roscoe knew that he 
could make his escape almost any day, and 
there was always a chance that some mir- 
acle might solve his problem. Five hun- 
dred doliars. And all he had to do was 
sign a dotted line. He signed! 

And that night, while Birmingham 
buzzed with excitement at the prospect of 
hearing the greatest colored cornetist in 
the world, that individual tossed sleeplessly 
upon Sis Callie Flukers’ best bed and 
cursed the impulse that had driven him to 
certain ruin. 

From the outset there was no doubt 
that the enterprise was destined to be 
successful, Tickets were on sale two days 
later and were grabbed up eagerly by the 
colored populace. One dollar entitled them 
to the concert, the reflected glory of having 
heard Roscoe’s first public solo, and a 
dance which promised to continue well into 
the new day. 

What troubled Roscoe—the gall and 
wormwood of it all—was the fact that he 
could not sound a note on his instrument. 
And the jammed and packed house would 
expect a treat of such rare proportions that 
it would be satisfied with nothing less than 
a demonstration of absolute genius. 

If he could play at all—even moderately 
well—he knew that he might satisfy them, 
prepared as they were to believe that any- 
thing he did was wonderful. Truly, this 
situation was a triumph of press-agentry. 
But Roscoe was finding only bitterness in 
that triumph. 

The concert was dated to be held the 
night before the barber-shop option ex- 
pirea. If some way could be discovered by 
which he could pull that five hundred dol- 
lars out of the fire it would give him a 
chance to make a hasty exit from the city 
and retire perm: unently from musicianing. 

Yet he knew that it could not be. The 
thing was impossible and Roscoe recog- 
nized his cue to leave town. But somehow 
he could not bring himself to depart from 
the scene of a possible young fortune. He 
knew that he yet lived—and while he did 
so there must be some vague sort of hope. 

Night after night he tossed in restless 
soul-racked agony. His skull ached with 
the effort of constant intensive thought. 

And then one day when he was sitting 
at the counter of Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor munching 
his lunch with a very inconsiderable relish 
the great inspiration came to him. 

He hopped from his stool with a how] of 
delight, tossed a dollar to Bud and shot 
through the door like a fat arrow. He 
readily gained access to the lodge rooms of 
The hes & Daughters of I Will Arise and 
verified his recollection of a trapdoor in the 
floor of the stage. That trapdoor was the 
key to his triumph. 

He found Willy Trout, cornetist, with- 
out much difficulty. That gentleman was 
assiduously practicing with Sam Gin. And 
he took both of them into his confidence. 

With tears in eyes and voice he retailed 
to them his predicament. He talked with 
the tremolo stop pulled far out, and by the 
time he finished they formed a weeping 
trio. His self-abnegation was supreme, his 
plea for assistance irresistible. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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A Low Price 
for such a good shoe! 


The Selz *Six has become a well known shoe. It is offered 
by thousands of dealers through the land. The price is 


stamped on the sole. 


Men everywhere have welcomed this standard price for a 
standard product and all agree that 36 1s a very low price 
for such a good shoe. 


The Selz 8Six is offered by the manutacturer and the dealer 
at a low margin of profit to introduce Selz quality to new 


wearers. It has proven to thousands that the name “Sel 


on a shoe is an assurance of good leather, fine workman \ 4 r 

ship, style and comfort, and 50 years of knowing how. 18/7] S | | 7, 192] 
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Until you buy a pair, you cannot appreciate this unusual 


MAKERS OF GOOD SHO! RETAILING AT $5 TO 
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Jesse L. Lasky presents a 


GEORGE MELFORD 


PRODVUCTION 


with AGNES AYRES and RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


Et 


When an Arab sees a woman he wants 


he takes her’”’ 


HAT was the meaning of love in 
the desert until The Sheik met the 
English girl. 

That is the heart of the plot of ‘‘ The 
Sheik,”’ which in book form is the year’s 
sensation on both sides of the Atlantic 
and which as a Paramount Picture finds 
and thrills a multi-million audience. 

Don't miss the thrill of seeing the 
proud madcap English girl snatched 
from the sand by the hard-riding Sheik 
of a hundred tribes. 

You will be amazed at her life within 
the tented luxury of the Sahara. 

You will see love making by the hand- 
some Rudolph Valentino as The Sheik 
which is in the full torrent of Oriental 
tradition. 

How shall the lovely and aristocratic 
Agnes Ayres, as the 


—Ancient Proverb of Arabia 


That is the plot of it, the shiver of it 
the odds are so great—that is the 
drama you see against a background of 
infinite desert, 
of a thousand wild Bedouin horse 
men with long rifles and flowing robes, 
of the bride-market at Biskra where 
the slave-brides are sold, 
and of desert fighting between Sheik 
and Bandit, and between their troops, 
of a ferocity only equalled by tigers. 
Does love emerge supreme and glori 
ous at the climax? Is a pure spot found 
in the heart of the bronzed Sheik? 
The answer to that will make you 
draw the deepest breath of all, 
and recognize that once more Para- 
; mount has given you 
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Why We Bake Beans 


In this New Way at Van Camp’s 


By a Van Camp Domestic Science Expert 


create here the ideal 
college-trained cooks 


We have tried to 
Baked Beans. Many 


have worked with us. 


It has taken us years to do this. The cost 
has been enormous. The new kitchens built 
and equipped for the purpose cost $1,700,000. 


The purpose has been to make Baked 
Beans more delicious, more digestible, more 
popular. * ad + +* 

Beans differ vastly. The beans we use are 
selected by experts. Then each lot is ana 
lyzed before we start to cook. 


Hard water makes skins tough. So we free 


our water from all minerals before we start 
to cook. 
Science of Baking 
Beans must be baked at high heat for 
hours, else they are hard to digest. But or- 


dinary baking crisps and bursts them. 


So we bake by live steam under 
We bake in sealed containers, so flavor can't 
escape or steam get to the beans. 


pressure 


Thus we bake Van Camp's to perfection 
Yet the beans come out mellow, uncrisped 
and unbroken. 


Van Camp's 


In cans of three sizes— Baked with Van Camp Sauce 
Baked in the Van Camp kitchens at Indianapolis 


Other Van Camp products include: Van Camp's Soups, Spaghetti—Italian Style, Evaporated Milk, Chile Con 
Carne, Catsup, Chile Sauce, Salad Dressing, Peanut Butter, Milk Chocolate Bars, Chocolate Almond Bars, Et« 


The Flavory Sauce 


Ihe tomato sauce is a master creation. It 
Was developed by scientific cooks. Some four 
years were employed to perfect it— over SOI 


formulas were tested. 


[his sauce, above all else, distinguish 
Van Camp's. No one has ever matched it 
And that sauce is baked with the pork and 


the beans, so it permeates every granule. 


First Won the Men 


Van Camp’s first won the men 
where men lJunched 


Thousands 


of restaurants bought 


them to please men patrons. Then the fame 
spre ad to the homes. 

Now to millions of homes Van Camp’ 
have brought a new conception of Baked 
Beans. This national dish has gained multi 
plied popularity And the old digestiv 
troubles are forgotten 

* * . + 
If you don’t know them, please compar 


them with the beans you serve. One test w 


win vou to them. Then you will have a heart 
dinner, loved by everybody, constantly o1 


call 


PORK 


and 
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And Willy Trout promised his aid, 
pledged his word that it should be as his 
benefactor desired. It was a tribute to 
Roscoe’s personality that these two melan- 
choly musicians did not look upon him 
with eyes in which there was less worship 
than had formerly been the case. Roscoe 
had treated them well and Professor Cham- 
pagne had done them dirt—that was 
sufficient. They promised to die for Roscoe 
if need be. They swore by all they held 
holy that his secret was safer with them 
than it had been with himself. And Roscoe 
knew that they spoke truly. 

The plan was really very simple. The 
concert would be held. When the time 
approached for the cornet solo by Pro- 
fessor Griggers he would declare an inter- 
mission and then follow that intermission 
with a long self-laudatory speech. During 
the intermission Willy Trout was to go 
beneath the trapdoor of the stage and take 
his cornet with him. And then from 
underneath the stage Willy Trout was to 
play the music that would be apparently 
coming from the cornet of the impresario 
who was to stand before the multitude. 

It was a plan par excellence. There 
wasn’t a flaw in it. No one could possibly 
suspect that the silvery notes were not 
spurting from the cornet of Roscoe Grig- 
gers. It was unlikely that Willy Trout 
would be missed from the rostrum; Willy 
was too negative a quantity. 

Roscoe and Willy grasped hands and 
wept tears of undying friendship upon each 
other’s shoulders. And when Roscoe left 
his two faithful friends he did an ungainly 
little pirouette in the hallway. For Pro- 
fessor ee oe Griggers was happier than he 
had ever before been in the whole course of 
an eventful, triumphant existence. Adula- 
tion and cash were soon to be his; public 
success, financial stability—and a barber 
shop! He blessed the name of Willy 
Trout, and those of his friends who met 
Roscoe that day marveled at the sudden 
exuberance that had come to him. 

For the first time he exhibited a pro- 
prietary interest in the sale of tickets, and 
marveled that the magic of his name should 
cause so many hard-earned dollars to 
hange hands. As for Darktown, it was 
quite excited over its first orchestra recital. 
Of almost every other sort of novelty it 
had its fill; here was something ge nuinely 
new—something filled to overtlowing with 
that always recognized if somewhat intan- 
gible quality generally known as class. 

The day of the concert dawned pro- 
pitiously. Roscoe Griggers rose in high 
feather; the sun was shining, the birds ser- 
enaded him from the big oak outside the 
bedroom window, Sis Callie brought to his 
couch a breakfast of crisp, crumbly bacon, 
snowy grits, delicate toothsome waffles 
floating in genuine maple sirup, and a large 
cup of rich steaming coffee. At eleven 
o'clock Roscoe repaired to the musty room 
which Willy Trout and Sam Gin called 
home 

It was there that somethi ing occurred of 
which Roscoe remained in blissful igno- 
rance, for it was while he was there that 
Professor Aleck Champagne, his brain 
filled with black scheming, came to see 
the two melancholy musicians. Professor 
Champagne had collected considerable 
eash and a vicious idea. What he planned 
to do was to buy off the entire Griggers 
orchestra and so prevent the scheduled 
concert. It happened that when he arrived 
at the house where Willy and Sam resided 
the front door was ajar. He entered and 
mounted the stairway to the door of the 
room occupied by the former mainstays of 
his orchestra. And it was with hand on the 
knob that he was arrested by a startling 
plea in the hated voice of Professor Roscoe 
Griggers: 

“You shuah you ain’t gwine th’ow me 
down, Willy? ei 

“You know I ain’t gwine do that, pre- 
fesser They ain’t nobody never gwine 
know ‘yo’ secrit ’ceptin’ on’y I an’ you an’ 
Sam.” 

Aleck heard Roscoe’s sigh of relief. 
“You sho’ly speaks words which soothes 
my buzzum, Willy Trout. ’Cause if’n it 
was ever learned that I cain’t play no 
cornet ——”’ 

Professor Aleck Champagne reeled under 
theshock. Roscoe Griggers could not play! 
The thing was impossible, too rich to con- 
tenplate. But the ensuing dialogue left 
him no room for further doubt, and he 
quivered as details of the conspiracy 
floated to his eager ears through the door- 
way. When the lean and lanky professor 
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he was trembling 


departed —noiselessly 
with excitement. 

“Rotten ol’ faker! Dawg-gone him! 
Gonna git Willy Trout to play fo’ him fum 
under the stage, is he?’’ Aleck Champagne 
kicked viciously at a maple tree. “Reckon 
he’s gwine be sorry! Reckon - ” And 
then the professor broke into a broad, 
antic ipatory grin. ‘“‘Hotdam! But mebbe 
he ain’t gwine be shew up!” 

By four o’clock that afternoon a great 
deal of headachy thought on the part of 
Professor Aleck Champagne had developed 
as perfect a scheme for revenge as was ever 
hatched by man. It didn’t leave Roscoe 
a fighting chance—and Aleck planned an 
exposé so dramatic that it was certain he 
would ride to glory upon the tidal wave 
of indignation which must run this most 
colossal of all impostors from the city. 

Therefore he was on hand early that 
night, having paid one good hard dollar 
for a choice seat about ten rows back from 
the gaudily decorated rostrum. He sat 
quietly, the faint crease of a triumphant 
grin decorating his thin lips, a glint of 
Machiavellian cunning in his beady eyes. 
Nor did the enthusiasm of the rapidly 
fattening crowd cause him any jealousy; 
the greater the enthusiasm for Roscoe the 
more intense the revulsion of feeling when 
the blowoff occurred. 

Five minutes before the commencement 
of the concert the hall was comfortably 
filled. They were all there: Lawyer and 
Mrs. Evans Chew, Florian Slappey, Dr. 
and Mrs. Elijah Atcherson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Brutus Herring, Mr. and Mrs. Simeon 
Broughton, Prince and Princess Napolium 
Beezly, Acey Upshaw, Keefe Gaines the 
smiling undertaker, Sis Callie Fiukers. But 
all was not joy re the breast of Pro- 
fessor Griggers, who, backstage, received a 
finane ial rey ort from Lawyer Chew: 

‘They’s jes’ ezac’ly eight hund’ed dol- 
lars in the house, prefesser. When the show 
is finished you gits fo’ hund’ed dollars, cash 
money. 

Four hundred dollars! That was a good 
deal of money—but it wasn’t five hundred 
by many thousand miles. And at midnight 
of the following day Roscoe's option upon 
the Atlanta barber shop was due to lapse. 
Still, he couldn’t afford to object to four 
hundred dollars; it was that much of a 
pick-up and would enable him to leave 
Birmingham safely and triumphantly. 

His appearance upon the rostrum after 
the orchestra had seated itself was the 
signal for a wild ovation. And in truth 
Roscoe deserved it. Garbed in black 
trousers, a crimson coat which he had 
obtained years before, and with head in- 
cased in a white-plumed hat he was an 
awe-inspiring figure. Across his ample chest 
was an array of medals which any con- 
ductor might have envied. Too numerous 
for that portion of his anatomy, they 
spread well under the arms and extended 
down to the waistline. One view of those 
medals and the spectators knew that Ros 
coe was an even greater musician than he 
had been given credit for being. All in all, 
the night promised to be an exceeding]; 
large one. Just how large no one save the 
chuckling Aleck Champagne knew! 

Only a single spark of regret lay within 
the heart of Professor Griggers as the open- 
ing numbers of the concert got away to a 
flying start. His mind still dwelt regret- 
fully upon the barber shop which could 
never be his. This was his last, eleventh- 
hour bolt, and it was ineffectually shot. 
The box office was one hundred dollars 
short of his needs, and though he was 
grateful for the four hundred whick would 
be paid him after the show, he couldn't 
help mourning the additional fifty which 
was so necessary just then for his complete 
peace and happiness. 

But nothing of this regret showed in his 
dynamic manner as he cavorted nimbly 
about the stage waving his conductor's 
wand and inspiring his hirelings to super- 
human efforts. The spectators were won 
over with the first number; they swayed in 
unison at the wicked syncopation of the 
popular pieces and were respectfully and 
appreci: tive ly silent during the re ndition 
of the classical selections. And more that 
one feminine eye grew soft and warm as it 
rested upon the gyrating figure of Professor 
Roscoe Griggers. 

And then during the final encore before 
the intermission Aleck Champagne rose 
and made an inconspicuous exit. 

Immediately thereafter the first half of 
the entertainment ended. Out front wi ld 
applause was succeeded by a hum of la 
tory comment. Even without the — é 
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the evening was an assured succe Pro 
fessor Griggers beamed with satisfaction as 
he circulated through the crowd greeting 
his friends, receiving their unqualified hom- 
age as something that was his due. Even 
the barbering business contained no such 
soul satisfaction as this! 

Backstage the members of the orchestra 
wandered out for a refreshing smoke 
Among them was Willy Trout, the faithful 
cornetist upon whose shoulders rested the 
honor of the beloved Roscoe Grigger 

Willy was nervous. Had he known aught 
of premonitions he might have realized 
that he was gripped by a large one. But he 
ly knew that upon him rested the respon- 
sibility of tiding his benefactor to superla- 
tive triumph, and just now he was mainly 
desirous of keeping to himself. 

His cornet was clutched under his arm; 
he was fearful that something might hap- 
pen to it. Once he went inside and re- 
assured Professor Griggers that all was 
well. And then again he journeyed into the 
yard at the rear of the lodge room 

It was a dark little yard, unrelieved by 
any light from the concert hall, there being 
no windows in the rear. But the chattering 
musicians annoyed Willy, who was feel- 
ing his first tremor of temperament. So 
he drifted farther back into the Stygian 
gloom. And from the darkness a voice 
called him: 

“Hey, Willy! Willy Trout!” 

Mr. Trout stiffened. There was some- 
thing vaguely familiar about the voice. 

“Who that?” 

“Aleck Champagne. Ise in this heah 
woodshe d. I craves to make talk with you 
a minute. 

Willy shied away. “I ain't aimin’ to 
talk with you, Aleck.” 

“Sh-h! What you ain't got in yo" haid 
is no brains—talkin’ that ye, C'mon in 
this woodshed a minute an’ lis’en at what I 
is got tosay. It’s plumb impawtant! 

Willy hesitated. In Aleck’s voice was a 






nuance of earnestness that could t be 
missed. 

Picking his way carefully through the 
impenetrable blackness Willy felt wat 


into the shed. 

“Where you is at, Alec 

Behind him a door slammed! A _ lo« 
clicked! Willy Trout, cornetist, had beer 
made prisoner by the vengeful Professor 
Aleck Champagne! 

Professor Champagne disentangled hin 
self from the concealing darkn: “He 
thunk I was inside—the po’ tripe!’ The 
chuckling and eager, he made | way ba 
toward the concert hall 

In the woods hed Willy Trout was 1 
silent. But Aleck knew that his wei 
wails could not be heard above the chat 
ing of the spectators during the intermis 
sion nor above the shrill of the musie wher 
once the concert started again 

As for Willy, he frothed in a delirium of 
anger and vowed murder and sudden deat} 
But his best efforts against the door proved 
unavailing, and he discovered after muct 
barking of shins and wasting of poston ity 
that there was no possible mode of egr 
from the malodorous woodshed. He wa 
trapped as effectually as was ever a wild 
animal. And he exhibited similar symp- 








toms, 
Meanwhile, in the concert h: all Professor 
Roscoe Griggers stood alone uy the plat 


form ostentatiou polishing uy t istwenty 
dollar cornet until it shone like purest 
silver. The silver-mounted case stood open 
beside him, its royal-purple lining dazzling 
the eyes of afl who cared to look. Roscoe 
was nervous—true—but not at all afraid, 
and he returned the triumphant grin of 
Professor ck Champagne with a cold 
and supercilious stare. 

Then Roscoe stepped into the wings 















to summon his orchestra. They were all 
there all save Willy Trout But that was 
as it should be; the faithful Willy was 
under the stage prepared to give Roscoe's 
cornetsolo. Atleast Roscoe blithely fancied 


that he was 

It was Sam Gin who missed his . 
Sam, carrying his saxophone, stepped be 
low stage to make sure that nothing had 
gone wrong. And in the dank space below 
the rostrum he glimpsed no Willy Trout. 
Sam's dark forehead puckered into a frown 
of worry. Willy should have been he 
From above came the sounds of tuning 
and then the hoarse voice of Professor Ro 
coe Griggers announcing that he was now 
to give the Birmingham public the treatir 
at it ever had been treated to. He 
ibout to play his first public 
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nobody save the professor himself and Sam 
Gin suspected, 

Fierce terror clutched the heart of the 
devoted Sam Gir Un loubtedly Roscoe 
believed that Willy Trout was at his post 
of duty, and because he so believed, 
preparing to go ahead with his solo, 

And Sam envisioned the mob anger 
when no notes should come from the cornet 
of the pudgy professor! The blank amaz 
ment, the bloodthirsty revulsion of feeling 
that comes from sudden knowledge of a 
idol’s perfidy 

Where was Willy Trout? Sam Gin expe- 
rienced hot resentment at the mere thought 
that Willy could have allowed anything to 
cause this desertion 

“My Lawd!” he breathed, 

rgers is gwine be th'owed down! 
thing was unthinkable. That s¢ 
must be played—the cornet solo But 
Willy wasn't there and Sam couldn't play 
a cornet. And suddenly he bethought him- 
self of his saxophone. Certainly any musi 
from below stage was better than a deathly 
damning silence. And so in desperation Sam 
harnessed himself to his. instrument and 
prepared to play Roscoe’s cornet solo on 
his own B-flat barytone saxophone. 

On stage, Roscoe Griggers faced his 
silent ¢ xpectant audience w hile the orche 
tra softly played the opening measures of 
the more rapid portion of the William Teil 
Overture—first solo number on the pro- 
gram. He was an impressive figure as he 
tood there agleam with medals, plumed 
at set jauntily on the side of his he ad, 
glittering cornet held ready. The specta 
tors were sitting forward on the edge of 
their seats. Professor Aleck Champagne 
with difficulty restrained an impulse to 
laugh aloud; he knew the cataclysm which 
was in store. 

Below, 


** Professer 
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am Gin felt of the softness of hi 
reed, cursed at the absent Willy Trout, and 
gered the keys of his saxophone to make 
sure that they were all working freely. 
The introduction was finished, the more 
artistic among the spectators, those who 
classical music, were humming the 
ar] accepted words of the great 





I wonder whet will William Tell 
I wonder what will William Tell, 
I wonder what will William Tell 


When he gets home in the morning! 


lhe notes of the orchestra grew expect- 
intly hushed. With a nervous but im 
pressive flourish Professor Griggers raised 
8s cornet to his lips. Came th: 
ief pause introductory to the first note 
of a heralded solo. Roscoe's cheeks puffed 
And then—then came the first notes of the 
rnet solo. They came softly and sweetly, 
the deep mellow tones of a baryton¢ 
axophone! 
Roscoe Griggers staggered. There came 
a sudden sinking sensation in the pit of his 
immy. His body went cold and clammy 
His eyes popped and his fat little face be 
came beaded in perspiration. 
From the audience came a gasp of as 
tonishment. Professor Aleck Champagne 
ickled aloud And still, from below, 





came the exquisite rendition of the over 
ture, 

Profess« r R iscoe Griggers was too a 
alyzed to lower his instrument. The enc 


had come; he knew it! But so long had he 
hour of triumph that he 
could not move the instrument he wa 
suppose d to be I lay u £ He held it giued to 
his pursy lips, prete nding to blow the netes 
wl ich have = oe in this world been bor: 
of a cornet 

The members of the orchestra, dazed and 
uncertain, took the cue from their leader 
They went to it with a vengeance. And 
Sam Gin was exc ling himself, struggling 
heroically to save his benefactor from utter 
ruin Never had Sam Gin performed as 
now. His fingers fairly flew over the glit- 
tering keys; eyes and cheeks distended at 
the terrific effort of rapid passages and 
triple-tonguing. It was good music, It 
was a marvelous solo, But it was not a 
cornet solo, 

Roscoe pretended to play on. Horr 
gripped him. He knew that the end was at 
hand, but the instinct to clutch at th: 
faintest and most forlorn hope deterred 


rehearsed this 








him from immediately betraying the im 
positior 

He could see the blank utter amazement 
on the faces of the spectator the sickly 
grins, the star edulity. Once he noted 
the baleful glare of Profe r Aleck Cham 
pagr and he knew that the ship was 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
sinking—and sinking thoroughly and com- 
pletely. 

The overture sped onward toward a 
flaring conclusion. The saxophone tones 
continued to tumble sweetly and purely 
from the cornet. The audience sat rigidly 
on its chairs, and Roscoe summoned his 
last vestige of fighting spirit in a valiant 
effort to turn disaster into triumph. 

The selection ended with a marvelous 
exhibition of rapid fingering on the part of 
the saxophonist below stage. The a. came 
a dead silence. Roscoe, trembling like a 
leaf, lowered the cornet from his lips. But 
no hint of applause came from out front. 
Instead there was a dumb incredulous 
silence, 

And then, controlling the quaver of his 
voice with an effort heroically physical, 
Professor Roscoe Griggers stepped to the 
front of the stage. With the courage of a 
true hero he made his last dying fight for 
salvation. 

“Brethren an’ sistern,”’ he s said quie tly, 

‘“*fo’ two months you has be’n pesterin’ me 
to play a cornet solo. I has done played 
one. I has done played the mos’ marvel- 
ousest cornet solo which ever has be’n 
playedi ‘in this whole world. Because, breth- 
ren an’ sistern, I tells you this, heah an’ 
now ” He paused, choked, ared hi 
throat and mad nobly on. “I tells you 
this: Any fool corneter can make cornet 
music come out of a cornet. But, my 
frien’s, on’y the greatest corneter in the 
world —which him is I—can git saxophone 
music out of one!” 

He bowed limply, stood with a hopeless 
smile on his face. 

And some enthusiast in the rear of the 
house let out a roar: “‘Hot dam! Brother, 
you sho’ly done tol’ the truff!”’ 

Then, sweet as molasses, there beat on 
the ears of Profe ssor Roscoe Gr riggers a 
tidal wave of wild spontaneous applause. 
It smote him like a physical force and he 
reeled under the deliciousness of the impact 

They believed him! They believed that 
he had played that solo! The thing was in- 
credible—magnificently so. But there was 
no mistaking the wild acclaim that cas 
caded stageward. The triumph was greater 
than Roscoe had dreamed. It was ep- 
ochal—supreme! 

The smile of triumph froze on the lean 
face of Professor Aleck Champagne. He 
could not believe the evidence of his senses, 
Where these spectators should now be 
planning to tar and feather this rank im- 
postor, they were according him a frenzied 
ovation. 

It was too much for the long-suffering 
Aleck! Roscoe Griggers, still weak from 
the strain, saw Mr. Champagne leap from 
his seat and start down the aisle. The ap- 
plause ceased. Through the room wailed 
the angry voice of Professor Champagne, 
shrieking vituperation at his rival. And 
straight toward the stage streaked Aleck 
There was fire in his eye and righteous 
murder in his soul. 

Roscoe saw him coming, and once again 
Roscoe was afraid. The spectators rose to 
their feet and one or two of the men started 
stageward to intercept the maniacal Cham- 
pagne. But they were too late. Red-eyed 
with fury the lanky musician leaped for the 
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pudgy impostor, hands outstretched, mus- 
cles tensed. Excitement rocked the house. 
And Roscoe, cornered, acted instinctively. 

In Roscoe’s hand was his glittering cor- 
net. And Roscoe was not a weakling 
Roscoe Griggers’ arm went back. There 
was a flash of glittering cornet as the arm 
came down, then a terrific crash as it col- 
lided with the head of the onrushing Pro- 
fessor Aleck Champagne. 

The look of venom froze on the face of 
Professor Champagne. He paused abruptly 
and completely, spun halfway around and 
then sank limply to the floor. Professor 
Champagne had been knocked out. 

Now the house surged with wilt lest fury 
The cries were all of “‘Shame!”’ and were all 
directed against the entirely unconscious 
Aleck Champagne. A new admiration had 
been born for Roscoe Griggers, for not only 
had Roscoe proved himself the musician 
supreme, he had also won his spurs as a 
fierce and efficient battler. 

3ut when they would have manhandled 
Aleck, Roscoe put out a restraining hand 
and bade the mm halt. 

‘He ain’t got no bri ins to kn 10W no bet- 
ter with,” said he, “‘an’ he jes’ on’y was 
jealous of the most greatest musician in the 
world. I bein’ him. The on’y sorrer I has 
got’’—and Roscoe gazed down upon the cor- 
ich had suffered irre pars ably ps 
contact wi th Aleck’s head—“‘is that I ain 
gwine be able to play you no mo’ pon 
t’-night on account my cornet is done 
busted—cornet wuth a hund’ed dollars 
if’n it’s wuth a cent!” 

A yell of sorrow went up and Lawyer 
Evans Chew leaped to the platform and 
demanded silence. Then, playing upon the 
sympathies and affections of his audience 
he sent his mellifluous voice roaring through 
the hall. He described in vivid language 
the scene which had just been enacted and 
held forth upon the injustice of it. Bir- 
mingham colored folk should be ashamed, 
he told them; and it was up to them to 
make amends to this distinguished stranger 
Wherefore he proposed that a collection be 
made forthwith; the cash to be presented 
to Professor Roscoe Griggers in order that 
he might buy a new cornet. 

The plea was greeted with howls of 
approval. Money poured into the hats 
that were passed through the excited audi 
ence, 

And so a few minutes later there was 
handed to Professor Roscoe Griggers his 
four-hundred-dollar share of the box-office 
receipts, and in addition thereto the one 
hundred and two dollars netted by the 
collection. 

That night at one minute after twelve 
Professor Roscoe Griggers pulled out of 
Birmingham on the Southern Railway 
He was bound for Atlanta with sufficient 
cash to exercise his option on the coveted 
barber shop. 

He was still a-tremble from the excite- 
ment of the evening; but hunching pro- 
tectingly in his seat he pulled out his five 
hundred dollars and counted it over once 
again. Then he shoved the money back in 
his pocket and sighed. 

‘Barberin’ is pretty good,” he reflected 
wistfully, ‘but I sho’ly does hate to depaht 
fum the cornetin’ business. It pays ele- 
gant!” 
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Now we are back again to the handling 
of the merchandise stream. In the entire 
history of retail selling no more ingenious 
plan has been devised for the orderly and 
rapid movement of goods in and out of a 
department store. It begins by first taking 
the loaded incoming trucks up to the 
eleventh floor of the reconstructed store 
for their unloading. In the present store 
as well as in a good many other stores 
a large amount of immensely valuable 
ground-floor space is given over to the 
various functions of receiving and dis- 
tributing merchandise, which is economic 
waste; nothing less. Modern sentiment 
does not permit waste of that sort. The 
new store will have nothing of it. 

Neither does modern sentiment permit 
the cluttering of outside sidewalks with 
merchandise, either incoming or outgoing. 
So in this most modern plant trucks go 
aloft to the eleventh floor upon two huge 
high-speed elevators. Our horseless age 
makes this possible. The modern architect, 
planning for the congested heart of any of 
our great cities, can truly thank all his 





lucky stars for the coming of the gasoline 
engine and the electric storage battery. 
The things that ‘el does with the vehicles 
that they propel would be quite out of the 
question with horse-drawn trucks. 

Through a multiplicity of chutes and 
sliding ways the merchandise descends from 
the eleventh floor, where it was unloaded 
from the trucks, to the tenth, extending 
the entire length of the extended building 
Here it is classified and placed upon a wide 
conveyor which moves at the level of and 
between the two sides of a double table 
some 500 or 600 feet in length, extending 
the length of the store. From this center 
table—the backbone of this whole distri- 
bution scheme—will extend in parallel 
aisles, at right angles to it, whole hundreds 
of bins and shelves and compartments 
The entire arrangement will resemble noth- 
ing so much as a huge gridiron with many 
tiny interstices. 

This miniature and silent city, whose 
straight and regular little streets are lined 
in turn with miniature apartment houses 
of merchandise, is zoned into six great 
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Economy ‘Tests of Fuel 


NE of the largest Metropolitan electric 
power companies has recently vindicated 
its own faith in Consolidation Coal. 


Responding to readjustment conditions, this 
Company made a drastic survey of every ele- 
ment of its operating expense. Fuel costs and 
fuel efficiency were minutely examined. Every 
possible effort was made to ascertain if tonnage 
saving or greater power return per dollar could 
be effected. 


As a result of thoroughgoing and expert tests 
of Consolidation Coal, the Company informed 
us that they would continue to use our product. 
Their only request was that we maintain a uni- 
form quality with that of the fuel supplied them 
in the past. 


Consolidation Coal, from which all possible 
waste substances are rigorously removed, is 
used regularly by many electric power stations. 
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EVENING POST 


Each selling department of the 


greater store—there are 118 in the present 


| one—is assigned to one or the other of these 


zones. There it keeps its reserve stock. 


| There is, in truth, a reservoir. 


| elevator 


Now press a button and see the plan 
function. The men’s shoe department is 
out of a certain small part of its highly di- 
versified stock. It sends a requisition up to 
its representative upon the tenth floor. It 
is a matter of minutes—almost of seconds— 
to locate the necessary shoe cartons in the 
well-arranged compartments; a matter of 
but a few seconds more to dispatch them 
on a rolling cart through the nearest dummy 
—each zone has its own elevator 


reserved for its sole use—to the selling 


| floor. A few seconds saved through good 
| System means a pleased customer. A 


| step. There is check and recheck; 








pleased customer means a customer return- 
ing, and many customers returning means 
a steady and probably increasing volume of 
business. It takes some retail business to 
make the wheels turn right in a store of 
this size. 

With the actual selling of the goods we 
have no concern here. To follow the course 
of this very pair of men’s shoes that we saw 
but an instant ago descending from the 
store’s great reservoir upon its tenth floor 
to the customer and—in case it is marked 

‘To be delivered’’—to the electric motor 
truck out upon the city streets and to his 
residence is a fascinating process at every 
system 
aplenty, yetsystem reduced to the common- 
sense necessities of protection without 
slowing perceptibly the speed of the mer- 
chandise traffic; check and recheck in the 
delivery rooms in the basement; assort- 
ment and reassortment; and finally the 
proper waiting truck. There are sixty of 
them at sixty loading stages or docks in the 
sub-basement. Nights and Sundays this 
sub-basement serves as a garage. There is 
no fire risk whatsoever in the storage of an 
electrically driven vehicle, and so the base- 
ment not only stores eighty-two standard 
two-ton trucks, but furnishes facilities for 
charging their batteries and for making 
light repairs upon them. 


The Mother Goose Barber Shop 


Access to this sub-basement from the 
street is made by four huge elevators. To 
the mind of him who will see it for the first 
time there will immediately flash the 
thought, why not ramps—long, sloping 
driveways for this descent? Long ago the 
architects asked themselves that very ques- 
tion. They answered it themselves. A 
practicable ramp for a descent of thirty- 
eight feet takes much floor space. Eleva- 
tors take little. They went out to Chicago 
and in a store there they saw thirty-two 
cars come up out of asub-basement in eight 
minutes, and all upon two elevators. That 
settled it. The ramp was abandoned. 


| Elevators would solve the trick. 


With these main features of a store well 
solved, there must come always its refine- 
ments. Here the main principles of the 
institution show themselves. Some de- 
partment stores give free shows. Others 
do not. Most department stores to-day 
have barber shops. A few hold stoutly 
out against this feature, particularly for 
grown-ups. A Boston store a few years ago 


| introduced a children’s barber shop, with 


Mother Goose rimes and pictures painted 
upon the walls and a plenty of delectable 
toys on the floor to be played with while 
awaiting ‘‘Next!’’ The horror of a haircut 
to a kid was mollified. Now a great many 
stores have children’s barber shops of this 


| sort, although none has yet introduced the 
| serving of free lollipops or ice-cream sodas. 


| Still, one never can tell. 


A new grown-ups’ 
shop on a famous old corner of New York 


| recently introduced the service of the after- 





noon tea with a shave or a haircut. There 
really are no limits to our Yankee enterprise. 

Almost all big department stores to-day 
have restaurants—some of them with vary- 
ing degrees of service and prices. Great 
merchants differ, too, upon store decora- 
tion. Some of them still prefer the rigid 
simplicity of white walls and ceilings, with 
broad aisles and great rows of white pillars. 
A few of the older merchants have clung 
rather affectionately to the vast open 
courts extending through the centers of 
their huge store buildings. In this their 
enterprises resemble the great stores of 
Paris, where the central court with its huge 
skylight flooding the entire place with 
abundant daylight has long been regarded 
as a most essential feature of store con- 
struction. 
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The Parisian stores go further; they 
make great decorative effects of their main 
stairs, which almost invariably rise up 
through the court; and, being French, 
they also make much of their ceilings. 
There the painter of murals is a distinct 
factor in the creation of a department 
store; here he is regarded as distinctly out 
of the reckoning. A typical American store 
may concede a little elaborate decorative 
effect in some of its salons devoted to the 
sale of high-grade gowns, millinery and 
the like. But the growing tendency in the 
United States is toward an elaborate sim- 
plicity rather than decorative effect. 

Given a store building, modern and 
well equipped both as to stock and fixtures, 
and the largest problem of its owners is 
still ahead—personnel. It makes no matter 
how fine the store may be, how complete 
its stocks, how preéminently strategic 
and successful its location, it still has a 
large opportunity of failure. Its success or 
failure rests primarily in the problem next 
ahead of it—the selection, the training and 
the constant supervision of its human 
forces. The merchant with a small store 
finds the oversight of perhaps but two or 
three clerks a perplexing matter at all 
times. Multiply that force by thousands 
and one begins to see a little of the constant 
difficulties along this same line which the 
department-store man must face 


Problems of Personnel 


He meets them, if the size and resources 
of his establishment will permit, by first 
establishing a department of personnel 
under one name or another. For its head 
he should choose a man of large resource- 
fulness, but always of great human under- 
standing and sympathy; a man whose 
absolute fairness must never be open to 
question; who always will temper justice 
with kindliness and with common sense. 
The hiring of new workers for the store is 
of course the primary job of this important 
department head. They are gathered in a 
wide variety of ways—by volunteer appli- 

cations, by newspaper advertisements both 
within and without the city where the 
store is situated, by employment agencies, 
by circular appeals to educational institu- 
tions and, best of all, through the solicita- 
tion of the store’s regular employes. There 
is no appeal for a worker that can compare 
with the suggestion made by an employe 
that the place of his employment is also a 
good place for his friends. 

This belief is shared by the employment 
manager of one of New York’s biggest 
stores, a big, upstanding man, who in his 
Harvard days was a famous football player 
The principles of that fine game he has 
brought to a proper solution of his present 
problems. 

“Our most desirable applicants are 
brought in by our own people,”’ he says 
frankly. ‘In hiring these people we have 
a feeling of security. It has been our ex- 
perience that they enter more readily into 
the spirit of their work and develop far 
more rapidly than those obtained from 
other sources. Some people believe that 
the only function of this department is to 
keep in touch with the labor market and 
engage employes. This is erroneous. The 
duty of this department is to raise the 
standard of efficiency of the whole working 
force by properly selecting, placing, follow- 
ing up and promoting employes and so 
bringing about a condition that will result 
in their rendering an almost 100 per cent 
service to the store. This is the real reason 
for its existence. 

“Business some years ago began to real. 
ize that its indiscriminate handling of the 
entire labor: problem was causing a tre- 
mendous waste, not alone to the employe 
and to society, but to itself. It began then 
for the first time to deal with the problem 
of its personnel in a scientific and practical 
way.” 

I shall not bore you with the technical 
details of the multiplex machinery by 
which the employes of this store are hired 
or occasionally are fired—save to say that 
this last unpleasant business can be accom- 
plished only by the general manager him- 
self, and then only after he has first referred 
the case to one of his five assistants for 
personal investigation and recommenda- 
tion. And this in a store of more than 
6000 all-the-year workers! 

When the saleswoman—or man, as the 
case may be—leaves of her own volition the 
matter becomes more serious. Why is she 
dissatisfied? Are the conditions of labor in 

(Continued on Page 53): 
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McQuay-Norris Rings for 
every price and purpose are 
made of Electric Metal 


Regardless of what price you pay for 


piston rings, be sure they are made 
from electric iron McQuay - Norris 
Electric Metal is melted and refined 
solely for use in piston rings. It is a 
close-grained, highly refined iron that 
is far superior to any metal that the 
ordinary cupola process can produce, 
Melted and refined in the McQuay- 
Norris Electric Furnace, it can only be 
bought in McQuay- Norris Piston Rings. 






MeQUAY- NORRIS 
K-\r 


PISTON RINGS 


Alain 
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You were right-She needed new Piston Rings 


That Mc Quay-Norris Combination 
sent us over those hills on high 


Kor those who want the best piston ring 
equipment they can buy, there is nothing so 
satisfactory as the McQuay- Norris Combina- 
tion. A Supereyé Ring in the top groove of 
each piston corrects oil and carbon troubles. 
The genuine \gagfRoor Piston Rings in all the 


lower grooves increase power and save gas. 


Fuel cannot waste past the genuine (gasfReor 
Rings It is all compressed into power be- 
cause these rings have equal radial pressure 
igainst the evlinder wall—an exclusive fea- 
) 


ture of their 2-piece construction. 


Oil cannot work its way past the Supereyé 
Ring to cause carbon troubles. The special 
oil-collecting reservoir of this ring has never 
been duplicated, because merely grooved rings 
cannot empty on the down stroke of the piston 
to lubricate the lower rings. 


For car owners who want lower-priced equip- 


IO¢ 


MeQUAY-NORR'S 


meer 
a @ LA 


ment-—one-piece rings-~ the sactibdaiteite 
Jiffy-Grip and Snap Rings are exceptional 
value for their cost. All McQuay-Norris Pis- 
ton Rings are made in every size and over- 
size to fit every make and model of motor. 
There is a special ring for every price and 
purpose—and your repairman either has 
what you want in stock or can get it promptly 
from his nearby supply house. 


Write for Free Booklet 


which explains in clear, non-technical languag« 
the best piston rings will give you something to be 


thankful for. Address Dept. ‘‘B.” 


how 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York ( mo I ! hia Boston Pittst 
San Francisco Ka ( Seat St. Pa ( 
Atlanta Mer Omaha Dalla 


Canadian Factory: McQuay Norris-Banfield Co., Ltd 
Toronto, Canada 


And Snap Rings of 
the highest grade 
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Continued from Page 50 

this store more onerous than in the other 
stores of the city, the pay less satisfactory? 
The store does not intend that either -of 
these things shall obtain beneath its roof. 
And so the retiring employe, before she 
may finally leave its pay roll, is carefully 
examined as to her exact reasons for going. 
Her last impressions of the store must be 
quite as good as her earliest ones, and a 
careful system of observation and record 
has been upbuilt to make sure that these 
are obtained. This may often lead to val- 
uable opportunities for the correction of 
store system, particularly in the delicate 
relationship between the institution and its 
employes. 

Close upon the complex problem of hir- 
ing the worker comes that of her training. 
In the larger stores this is generally han- 
dled in a separate department from that 
which hires the workers. Here of itself is a 
real job. You of the outer world may not 
easily realize what has been accomplished 
in recent years along these lines. Do you 
understand that the young woman who 
sells you the cotton cloth across the sales 
counter has actually written a complete 
little textbook upon the history and manu- 
facture of that and other fabrics? That the 
young woman who takes your order for 
ngraved stationery has made a real study 
f the various processes of printing? 
Education has become a handmaiden of 
merchandising. The college folk are com- 
ing now to the huge mercantile establish- 
ments of the land as never before they have 
come. Take the mass of young women who 
come trooping out of our colleges each 
June. Generally speaking they are apt to 
find their employment bents trending to a 
common course each year, and in great cy- 
cles. Yesterday the cycle was teaching, the 


before literature or the sciences; to-day 











it quite distinctly merchandising. 


Training the Novices 


partment stores of our met- 
ss of America to-day are 
r executives and subexecutives 
han commensurate}with those 





n other lines of industry, and well ahead of 
those in the learned professions, Moreover, 
L 


they now have brought their hours of em- 






ployment down to a }y at least ap- 
proaching those of these first. Their appeal 
has thus become measurabl; 
Come back again from the ge 
cific. Here still again is tl 


ploy ment manager we were 


greater. 
ral to the 


> big store 











r but a moment ago; step now into 
raining department. It divides itself 
quite logically into two great avenues, the 
one educational, the other 1 ational. 
Each is filled with the quality that we now 
call human interest. For this article, how- 
ever, we are going to give our chief atten- 
tion to its educational phases. They are, 
perhaps, of the larger interest 


The new saleswoman’s name is hardly 








ecrTe tional 


3s rolls before a member of its 





upon the tore 
reception committee—made up of her fu- 
ture fellow employes—-is on her heels and 
teering her straight through all the 
maze of fresh experience that must await 
the novice She is told of the little de 
tails that attend her arrival at the store in 
the morning and her departure from it in 
the evening; how she can go and when she 
must return. How she is paid; her salary, 
her quota, her commissions, her bonuse 
All this might sound complicated indeed 
to the new girl were it not for the kind- 
ness of her “reception committeeman.” 
Complications in the hands of a woman 
who has been through the mill herself and 
who has come to see how they are really 
not complications at all but merely cogs in 
of a great and 








the grinding wheels 3 
tematic machine are y explained. The 
new girl catches on. The simple but ac 

curate psychological tests through which 
she was put before she was acc epte 1 for the 
tore assure this. She catches on, and 
within a year—perhaps within the space of 
but a few months—she, herself, is on the 
reception committee and helping other new 
girls through the mazes of first employment. 

The new girl catches on! 

There lies before me a neatly typewritten 
loose-leaf memorandum book. It is the 
work of a girl who has yet to round out her 
first year in this big New York store, and it 
is a work that all must produce before they 
may hope for very definite advancement. 

This typewritten book is in itself a book 
of the big store. It contains brief but suc 
cinct and thorough accounts of its organi 
zation, its selling policies and its methods 
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Yet it is much more. For instance, it is a 
manual of salesmanship. Under the head- 
ing ‘“‘Steps in an Ideal Sale”’ the 
only enumerated but are given relative 
values in percentages. Thus we see that 
“attracting attention”’ is 20 per cent; 
‘arousing interest,’ 20; “‘creating desire,” 
15; “closing sale,” 20; ‘‘introducing new 
merchandise,” 10; and “securing good 
will,”’ 15. 

Under each of these subheads the sales 
clerk who wrote the little book has collected 
a group of points necessary to its attain 
ment. For instance, under “attracting 
attention”’ she has written ‘‘facial expres- 
sion,’’ and under this last in turn, ‘‘ pleas- 
ant and expectant.” 

All these things have been taught the 
salesgirl author of this book. The volume 
itself is the result of her notes at the lecture 
classes held in the store’s own schoolrooms 
up under its capacious roof. When she was 
taught ‘‘attracting attention”’ up there she 
was told that alongside of facial expression 
there comes tone of voice, and that under 
this last there are five distinct classifica- 
tions—audible, distinct, sincere, rhythmi- 
cal, suited to customer. 

Truly the science of salesmanship goes to 
far lengths these days! 

From time to time the store has engaged 
a professional teacher of elocution to take 
up and carry forward this last function o 
its work. Here was this saleswoman being 
taught that ‘“‘swell’’ was a word forever 
to be avoided over the counter, “‘smart,”’ 
“‘stylish,”’ ‘‘fashionable,”’ “‘original’’ and 
some others being substituted in the cur- 
riculum. Similarly ‘‘elegant,”’ ‘‘ grand,” 


classy, l 





f 





” “cheap,” “awfully” and 
terribly’’ are banned, appropriate syn- 
onyms being suggested to replace them. 
“Flat”’ is not to be used when “‘apartment” 
is meant. The entire list of words to be 
avoided in a sales conversation runs to a 
considerable length. 

The young saleswoman who wrote this 
book was trained to textile salesmanship; 
which means that while the first half of her 
book, which treats of the store’s method 
and policies, is common to those being 
prepared by her fellows in all the other sell- 
ing departments, the second half is the 
result of the special teaching that was given 
her in its training department along the 
lines of the merchandise in which she was 
to speciali Not only did she spend long 
hours, on the firm’s time—up in that high- 
set classroom and surrounded by cabine 
h were displayed textile materials 
f 

















ry sort and in every state of develop- 
ment— but she was given a printed booklet 
which told her much abou 

dise, its history, its production fields and 
the details of its manufacture. 


From it she evolved her own hi 


I 
t 
it her merchan- 





textiles, tting down with accuracy the 
four fundamental clot} cotton, lnen, 
silk and not alone tracing their 
devel and manufacture, but by 
means of carefully made diagran point 
ing out the difference between the var i 


textures and weavings 


Department Store Schools 


4 teacher in this cho l there i an 
especially trained corps of men and women 
who do nothing but instruct and then fol 
low up their pupils to see that they put 
into practice the th ngs they have learned 
Gradually certain educatior 


have taken it unto themselves to prepare 





ung men and young women for this sort 


f teaching; a highly specialized school 
in Boston does nothing else, and the pub 
lic schools of New York and some other 
cities are now eeing the great advantage 
to themselves of instituting spe | course 


in retail selling. 
The educational plar 





which the big department stores across the 
land lor g since began to estat t inder 
their own roofs devote thems ‘ chief 


to three methods of work— individual ir 





struction, informal classe ind practical 
demonstratior The worl thoroug? 

and the res of all of it is not merely to 
make the employe valuable to the | ‘ 

but to lend interest to merchand g itself 
shifting him gradually out of the mere 
mechanical processes of taking orders for 


good 
The specialized training of a school such 
as this will further include a general sales 





manship course given to all employes pro 
moted from the nonselling divisions of the 
store it behind-the-scenes wor to it 


selling divisions, the instruction of specia 
groups of sales clerks for special nece ie 
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whicn may arise from time to t ed 
stration sales in which teacher and } 

play store, with the teacher impersonati: 
various types of customers, the executive 
courses to prepare employes for high ex 





ecutive positions of differe ‘ 
specialized instruction for dictating and 
adding machine operators, correspondence 

and file clerks and the like. 
It is not necessary to go further into the 
curriculum of a school of this sort. The 
book that we sav 





saleswoman’s little black 


but a moment 


ago ought to show re 
learly to your eyes than any elaborate 
presentment f courses and of schedul 





The resu the thing, and this one stor 
that we have been visiting can vouch f 
the results It has achieved them Not 
only has it lifted retail s« lling from the hard 
and rutty road of cold commercialism, but 
it has lifted the individual seller himself 
which is to be accounted something of a 
triumph. 

For it is house policy to encourage en 
ployes to look out not only for the store’ 
interest but for their own. An ambitiou 
salesman is an asset, and there are ways o 
keeping him ibitiou f 











stance, the system of bonuses for punctual 
ity, which takes the form of extra hi i 


in the summertime. A week’s holiday with 
pay is given annually 

‘ t months’ standing. But a record of 
good attendance and punctuality for fift 


to each employe 


long weeks brings another week of va 
also with full pay 
The list of the bonus possibilities of the 








tore is long. (¢ hief amongst ther the 

b is which takes the concrete for ta 

sales commissio The sales clerk i U i 

moderate quota for his week’s worl Or 
. , 


s 





ales that reach above th 
id a percentage commission; and lest 


you may be tempted to di 





ment with a mere shrug of the s} 

permit me to tell you that last year a ret 
salesman in its furniture department earned 
more than $7500, which is a sales cler 
pay not to be sneezed at 


Chances for Big Jobs 


Beyond that there ar 


opportunitie of executiv 
tive jobs. It is the boast 
it has twenty-five buyers 


than $10,000 a year; ten 





annual income is in exc 
it 


; 
hing 
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that young women come out of 51 i 
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enroll themselve t ile forces! No 
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lf. quarts of dirt 
in 6 minutes 


The Royal Demonstrator received 
permission to clean the cleanest 
rug in the home of Philip Lyford, 
Hinsdale, I!]. At the end of six 
minutes he had taken | Quart 
and | Pint of Dirt from this rug 
a 9x 12 Royal Wilton 












1% Ouarts of Dirt in 6 Minutes 
out of a “Clean” 9x12 Rug 


Showing why air itself is woman’s greatest taskmaster— 
a Ss 
and how you can make air suction a most efficient servant 


“I hardly think you can get any dust or ‘This, briefly, was Mr. Lyford’s comment 
dirt from that rug. 

“Try it if you like. 1 wish you luck. 
But that rug has just recently been thor- 
oughly beaten and brushed.” 

With this discouraging news, Mr. Philip 
Lyford of Hinsdale, Illinois, virtually 
challenged the Royal demonstrator to get 
any dirt out. 

In a few seconds the cord was attached, 
the nozzle adjusted for maximum suction. 


Where did all that dirt come from? 
Meteorologists estimate that the air brings 
into the average home each week as much 
as two pounds of dirt (about four quarts) 

-dirt so finely powdered that brooms and 
brushes and ordinary cleaning methods 
cannot possibly pick it up. 

No matter how tightly your doors and 
windows fit, air creeps in around them and 
finds its way into the house. Countless 
particles of powdery dust, such as a ray of 
sunlight reveals, are constantly entering 
your house—carried in by the air. 


After six minutes the bag was emptied 
into a newspaper and the dirt measured. 


Dust so fine that only air can take it out You can imagine the surprise, the ex- 
Tap your foot gently upon the rug. Notice the thousands Clamations of astonishment, when the pile 








cnt eon hava tones n. “A'malecate filled a quart can and a pint can. Give a Royal for Christmas 

oot eile Benreanpnant ge pa ghey dey. Sy “If I hadn't seen the clean inside of the Air is indeed woman's greatest task- 

ee on er ended bag before you started, I couldn’t believe master. And yet —with the Royal Electric 
Sent Free all that disgusting dirt came out of Cleaner—it becomes her most efficient 


Your { the interesting book, “The Modern’ Method ~~ my rug, which | would have sworn was _ servant. Air suction, used in the Royal 


of Cleaning,” is ready, Tells how to clean rugs, carpets 


hangings, ceilings, concrete floors, etc. Just write, “Send — absolutely clean! That is an amazing test.” way, will take out the dirt that air brings in 


Booklet copy will be sent [ree 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT GIVE 
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The Jar Test 
for embedded dirt 


The accompanying photo- 
yraph shows the contents of 
a Royal bag, emptied a 
ar of water just alter @ rug 


has been cleaned 


K& shows the embedded 
dirt. Note the large propo 
n of it as compared with 
the irface litter, due to the 
efhcien of the Geier Su 


emoves all 
hout har 


nap and it removes 
edded dirt in a 


given time than other type 
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It is an ideal Christmas present—the Royal 
Electric Cleaner—and one that will bring 
cleanliness and comfort into the home for 
many years to come. 


It cleans all kinds of rugs— Axminsters, 
Brussels, Chenilles, Orientals, Velvets, Wil 
tons—quickly and thoroughly. It sweeps 
up with air threads, paper, lint, hairs and 
other surtace litter. It removes with air the 
embedded dirt that even washing often 
tails to get, and leaves the nap straightened, 
cleansed and unharmed. 


But the Royal is more than a rug cleaner. 
It is a complete housecleaning outfit. It 
will clean the living room, the sleeping 
rooms, the attic, the cellar—thoroughly, 
quickly and easily. 

We believe that the Royal is now 
the only cleaner that will really sweep 
clean hardwood or concrete floors and 
stairways. 


Ideal for all cleaning jobs 


With its convenient attachments, you can 
easily clean upholstered furniture, mat- 


HER THIS I 


tresses and hangings as thoroughly as you 
floors 


So versatile are these Royal attach 
ments that, with them, you can in a few 
minutes clean clothes, fireplaces, registers, 
dresser drawers, and under heavy furniture 
and radiators. You can even renovate 
feather pillows. 


You do away with the bugbear and 
fatigue of cleaning days! The Royal 1s so 
light that you can Carry it upstairs al d 
down almost as easily as a broom. It 


1 “ ] 
weighs barely 11 pounds 


Hlave it demonstrated in your home 


Let air sweep for you, clean tor you, and 
make housekeeping easier. If your electri 
cal dealer or department store does not 
have the Royal, write us and we will 
send you the Royal Book, or arrange for a 
demonstration in your home—without 
cost or obligation to you. 


Tue P. A. Gerer Company, Cleveland, O 


Vianufactured in Canada by 


Continental Electr Ce ltd leronto. Ont 


tXCEPTIONAL SERVANT 


Electric Cleaner x 
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Cleans hangings 
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Royal attachments and 
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‘*Bigger Than Weather’ 


Pp! RCING winds and winter's icy finger find nothing 











impenetrable as the pure virgin wool armor ot 
iy Patrick-Duluth overcoat. 
But warmth is not all you seek in an overcoat 
You must have comfort and style and, above every 
thing else, long wear 
\nd these, too, you find in your Patrick-Duluth 
vercoat. Common sense style has made the short 
lived fads and fancies of design subservient to your 
nfort. The high quality of the cloth-insures years of 
wear, which is just another way of saving that vour 
Patrick-Duluth overcoat saves you money. 
Chere is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth; you 
know that. It is as distinctive to America friezes to 
Ire i ind, { he viot to Scotland, tweeds to | neland., 
Only the be dealers sell Patrick-Duluth overcoats 
end for Patrick-Duluth Wi ts Catalog 
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“Thought it safer to home this 
way, he said to establish the point more 
firmly. “I felt.a bit lonely with you in 
that cab.” 

They parted at the doors of Crest Cham- 
bers, W., where Barraclough had a flat. 

*‘Any message for Mr. Van Diest?”’ 

“You can tell him to go to the devil,” 
said Anthony Barraclough. 

“Right, I will. I say, if you feel a bit 
neglected during the night don't worry; 
there are plenty of us knocking about in the 
street below and we shan’t desert you.” 

Jarraclough smiled grimly. 

“You seem a genial sort of ass,’’ he 
“Care for a drink?” 

“No, thanks. I must toddle along and 
make my report.”” He hesitated. ‘‘But I 
would like to know what all this is about.” 

“So would a good many other people,”’ 
said Barraclough, and pressed the third- 
floor button of the electric lift. 


come 


said. 


ui 

meeting of the directors had been 

arranged to take place at Lord Almont 
Frayne’s house, in Park Lane. Nugent 
Cassis was first to arrive. It was part of 
his scheme of life to be five minutes early 
for appointments. He nodded to the man- 
servant, crossed to the fire and rubbed his 
thin hands before it. 

“T expect His Lordship will be down 
directly,”’ said the servant. 

‘Do you?” said Cassis, and that was all. 

A precise, erect, parchmentlike person 
was Nugent ¢ entirely colorless in 
himself and his outlook. The emotions of 
life never for an instant affected him. He 
was apparently insensible to pain, passion, 
triumph and disaster. His brain worked at 
one unvarying speed with clocklike regu- 
larity. He was always efficient, he was 
never inspired. He believed in himself and 
his judgments, and doubted all others and 
their judgments. He was a machine, self- 
contrived, for the purpose of making 
money, which he had no capacity for 
spending. He could carry in his head the 
entire overnight market quotations, and in 
variably didso. He seldom made a mistake 
and never admitted the mistakes he made. 
His transactions were honest because his 
knowledge of the law was unrivaled and he 
knew toa hair how close to the wind a man 
might sail. As he never wasted a moment 
he occupied the time of waiting in ringing 
up his broker and firing a barrage of in- 
structions. This done he returned to the 
fireplace, consulted his own watch, cor- 
rected the mantelpiece clock, which was a 
minute and a half slow, sniffed critically 
and proceeded to warm his hands again. 
There was nothing spontaneous in the ac- 
tion; warming his hands was as much 
part of his daily program as reading the 
Financial Times, the two minutes he spent 
lying flat on his back after lunch, or the 
single round of golf which he played every 
third Sunday throughout the year 

The clock was striking eleven when Mr. 
Hilbert Torrington, a bent, bald, clean- 
shaven man of eighty years, entered on the 
arm of the servant. Mr. Torrington—his 
claims the prefix—was a different type 
from ¢ He POSS¢ sseda palr of blue eyes 
that might have belonged to a child, and 
the expression of his face—a face threaded 
with a thousand wrinkles—was sweet and 
calm. People who saw him but had no in- 
timate knewledge of his powers, marveled 
that this frail, kindly, stooping old man, 
with his look of innocence that was almost 
sublime, could in reality be a giant in the 
world of money. Such was the case. Mr. 
Hilbert Torrington had his fingers on the 
financial pulse of the world, and at a pres- 
sure could accelerate or dece lerate it, to 
suit his mood. Unlike Cassis, Mr. Tor- 
rington had time for everything. When he 
worked he worked instantaneously, achiev- 
ing in an hour work that would have kept a 
less remarkable man busy for a month. 
After one of these flashes he would relapse 
into pleasant gardens where he grew roses, 
or pleasant galleries where he looked with 
eyes of understanding into the heart of 
pictures. Sometimes he amused himself by 
playing with stranger urchins in St. James’ 
Park and on one occasion had been seen to 
divest himself of his coat to supply the 
wickets for an informal cricket match. 

When asked why he bothered to take 
part in the rack and strain of high finance 
he gave the amiable reply, “ Because it’s 
such fun.” 


MHE 


‘assis, 


age 


‘assis. 





The servant piloted him to a high elbow 
chair and helped him to be seated. 

“Thank ye,” said Mr. Torrington. ‘ And 
if you'll put a side t —_ alongside I'll try a 
new patience. N on’t bothe 1 me 
your master won't be long; I know that bit 
by heart.”’ 


He unwound a silk 


Salt 





r to te 


from hi 


comforter 





neck, hung it over the arm of the chair and 
produced from his pocket a small pack of 
cards. 


“Cold, Cassis?’’ 
‘I was coid,”’ replied Cassis exactly 





‘H’m! Fine growing weather, thi 

He began to lay out the cards in neat 
little packs. 

‘Bulbs are coming through nicely. | 


spend a day or two in the 
id not; ‘fraid it won't 


was hoping to 

garden, but I’m afr: 

be possible.” 
Cassis put his ha 





nds behind his bac} 








“This business,’’ he said 

‘Yes.” 

Lord Almont Frayne, a_ resplendent 
young man of thirty, came into the room 
with all the bounce of youth. His chir 
shone from a ten-minutes-old shave, his 
hair cleaved to his head like fres h-laid 
paint, and the crease in his trousers was 
razor-edged. 

‘Most awfully sorry, dear hearts,”’ he 
exclaimed in clamorous apology. Deuce 
of a late night at Thingumy’s ball. Do 


excuse. 
From which the reader may assume that 


His Lordship was a bit of an ass. But no 
under the ecstatic exterior of twenti« 
century modern man-about-townism Lord 
Almont possessed many of the shrewd 





qualities that had made his father one of 
the richest bankers in England. People in 
the know would assure you it was not 
only luck had kept the parental million 
secure and had even increased them afte 

the old gentleman’s decease. Lord Almont 
had a sense of the market, and his intel] 
devoted to matter 





gence was not entirely 
sartorial. 

‘Anybody have anything? No? Too 
early? Infernally hot in here. Mind if we 


have a window up?” 

Cassis was only just in time 
objection. 

Lord Almont pointed to the 

‘Here comes old ( 
along. Shall we wait?”’ 

ir. Torrington continued playing hi 
patience game until Cranbourne was an 
nounced. And if you are interested 
know what manner of man Cranbourns 
might be, then turn to the de 
the diner at the table near the door in the 
Berkeley Café. As to his associations wit} 
these other gentlemen it 


to lodge ar 





‘ranbourne bobbing 





t 
LO 


scription o 


remains only to 





be said that he was a supplier of ideas and 
oce cas ionally of ideals. 

‘Any body know anythi ” said Lor 
Almont. 

Cassis shrugged his shoulders negativel) 

Mr. Torrington put down a card 

“Waste of time,” he said. “Waste of 
time. Barraclough will never get out of 
London by ordinary ways. It was a usele 
attempt.” 

“Well, we don’t know.” 

‘He hadn't got through at 10:30 la 
night,” said Cranbourne. “‘ He was dining 
at the Berkeley Grill, *Course he might 

, 


have had a shot 
‘Did you speak to him?” 


“‘No—just nodded. Billings tells me h¢ 
was shot at when he tried to make the tug 
on the river.”’ 

‘The boat was shot at, you mean,”’ said 
Cassis. 


“Anyone rung him up this morning?”’ 
is ked Mr. Torrington. 

‘No, it was arrange od we shouldn’t.”’ 

“Then s sure to be here soon.” 

The econ’ was prophetic, for as the 
words were spoken Barraclough was an 
nounced, 

‘No good,” he said. 

“You look tired, Barraclough,” 
served Mr. Torrington, who thought about 
men as well as money. 

“Am & bit.” 

‘Did you try to make Hendon?” 

“Did I try? Yes, I tried, and traveled a 
Wild West shooting man on the lid of the 
cab who worked a hold-up by The Welsh 
Harp. Far as I can see, there must be hun- 
dreds out to_prevent me.” His mouth 
hardened. ‘But I’m going to do it. 
mean to do it somehow.” 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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his Better OIL Stove 5 
Cooks like a Gas Range 


The very day your Red Star Oil Stove 
arrives in your house, put it through the 
hardest tests you know. See how it bakes 
your most delicate cakes; how it browns 
biscuits; how it fries; how perfectly it doe: 


every kind of cooking. 


Don’t judge the Red Star Oil Stove by any 
other oil stove. It is like no other. It i: 
like a city gas range; will do the same 
cooking—in the same time. Use it just a: 


city women use their gas ranges 


FEAT 


Its lustrous black metal, pure white porce 
lain and shining nickel trimmings will be 
1 delight to you for years to come 

Now Red Star Oil Stoves have important 
new features, which your local furniture 
9 hardware dealer will gladly show you 


He will also tell you about reduced prices 


There are Red Star models and sizes to 


suit every kitchen 
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It’s Easy to Keep Warm 


It isn’t your suit or coat half so 
much that keeps you warm as it is 
your underwear. 

That’s the place to provide comfort 
and protection to your body and 
health. 

Get that right and the rest is easy! 


Wool is the best material for winter under- 
wear. It keeps cold and dampness out and 
body warmth in. It protects your health 
against the perils of changeable weather. 

You can wear wool—in Duofold Health 

























because the wool in Duofold is 
of the two-layer 
the 
comfortable 


Underwear; 
all 


fabric 


in the outside layer 


and 





can’t touch 
of soft 


your skin; 


inside layer is made 
cotton. 

You get all the warmth of wool and all the 
comfort of cotton—and a protection to health 
“al money ! 
the 


classes of Duofold wearers 


that is worth r 


Doctors—one_ of most consistent 





will tell you that 
the Duofold principle for 
right and 
that it is equally well for 


underwear is 


it to be worn by men, 
women and children. 
Duofold Health 
Underwear Co., M/rs. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
\ 


331 Fourth Ave New York City 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Mr. Torrington smiled sweetly 

““Ardent young man,” he sai 

Cassis put his finger tips together and re- 
marked, “ Recklessness is a luxury we can’t 
afford.” 

“I’m prepared to take chances,” 
Barraclough. 

Mr. Torrington quoted: 


said 


“On the sand drift, on the veldt side, in the 
fern scrub we lay, 
That our sons might follow after by the 


bones on the way.” 


“That’s all very well,” said Cassis sourly, 

“‘but our sons won’t be able to follow after 
so long as Barraclough obstinately deter- 
mines to keep the secret entirely to him- 
self,’”’ 

“Pooh! Pooh! Pooh!” said Mr. Tor- 
rington. “That was understood.” 

“Tt was,” said Barraclough, and swiveled 
round to face Cassis. “I’ve said frankly 
that until I get the concession no one but 
told the map reference. 
That's absolute.” 

Cassis sniffed. 

“It was a pity you didn’t get the con- 
cession when you made the discovery.” 

“You know quite well that I wasn’t 
sure. A false move might have brought 
every prospector in the world to the place 
would have done. Besides, with all this 
postwar territorial shuffle it was pretty 
nearly impossible to say which government 
actually owned the land. Been jolly if 
we'd got a title too soon, and from the 
wrong people.” 

“But the territorial point has been 
cleared up now, hasn't it?”’ Cassis put the 


| question shrewdly. 


Barraclough shut up like a clam. 

Lord Almont butted in. 

“Still, you’re pretty confident of getting 
the concession if you manage to get clear.” 

Barraclough nodded. 

“Tf I can slip through and they don’t 
stop me I'll be back with the whole thing 
settled in three weeks from the hour of 
starting. ‘i 

‘And during — three weeks,”’ said 
Cassis sourly, “‘Van Diest and his crowd 
will subject us to an intensive course of 
financial buffeting. As matter of fact he 
has begun already.” 

“Tt was no fault of mine the other side 
kne w anything about it,”’ said Barraclough. 

‘If your confidential secretary had kept 
his mouth shut 

‘There is no 
said Cassis. 

Mr. Torrington swept the cards into a 
heap and shuffled them to and fro like a 
cook making pastry. 

“Getting very active, is Van Diest,”’ he 
remarked. ‘“‘ Not a good loser, poor fellow. 
Quite set his heart on coming into our 
little syndicate. Started unloading Amer- 
ican Rails yesterday afternoon; broke the 
market badly. I had to reciprocate by 
selling Dutch Oils. Our losses on the day 
were about equal.” 

Lord Almont remarked that his broker 


use in discussing that,” 


had rung him up to tell him of a fuss. Had 
no idea Van Diest was at the back of it. 
Cost him about ten thousand, but he 


held on 
‘Quite so, and it’s all very well if we are 
going to get a return for our losses,”’ said 


Cassis. But so long as Barraclough is 
held by the heels we become a mere kick- 
ing post for the opposition. Not good 


enough.” 

“ Any suggestions?”’ said Barraclough. 

“Yes. I suggest under the seal of con- 
fidence you inform us of the exact location 
of this field and we dispatch a trustworthy 
servant to carry out the necessary negotia- 
tions.” 

Barre aclough remained silent. 

‘If you refuse to adopt that view, all I 

can see for it is either to drop the whole 
thing or to let Van Diest come in and split 
the profit.” 

For one instant the placid blue eyes of 
Mr. Torrington were lit with a shiny white 
fire. 

Van Diest will not be in this, Cassis,’ 
he said. 

“But look here, dear old Mr. Torring- 
ton,’ Lord Almont exclaimed. ‘Surely 
you agree that Barra ought to give us his 
trust.” 

The old man smiled whimsically. 

“Think so?” he said. 

“T mean to say, we're not the kind of 
people to take advantage of a man. 

‘Nonsense! Of course we are!” 
the answer 


came 


November 26, /92! 


“That's honest,’ 
“Not at all, my dear boy; 
sion dishonor of which 
ashamed ig 
Cassis could not leave the subject alone. 
‘Tenacity was one of his strong points. 

“*Suppose you were killed,” he suggested 
“The secret would be lost for all time. And 
where should we stand?” 

“Several degrees better than myself,” 
was the answer. ‘“‘ You'll come with 
your lives.” 

“That’s not the point. 


’ Barrac lough laughed 


it’s a confes- 


I am heartily 


out 


Our involvement 


is equivalent to yours. Your risk is physi 
cal, ours financial; and of the two, in m\ 
own opinion F 

“T know,” Barraclough cut in Our 
views are opposed about that. I made the 


find, and as soon as IJ have turned it into 
actual possession you wil! have the char 
to exploit it, but until 5 

“Yes, but half a shake, 
Lord Almont. ‘‘ How about the marvelou 
healing properties—all the jolly old ho 
pitals we were going to endow? One doesn't 

want to be a dog in the manger.’ 

Barraclough grinned. Whatever ot 
qualities Nature had bestowed upon the 
ebullient peer, philanthropy was not out 
standing. 

“T notice in this argument,” he 
“money came over the horizon before 
hospitals showed their smoke.” 

“Then deposit the map reference in a 
safe place so we can get hold of it if 
break up.” 

“And where it will be 
first man with a jimmy 
No, thanks.” 

There are certain types of 
that increase in direct ratio to the 


old son,” said 


er 


at the mercy of the 


and a blow 


stubbornne 


pressure 


applied. 

To this type Barraclough belonged. He 
had yet to find the man who could induce 
him to talk against his will. Woman? Al} 
that’s a different matter. The argument 
took an angry turn. 

“Tt occurs to me,” said Mr -_ rit gt yt 
sweetly, “it was a pity I de my) 
greenhouses this morning. We: remain 7? 
statu quo ante.” 

A reproach from Mr. Torringt seldon 
failed to reach its mark. 

“I’m sorry,”’ Barraclough apologized 
“but I give you my solemn word that 


somehow I'll win you the purse.” 


“The purse!” Torrington smiled 
“One almost forgets the purse in a case 
like this. It is eclipsed by the will to su 


ceed. Adventure! The one thing of whic! 
old people never tire.” 

And then it was that Cranbourne, wh 

curled up in the window seat with his chi: 
resting on his knees, had taken no part 
the debate, made his first observatior 

“If Barraclough is to succeed it will have 
to be in the next three days. At midnight 
on the twenty-seventh he is going to be 
kidnaped.” 

All eyes turned upon Cranbourne as he 
made this announcement. 

“How the devil do you know that?” ex 
claimed Barraclough. 

Nuge nt Cassis answered the questior 

‘We have our private informat 
reau in the opposite camp.” 

“Ah! Anyone I know?” 

*That’s immaterial.”’ 

“TI think I deserve your confidence 

‘‘Have you given us yours?”’ 

Barraclough lit a cigarette. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. ‘So I’m to be 
kidnaped.” 

“At twelve precisely,”” Cranbourne 
nodded. ‘In the course of the next three 
days Van Diest will try the persuasion of 
bribes, and failing success you disappear 
my friend, for a short inquisition.” 

Barrac lough shut his fists tight 


ition | 


‘So that’s the way of it. Three day 
what! I'll break through that damned 
ring if it kills me.”’ 

“IT wonder,’” murmured Mr. Torringto: 
** Quite a lot I wonder. Still, it’s great fu: 
Don’t do anything in a hurry. Three day 
is a lifetime. Take my advice, go and 


with your girl and calm down.” 

“Good idea. I will. We shall 
again?” 

“Surely.” 

“ Au revoir, then.” 

As Barraclough moved toward the door 
Cranbourne spoke. 

““Why did you pass me by at the Berke 
ley last night?” 

Barraclough wrinkled his forehead per- 
plexedly. 

“The Berkeley?” 

“Yes, about 10:30.” 

(Continued on Page 61 
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BY THEIR SHADOWS YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Every man casts two shadows: one, the shadow of the 
outward man, which you may see upon the sidewalk as 
he passes in the sun; the other, the shadow of the inner 
man, the reflection of his accomplishments and his ideals. 
Something more than a hundred years ago you could 
have seen the shadow of Benjamin Franklin, reflected 
by the dim street lamps of Philadelphia, as he passed 


along the Street. Tonight, vou can see the shadow of 


his genius, reflected by the miracle of electricity, upon 


the lighted skyline of every city in the land. 


Across oceans and across time, the shadow of Abraham 
Lincoln hovers over the councils of nations, uplifting 


their ideals and influencing the destinies of the world. 


Just as there 1S the shadow of a man, so iS there the 


shadow of a business and of its products—a shadow 


that reflects the ideals of the one and the quality of 


the other. 


The man in New England is asked to buy a product 


made in Illinois by a manufacturer he never heard of, 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


) 4 ) 
— PHILADELPHIA 








and whose ability and integrity he must take on faith 
He has no opportunity to visit the factory that he may 
view its efficiency, nor to inspect the raw materials that 
he may be convinced of their quality. And so he must 
judge the product by its shadow—by the image of its 
worth, by the reflection of its desirabiuity, which has 


been made upon his mind. 


Yesterday, in thousands of stores in hundreds of cities 
and towns, something like this took place:—a salesman 
showed a woman two similar products made by two 
different manufacturers. The name of one product 
was unfamiliar to her ears; the name of the other was 
familiar. To her it was hke hearing the name of a 


friend in a strange company. Had it been, instead of 


a product, a person, she might have said: ‘I feel as if 
; } ’ 


I know you, because I’ve heard so much about you.” 


The shadow of that product had reached into her mind, 
and lingered in her memory. And the shadow of the 


product was its advertising. 


ADVERTISING HEADOUARTERS 


Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Continued from Page 58 

“At 10:30 I was plugging a man in the 
jaw at St. Pancras Station.” 

Cranbourne sprang to his feet 

‘*Honest?”’ he cried. 

“Honest.” 

“And you never went to the Berkeley?” 

‘“*Nowhere near it.”’ 

A light of wild enthusiasm leaped into 
Cranbourne’s eyes and he brought his 
hands together with a loud report. 

“Got it!’ he cried. “‘Got it! Oh, what 
an idea!” 

““What’s up with you?” 

The enthusiasm came under control, but 
his voice still trembled. 

“It’s all right, gentlemen; I can see a 
way. With any luck we'll succeed. Don’t 
do anything until eleven o'clock on the 
night of the twenty-seventh. I’m going 
to try and find someone.”’ 

And he made for the door 

“But hang it all,’’ Lord Almont shouted, 
‘be a bit more explicit.” 

Cranbourne turned. 

““Have you missed it?”’ he said. “Then 
here’s something to think about: Suppo 
Van Diest kidnaps the wrong mar 

The door slammed behind him. 

Mr. Torrington laid a card on the tabk 
with careful deliberation. He was smiling 

“*Great fun,”’ he murmured to himself 


iv 


\ HEN Anthony Barraclough left th 
Mansions he walked up Park Lane 
and turned into Green Street. Before a 
house with a white front door he stopped 
and attacked the knocker. He was ad- 
mitted by a parlor maid and informed that 
Miss Irish was in the boudoir. This was 
good news because it meant sitting on the 
floor, and lovers all the world over are at 
their happiest when they sit on the floor 
There is something soothing and familiar 
about it. A man loves to sprawl, and a 
woman is always at her best curled up 
among cushions. It is impossible to be di 
igreeable when you are sitting on the floor 
You couldn’t conceivably have a row it 
that position. Perhaps a little sulking 
might be done, but very little, and only of 
the kind that provokes pleasant makings-up 
Altogether it is a jolly fine institution and 
the world would be a better place if there 
was more of it 

In the opinion of 








Anthony Barracloug! 
o one sat on the floor so divinely as Isa 
hel, and to tell the 
imself as her floor partner 

‘Don’t you bother,” he said to the maid 
‘I'll make my own way u] 


He handed over h 


mounted the stairs and 


truth he rather fancied 


hat and stick ar 


knocked at a door 





n the cond floor 
‘**May I come in?” he asked, and did not 
vait for the reply 
built mo t of 
t circled t tir 
t iid with a I Iw 





I was,” he returt i 
If luxuriously beside her 
ase "’ and had every rea 


: you,” only he pre fe rred 





it otherwise 


ou been doing?” 


at a small ba 
ind fl 


vo 


of flimsy needle- 


Where were 


overflowing with piece 
k ‘But I’ve been dull 
ou yesterda ; 
y rth, south, east 
3; and the sou’ 

was 





and west and the nor’-nor 
ou’s into the bargain 
lay.” 


Something in 


the forced gavety of his 


vice made her at hir 


“Anything w g?"’ he asked L kr 

m not handsome, but ‘ 

‘I don’t know yet” he continued 
ooking—“‘ but you've a kind of flat look at 
the corners of your eyes where the fur 


ought to be 
“Now what on earth do you mean by 
that?’’ 
“A lot. Tony! 
he = 
“Well?” 
“The money face.” 
“Money face?” 
‘Um! You mustn't 
il face Daddy had it 
during the rubber boom and 


laugh; it’s a dread- 


He caught it 
it never went 


away. Are you still doing things with that 


veastly syndicate, Tony? 
“Here, chuck it,’ he implored humor 


| We're sitting on the floor, you 


ously 
KNOW. 


’Tisn’t fair.”’ 
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But her expression remained very grave. 

‘I sometimes believe,”” she said, “you 
think that’s all I’m good for. You don’t 
talk to me as I want you to talk. I’m not 
always sitting on the floor, Tony It’s 
lovely at times, but other times I'm dif- 
ferent. I’m—oh, I’m a bit of a surprise 
really.” 

“What is it you want to know? 

“IT want to be told what you're doing, 
‘cause I’ve a funny feeling it isn’t—oh, I 
don't know.” 

“You extraordinary child It’s per 
fectly all right. Rather important, that’s 
all. There’s nething for you to bother 
about. I was going to tell you, because | 
shall have to be away for three weeks and I 
thought re 

“Three weeks? But we were going to be 
married on vi 

“Yes, that’s the rot 
invitations haven't gone 
put it off ten days to be or 
ae ~ 


ten part Still, the 


out—and if we 


*‘Our wedding!” she said. 
‘{ wouldn't have had it happen for the 
world. It’s frightful bad luck, but ” 

Isabel drew up her knees. Very little and 
lovely she looked. Her big brown eyes were 
open wide and her lower lip was drawn in 
A shock of chestnut hair framed the sweet 
oval of her face. Tony had said she wa 
like a serious angel, and he was right 
She nodded twice. 

‘It must be very important,” she said 
‘if we have to postpone our wedding. |! 
see 
“You don’t see,” he said, edging closer 
to her. “You can’t, because I didn’t want 
to worry you with details, but it is impor 
tant-——enormously important.” 

‘*More important than I am?”’ 

“Course not.” 

“Yet it takes you away from me 

“Only for a little while—and look, dear 
I don’t want you to tell anyone I’m going.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because well, it mustr 

Tony, isis what you have 


> 


't be known.” 
to do dan 
yerou f 

He answered evasively 


What I have to do— no.” 





Then let me come too. We could be 
married fir I don’t want a hionable 
wedding. Let’s do that.” 

He hesitated 
“Couldn’t be done dear It w 
be 
t if 
ou don’t trust me 

Of course I trust you,” he aid, put 
ting his arms round her ‘I've trusted 
you from the moment we first met, and 
I’m going on trusting you all the rest of n 


ife Isn't that good enough?” 

““Not nearly,”” she answered and rose t 
her feet 

“Isabel,”’ he said seriou ‘wher 
ll you that there are huge interests at 
t all this is for something that 
imagination—surely you wi 
word - i 


very 








iat defeats 

take m\ 

She pre 
Huge ans mone} 

‘It does,”’ he replied; “‘but money on a 

Doesn't that 


ed a finger to her chit 


interest me 


al cal illimitable 


ippeal to you! 

*No,” she iid “T’ve all I want, and 

u're well enough off. What’s the good of 
more! 

“Just listen,” he said “If I bring off 
this deal there is no wish in the world one 


couldn’t gratify; and bring it off I shall.” 
He started to pace up and down the nar- 
row floor space of the tiny room, his 
opening and shutting and a light of ent husi- 
asm dancing in his eyes. It was not the 
money face he were as he spoke, but the 
expression of the man of deeds, who joyed 
in accomplishment, in vanquishing diffi- 
culty, in facing long odds, buoyed up and 
carried along by the will to win 
can’t understand, my 


hands 


“You dear, all 
this means to me and will mean to you. I 
haven't even imagined it myself. Think! 
We could buy islands, build hospitals, gov 
ern nations if the mood prompted us. And 
all for three weeks” work. Lord, it’ 

Oh, if I could make you see how big it is 
how magnificent!” 

And womanlike she responded, “I want 
you, Tony; the rest only frightens me.” 

‘Forget the money,” he said, “and bear 
this in mind: If I succeed the world will 
be richer by a tremendous healing force.” 

“A medicine?” 

“Call it a medicine. It’s lying out in the 
open within a little march of the common 
ways of men and women. I tumbled on the 
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burlap back and remain 


wight and beautiful as long as the linoleum lasts 
Blabon floors are quiet resilient ind comfortable 
to the tread They ire sanitary, easy to keep cle in 


ind economical to maintain 


theatres libraries 


there 


ottices stores 


and the 


| or banks 


churches, auditoriums home is no other 


floor that combines these desirable features For 
genuine linoleum, look for the name Blabon. Writ 
for illustrated booklet 
Klabon Rugs of genuine linoleum have the soft. rv 
ylorings of costlier rugs at a fraction of their cost Mott 
of, sanitary, durable Ask your dealer for them 
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find by a stroke of luck and a little knowl- 
edge and a word inside me that whispered 
‘Look, go and look.’ You've read Kipling’s 
Explorer; I read it you. ‘Something lost 
behind the Ranges. Over yonder! Go you 
there!’ It was like that with me—a pringly 
feeling—a kind of second sense—expect- 
ancy-—belief—certainty. Nature has a 
trick of showing the combination of her 
treasure safe to one man before the rest 

and I was the man.” 

The little chestnut 
lessly from side to side. 

“What is it vou’ve found?” said Isabel. 

He looked at her searchingly and hesi- 
tated, 

“Tf I tell you you'll keep it secret?” 

“Tee’ 

“Honest?” 

“ Honest,”’ 

He dropped his voice. 
said. 

She repeated the word dully. 

“Radium as it never had been found 
before. A—whew! An inexhaustible sup- 
ply. Look—-look here!” 

He drew from his pocket a small black 
cylinder with a glass peephole at the top, 
protected by a circular cap of a dark sub- 


head shook help- 


‘It’s radium,”’ he 


stance. 


“Tt’s the finest piece of radium ever 
found,” he said, “‘and where I got it, at a 


| single dip of the shovel—but never mind 


that.” 

Isabel returned the cylinder with a 
nervous shudder. 

“TI don’t like it,” she said. ‘‘It—it’s 
horrid somehow— wicked looking.’’ She 
shot a quick glance at him. ‘You say 
this is going to be of value to the world?” 

He nodded. 

“Then why are you in danger? 
aren't you protected as someone who 
Why are you in danger?”’ 

He didn’t answer at once, and again she 
repeated the question. 

“It’s this way, dear,’’ he said. “‘When 
anything great enough is discovered there 
is bound to be competition. I found the 
stuff but I haven’t the capital to exploit 
it. I took my samptes to a ring of financiers 
who are backing me.” 

“Mr. Torrington? Mr. Cassis?” 

“Cranbourne, Almont—-that crowd. By 
sheer bad luck another ring got news of 
what was going on and are moving heaven 
and earth to get a share in the plunder.” 

“So it’s plunder now,” she said. 

“From their point of view.” 

‘“*And from yours?” 

“Achievement — a game.” 

“That you're willing to risk your life for.” 

“One doesn’t think of that,” he an- 
swered. 

“TI do,” she said. 

“Wish I could give you some of my 
enthusiasm. What is it old Kipling says 
again: 


Why 


“The game is more than the player of 
the game 
And the ship is more than the crew.”’ 


“Old Kipling, as you call him, wrote for 
men. What did he know about me?” 

“Enough to guess you wouldn’t have 
much use for us if we shirked standing our 
chances.” 

“The chances being 
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“The assault or favor of the other side.”’ 

“Favor?” she repeated. 

Barraclough nodded and took from his 
pocket a folded sheet of notepaper. 

“Listen to this,”” he said, and read: 
“*Dear Mr. Barraclough: If you would 
grant me ten minutes’ private conversation 
at your own convenience, I should be 
pleased to reward the courtesy with a sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds. Faith- 
fully yours, Hugo Van Diest.’ And that’s 
only ground bait.”’ 

“Did you meet him?” 

‘No fear!” 

Isabel rubbed her forehead perplexedly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said; “I don’t 
understand. But if this radium belongs to 
your side already ——”’ 

“That's just it,” he explained. “I 
haven't got the concession yet. They know 
that—it’s what makes ’em so devilish 
active, You'll understand they'll do their 
best to prevent me getting to the place.” 

Her eyes opened very wide. 

“Their best. D’you mean they’d 

“Lord, no! There’d be no point in that 
unless they had the map reference first.”’ 

“You'll be gone three weeks?” 

“That's all.” 

“They'll follow you?” 

“You bet they’ll try.” 

“Suppose they got you! Tony! Tony 
they might try and make you speak!” 

He did his best to calm her, but she went 
on furiously: 





“It’s true! Men are brutes—vile 
beasts—-where money is concerned. Of 
I hate this—hate every bit of it! Power 
healing—it’s only another name for the 


money grab—the horrible cutthroat money 


grab. Tony, you shan’t go! I won't let 
you go! I'll prevent you by every 
means A 


‘“*Now, my dear,”’ he begged, putting his 
arms about her, “be a good sensible littl 
girl; be a baby for three weeks. You've 
all your trousseau to get—-heaps of people 
to see. Why not run over to Paris for a 
week? Then there’s my mother in Devon 
She’d be tremendously bucked if &§ 

“Ts this place abroad?” said Isabel. 

“T can’t tell that even to you.” 

“When are you starting?” 

“Probably in three days’ time 

“You're determined to go?” 
“T must.” 

“Nothing I can say will prevent you? 

“T’'m sorry, dear.” 

“H’m!” said Isabel. “Then I supposs 
we'd better make the most of the time 
that’s left,”’ 

And very slowly she subsided on the 
cushion pile in the corner, her chin resting 
on her shoulder and her left hand playing 
idly with a long gold tassei. 

“Oh, you angel!” he exclaimed. “1 
knew you wouldn't really make any diffi 
culties. And there’s no need to be fright 
ened, because they're fixing me up the 
easiest get-away in the world.” 

“T haven't promised anything,” she an 
swered noncommittally. Her eyes flashed 
up to his and in them shone the sweetest 
light imaginable. “But just for now I’m 
sitting on the floor again.” 

They forgot all about lunch 


latish.’ 





TO BE CONTINUED 


WHERE IS THE TROPIC 
OF CAPRICORN ? 


Continued from Page 9) 


, 

commissioner and received his shield, with 
head erect and a high heart. His empty 
hands hung heavily at his sides. There was 
no baton of authority in them; there never 
would be. Beneath the place his silver 
shield would never cover now was a cold 
numbness. 

“Damn the Tropic of Capricorn!”’ came 
from between clenched teeth. ‘‘Damn the 
Tropic of Capricorn!” 

Gaffney’s quick ears heard him. 

“Still thinkin’ about the Tropic of Copi- 
corn?” he asked, not knowing that the 
words made Peter wince. “Well, me brs, 
‘twill do no harm to know where it is. I’m 
not denyin’ that it’s a gran’ thing for a cop 
to be a scholar. But just the same ’tis me 
firm belief that a man may be able to tell 
the difference bechune a begonia and a 
petunia; he may be able to tell where 
the--now-—Tropic of Unicorn is; he may 
know who wrote In the Sweet By and By, 
and who invented the sprinklin’ cart; he 


may be able to tell the population of Pekin, 
and Penn Yan; but he ain’t a cop at all if 
he iver runs away whin needed. Ye car 
stake your shield on that, me bye!” 

His shield? Peter dug his nails into the 
palm of his hand. Blind hate against the 
commissioner, against the whole depart- 
ment, flared up in him. He'd strip the 
uniform off on the spot; he’d hurl it into 
the gutter; he’d 

Officer Gaffney had stopped short. A 
woman was coming through the night, 
running. As she panted up to them in the 
quiet, deserted street the two men saw 
that she was a middle-aged woman in a 
wrapper, and that she was white wit} 
fright. 

“Burglars!”’ she gasped. 

‘““Where?”’ rapped out Officer Gaffney. 

““Number 97!" 

“Be calm, ma’am. 
think they’re burglars?” 
Continued on Page 65) 
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For $132°— 


a regular watch 


for you or your boy! ‘9 




















full 16-size model 
An ideal tim 
or pla 


Economy 16 The 
ashioned in three design 
for an on whi s ur rk 


tron Pri ¢/350 





cconomy 12” Th dependabli beautiful 
izemodel, also fashioned in three desigr 
re compact than the 16 mo lel itt 
ullt for act Price $15 00 


a genuine Elgin movement 
in a handsome Wadsworth case 


Ayoge S 4s ERE, at $13.50, is a regular 
Tie r 

és af watch for your outdoor, 

'y bi active boy—the Elgin 


H Economy Watch 
oy 
\ 





agen- 
Se  uine Elgin movement in 
er a handsome Wadsworth 
case. 
| Give him forChristmas 
this timepiece that willserve him wellthrough 
the hard usage of his school years, that will 
teach him the value of time, that will put upon 
him the responsibility of keeping his appoint- 
ments——and, above all, that will be an object 
of real pride to him. 

A beautiful and dependable watch of 
satin-white nickel finish, with gold-filled 
center and trimmings, it is fashioned in three 
designs in each of two sizes—“ Economy 16”, 
with a full 16-size movement; 
“Economy 12”, at $15.00,a smaller and more 
Each is built to with- 


at $13.50, 


Ce ympact t imepiece. 


stand the shocks of active service 


) 








So) 


 / 
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Not only for the student was the Economy 
Watch conceived, but for any man who 
would find a dependable timekeeper at a 
moderate cost. And as an extra watch it is 
invaluable to the man whose activities are 
such as to endanger the delicate mechanism 
of his more costly timepiece. 

The Economy movement, fashioned to 
meet the rigid tests of one of the world’s 
greatest watchmakers, is fully covered by the 
Elgin guarantee. The case, a Wadsworth 
creation, retains that beauty of line and 
exactness of fit found only in the works of 
supreme artists. 


The Economy Watch—a product 
of two industries 


The movement of the Economy Watch is the 
product of the Elgin Watch Company. For 
the case they turned to Wadsworth, who 
employed such artistry in its design as would 
make the completed timepiece a beautiful 
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article of personal wear. As withthe Economy 
Watch, so with many other Elgin move- 
ments that are dressed in Wadsworth cases. 


Thus it is that for thirty years Wadsworth 
cases have dressed and protected the watch 
movements of leading manufacturers and 
importers. Many of the most beautiful, most 
popular designs with which you are ac- 
quainted are Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch, select a movement 
that your jeweler will recommend and insist 
that it be dressed in a Wadsworth case. The 
Wadsworth name ts your assurance not only 
of correct design but of the finest material 


and workmanship. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“T heard them— moving around—in the 
drawing-room —upstairs!”’ 

“Who are you?” asked the old police- 
man imperturbably. 

“Mrs. Finn, caretaker. The family is 
away.” 

‘“*Pether,” said Officer Gaffney, ‘‘you 
tay here and mind the beat like a good 
bucko while I stroll down to ninety-sivin 
wid Mrs. Finn.” 

‘*Let me come too, Jawn!”’ cried Peter. 

Gaffney laid his big hand on little Peter’s 





‘is probably a cat movin’ around,” he 
said softly so that Mrs. Finn could not 
hear. ‘Lone wimmin is always hearin’ 
things. Besides, me ambitious but dimi- 
nootive friend, if they was yeggs what good 
could ye do wid no stick and no gun? You 
stay here on the corner like I’m tellin’ you 
an’ I’ll be back in ten minutes by the 
clock.” 

Peter Mullaney waited on the corner. 
He saw the bulky figure of Officer Gaffney 
proceed at a dignified but rapid waddle 
down the block, followed by the smaller, 
more agitated figure of the woman. He 
saw Officer Gaffney go into the basement 
entrance, and he saw Mrs. Finn hesitate, 
then timidly follow. He waited. A long 
ninute passed. Another. Another. Then 
the scream of a woman hit his ears. He 
saw Mrs. Finn dart from the house, wring- 
ing her hands, screaming. He sprinted 
down to her 

“ They’ vekilthim!”’ screz 
“Oh they ve kilt the officer! 
“Who? Tell me! Quick!” 
yeggs!"’ she wailed. ‘‘There’s two 
of them! The officer went upstairs! They 
hot him! He rolled down! Don’t go in! 
They'll shoot you! Send for heln!” 

Peter stood still. He was not thinking 
of the yeggs or of Gaffney. He was hearing 
Kondorman ask ‘‘Where is the Tropic of 
Capricorn?’’ He was hearing Kondormar 
say ‘You've failed Something had him 
tight. Something was asking him “Why 
in that house? Why risk your life? 
You’re not a cop You'll never be a cop. 


' 
They threw you out. They made a fool of 












nedthewoman. 








you for a trifle 
Peter started back from the open door: 
he looked dowr - the street light fell on the 
brass buttons of his uniform; the words of 
the old policeman darted across his brair 
o cop never runs away when needed.” 
He caught his breath and plunged into 
At the foot of the stairs leading 
aw by the’street 
} 


e opened.door 


the house 
up to the second floor he 


rht that came through tl 





the sprawling form of a big man: the light 
glanced from the silver on his br»ad 
% 
chest. Peter bent over hastils P) 
Is it you, Pether ,” bre athed Gaffney 
with difficulty “They got me Got me 


good. Wan of thim knocked me gun from 


me hand and the other plugged me 


the chist. I’m done for, Pether. 
athe. Stop, Pether, top!” 
veteran tried to struggle to his feet 








back, holding fiercely to Peter’ 


me go, Jawn! Let me gol” whis- 
pered Peter hoarsely. 

‘They'll murder you, Pether! It’s two 
men to wan--and they’re armed.” 

“Let me go in, I tell you, Jawn! Let me 
it 


go! \ good cop never runs you said 


rself Let me go 
Slowly the grip on Peter’s leg relaxed; 





the dimming eye of the wounded man had 
idden! 


ud 





grown very bright 
: right, me little bucko,”” he said 
fair “Ye'll be a credit to the foorce, 
Pether.”” And then the light died out of 
his eyes and the hand that had grasped 
Peter fell limp to the floor 

Peter was up the stairs that led to the 
second floor in three swift, wary jumps 
He heard a scurry of footsteps in the back 
of the house. Dashing a potted fern from 
its slender wooden stand, he grasped the 
end of the stand, and swinging it like a 
baseball bat he pushed through velvet cur- 
tains into a large room. There was enough 
light there from the moon for him to see 
two black figures prying desperately at a 
door. They wheeled as he entered. Bending 
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low he hurled himself at them as he had 
done when playing football on a back lot 
There was a flash so near that it burned 
his face; he felt a sharp fork of pain cross 
his head as if his scalp had beer I 1 
a red-hot knife. With all the force in his 
taut body he swung the stand at the near- 
est man; it caught the man across the face 
and he went down with a broken, guttural 
cry. A second and a third sl from the 
revolver of the other man roared in Peter's 
ears. Still crouching, Peter dived through 
the darkness at the knees of the man with 
the gun. Together they went to the floor 
in a cursing, grunting tangle. 

The burglar struggled to jab down the 
butt of his revolver on the head of the sm 
man who had fastened himself to him wi 
the death grip of a mongoose on a cobra. 
They thrashed about the room. Peter had 
gota hold on the man’s pistol wrist, and he 
held to it while the man with his free hand 
rained blow after blow on the defenseless 
face and bleeding head of the little man. 
As they fought in the darkness the burglar 
with a sudden violent wrench tore loose the 
clinging Peter and hurled him against a 
table, which crashed to the floor with the 
impact of Peter’s one hundred and thirty 
pounds of mMiis¢ le and bone 

As Peter hurtled back, his arms shot out 
mechanically to break his fall. One groping 
hand closed on a heavy iron candlestick 
that had stood on the table. He was up in 
a flash, the candlestick in his hand His 
eyes were blinded by the blood from his 
wound. He dashed the blood away wit} 
his coat sleeve. With a short, sharp mo- 
tion he hurled the candlestick at his op 
ponent’s head, outlined against a window 
not six feet away. At the moment the 
missile flew from Peter’s hand the yegg 
steadied himself and fired. Then he reeled 
to the floor as the candlestick’s heavy base 
struck him between the eyes 

For the ghost of a second Peter Mullaney 














tood swaying; then his hands claws 
the place on his chest where hi hie 
might have been, as if his heart had caught 
fire and he wished to tear it out of himse 
then, quite gently, he crumpled t » the floor 
and there was the quiet of night in the 


As little Peter Mullaney lay in the 
pital trying to see through his bane 
} 


the flowers Judy McNulty had brought 


him he heard the 1 








“Here he is. Nasty chest wound. We 


almost lost him. He did: ‘t seem to care 

















much whether he pulled through or not 
Was delirious for hours. Kept mutter 
something about the Tropie of Capricor 
gut I think he'll come through all right 
You just can’t kill one of these toug!} 

le mick 

Peerir g throug} his band igre Peter Mul 
laney saw the square uulders and ste 
face of Commissioner Kondormat 

“Good morning, Mullaney the cor 
missioner said in his formal Official voice 
‘I’m glad to hear that you’re going to get 
better 

“Thank you, commissioner,”” murmured 
Peter, watching him with wonder ‘ 

Commissioner Kondorman felt roi 
an inside pocket and brought out a sma 
box from which he carefully took some 
thing that glittered in the morning i! 


light Bending over the bed, he pinned it 
on the nightshirt of Peter Mullaney Peter 
felt it; stopped breathing; felt it agai 
slowly pulled it out so he could look at 
“It was Officer John Gaffney’s,” said the 
commissioner, and his voice was tr 
hard to be official and formal, but it wa 


getting husky. “He was a brave officer 
wanted another brave officer to have } 
shield ~ 

‘But, commissioner,”’ cried Peter, w 


ir hard with both eyes, for they we 
blurring, “haven't you made a mistake 
You must have got the wrong man. eDo 
you remember? I’m the one that said t} 
Tropic of Capricorn is in the Bronx!” 
“Officer Mullaney,” said Comn net 
Kondorman in an odd voice, “‘if a cop 
you says the Tropic of Capricorn is in the 
Bronx, then, by the Lord Hart that 
where the Tropic of Capricorn is!”’ 
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Certainly, let’s do all we can for the rest of the world, but 
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C KN thousand men are buying 
President Suspenders at the pre- 
war price of fifty cents every business 
day in the year, 


‘President Suspenders support your 


trousers correctly from your shoul- 


ders, and because of their scientific 


construction you are as unconscious 


of wearing them as you are of your 


shirt. 


Every pair guaranteed 
Re sure the name President is on the buckle 
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THE CANYON OF THE FOOLS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Well, in my young dreams I used to visit 
those premises, and that scrap metal would 
all have turned into silver coins. It’s a fact, 
I've spent the better part of a night raking 
those miraculous coins into a burlap bag 
with a foolish gladness in my heart that 
comes to anybody who finds himself in the 
act of getting something fur nothing; yes, 
worked like a madman, carted the loot 
carefully into our potato cellar and locked 
the door each time—and then been shut 
out from the fruit of my labors simply by 
ope ning my eyes on the jeering light of day. 
It’s an awful sell, really. 

I hung there over those gold sacks, feel- 
ing richer than ever before or since, and I 
put three or four big nuggets into my 
pocket to feel the bulge and sag of them, 
all the while trying to think of some way 
to save myself the shock of some such 
frightful disillusion as I have described, 
and it got darker and darker and less real. 
Fantastic bas-reliefs began to loom out of 
that rock. I simply stared. 

I don’t know how long a time passed be- 
fore it occurred to me that my carbide 
lamp had got clogged, but when it did the 
flame was a mere pin prick. I stood up, my 
legs felt cramped, my eyes had blurred, I 
couldn’t see two feet ahead to distinguish 
outlines; but it was precisely then that I 
got a notion into my head that I was not 
alone. Was it only part of my disordered 
fancy, or did something shadowlike seem 
to cling to the rock at the point farthest 
away from those bags of treasure—some- 
thing hanging there like an enormous bat 
with wings extended? I couldn't see the 
glimmer of an eye, I couldn’t hear a sound; 
but in the condition of my nerves I was 
jolted as hard as if I had been hit by a high- 
powered bullet. 

I reme »mber thinking ‘ 
jinx,” because it’s certain I did have such 
a creature in attendance on me in those 
days, and right on the heels of that I got 
the still more panicky notion that here was 
the keeper of the mine. My instinct was to 
plunge upwards madly, and I gave full 
rein to it, without stopping to reflect that 
when I came to go down again that hi Sluci- 
nation or phantasm would be blocking the 
way again. 

The jouncing I gave the light jarred that 
obstruction out of it. I jammed my body 


‘It must be my 


| through a last little fissure where the vein 


had pinched out and found myself in a 
little stone chamber with a flight of crude 
stone steps blasted in the rock. I stumbled 
up, too scared to give a thought to the 
oddity of these steps or the trapdoor at 
the top of them. At any other time I 
would have used caution in thrusting up 
that trap, but the shivers of pursuit were 
running through me. I had that feathery 
feeling about the knees of a little man being 
chased by an ogre in a dream, and I bent 
my head ‘and shoved up with all my might. 

I burst out into the interior of some sort 
of adobe shack. Surprising, yes; but I 
hadn’t really time enough to palate it. By 
the light of one of those long blue candles 
that I associated with General Terrazas’ 
brooding face I saw a rough wall, two or 
three great iron spikes cemented in it, a 
Mexican saddle hanging from one of these 
and a heap of Mexican cheeses on a wooden 
she 

So much for that first instant. In the 
next a naked arm slid against my neck and 


| I was borne backward in a strangle hold. 


I have never come nearer having my 
heart stopped through sheer panic terror, 
because I thought that black keeper from 
the Pandora had followed through and 
jumped me. 

I had a moment of horrible disgust, too, 
at the pliant softness of that arm, I remem- 
ber—just a flash—-and then that feeling 

was turned into one of intense exhilaration 
by a remarkable discovery I made, a happy 
discovery that seemed to flood in through 
my pores even before I could feel that very 
material wiry black hair stinging my eyes 
and divine that I was in the grip of General 
Terrazas’ wife. 

Incarnacién! 

That softness ceased to revolt me on the 
instant, I might add. And still, do you 
know, I was so enchanted by the rigors of 
that novel embrace that I was tempted, 
embattled as I was, to hold up my end, to 
put forth a little strength playfully, only to 
find that she had me in her vise with one deft 
motion of her supple body. Her cheek was 


| hard against mine, and I felt that necklace 


of hollow silver beads slide on her breast. 
She had got her knee in the small of my back, 
you understand, and she followed that up 
with a straight billiard thrust on the spinous 
process that resulted in a crack like the 
report of a pistol and a swarming of blood 
in my ears. It was rock-bottom oste- 
opathy, and it had me feeling like another 
man in no time. 

All this was only a matter of seconds. I 
don’t believe there ever was sheer rippling 
sinuosity to equal Inky’s. She could be all 
legs and arms when she chose. I found my- 
self lying back on a crumpled lion skin—I 
had lost my balance stepping on the crea- 
ture’s head—and Inky was standing over 
me, breathing deep, and a more brilliantly 
beautiful thing it’s seldom been my privi- 
lege to see. That struggle had fanned up 
all the banked fires of her being. They 
glowed through the skin and set up a 
strange, deep, dusky shining in those re- 
ceptive eyes. 

“Roberto?” 
ve ritably? fh 

“Incarnacién!” I answered in that same 
whisper, and with the first use of that satin 
tongue of hers I had again my former strange 
uplifted sense of having got through the 

wall. Inexplicable, isn’t it? Through the 
wall! Strayed into that other world of 
teeming fancy, just as if a fatal break had 
been effected in the chain of everyday 
causes and effects; just as if May, my 
faithful May, wasn’t waiting, finger on 
trigger, there at the mouth of the Pandora, 
every fiber in her tuned for the footsteps 
of my enemies; just as if words previously 
spoken and hopes previously roused had 
been spoken, roused, in a delicious dream 
of which here was the waking half fulfill- 
ment. I can’t do justice to the thought in 
words, of course, and the thought itself I 
hardly formulated at the time. I merely 
accepted it, just as I accepted air, and the 
tonic qualities that seemed to stream from 
Inky. 

“T knew that you would come,” she mur- 
mured in that voiceless whisper. “I knew 
that you would find me, my Roberto.” 

She knew! I had been thrown into a 
slight fit of abstraction by seeing from the 
appointments of the room that it was 
Inky’s sleeping quarters. The low bed had 
a red blanket stretched across it. This 
blanket lay opened diagonally, and my 
eye leaped suddenly to Inky’s bare arms, 
her bare shoulders, the thick strearn of un 
bound, unbraided hair swirling at her neck. 
She had been asleep. 

And only then did I pause at that puz- 
zling circumstance of the chain. I had 
heard it clink, to be sure. I had felt its cold 
links scrape across my face in the instant 
of our coming to grips, but I had supposed 
she was using it to make a captive of me. 
I saw now that it went about her wrist, and 
that it was Inky who was captive. 

““You are chained!” I whispered. 

“‘How otherwise should I have been ab- 
sent from you?” she retorted. 

It’s a fact, in my early youth women had 

to be chained away from me. I followed 
up that chain link by link, and found it 
doubled round a staple cemented into the 
wall. 
‘““What the devil ” I began, but Inky 
laid a finger to her lip and gave a cautioning 
look at that door. I stood stock-still, and 
for the first time I did hear a hoarse mur- 
mur of voices. Inky bent swiftly at the 
limit of her chain, replaced the trap, threw 
that lion skin over it. I made a quick 
guess that I was in the Empire Hotel, and 
| was right. 

This room had been built on to take ad- 
vantage of that abandoned working as a 
hiding place for gold, a secret exit from the 
guilty shaft of the Pandora. More than 
likely the Pandora had been driven down 
to meet that ancient working, with the 
idea that if gold should be discovered in 
that promising claim, the Neck-or-Nothing, 
it could be conveyed away secretly, with- 
out ever appearing at the mouth of the 
main shaft. Hence that look of neglect 
and dilapidation about the headgear of the 
Pandora. 

““Terrazas!’’ whispered Inky. ‘He will 
kill you! What if he has heard already?” 

Well, what if he had? I could imagine 
his coming and thrusting his face into 
mine, twisting up those mustachios, grin- 
ning like a gorilla and hissing ‘‘ My house is 
yours.”” The butcher! 

(Continued on Page 68) 


she whispered. ‘You 
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The motorist who has driven a Buick longest 
is the one who appreciates Buick most 


W. C. Jessup, President and drifts. Yet in all these years 

General Manager of the E. I have never had to get out 

H. Hotchkiss Com- of my car except for tire 

pany, Norwalk, trouble. It always keeps » 
Conn., is a staunch _ going. 

admirer ot Suick. Fic “The same clutch, cylinders, 


tells why: sae poet, 
P transmission, differential, 





**My Model 29 Buick, 
purchased in 1911, has now 
run 150,000 miles. 


**Winter and summer, it has 
traveled over every kind and 
condition of roads. It has 
gone through miles of mud 
at astretch. It has traveled 
for hours over Florida sands. 
It has plowed through snow 


etc., that were in the car 
when it was delivered are still 
in perfect working order.” 


Mr. jessup’s account of hi: 
Buick’s performance is chat 
acteristic of the service given 
by Buicks everywhere, and 
accounts for the overwhelm 


. . a ‘ 
ing sentiment—You can 


always depend on Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywher« 
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The 
Resiliency is 


it Built in the Wheel. 


~ Sewell 


Cushion Wheels 


In 191Sthe Standard Oil Company 
of Kentucky placed an order for 
21 sets of Sewell Cushion Wheels. 
This was tollowed by orders for 66 
sets in 1919, 13 sets in 1920 and 
33 sets in 1921. So today this 
company operates 133 trucks that 
are Sewell equipped. 
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Such a thoroughly consistent 
record of repeat ofdlers needs no 
interpretation whatever. It places 
Sewell Wheels in that small group 
of quality products where price is 
a secondary consideration. 


SEWELL CUSHION WHEEL CO. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


THE 


This is the 13th Vear o} Sewell Wheels 


STANDARD O1_ Company. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

I got a searlet flash of that scene, and in 
the same flash I saw proud Inky sinking to 
her knees, her faithless knees, on my be- 
half, lifting her chains and swearing by the 
cross that there was no more wax than 
what burned, and that it would ill become 
her to wear a shirt of eleven patterns. In 
vain! In vain! The hand of that enraged 
husband went to his hip, followed bright 
flashes, hissed recriminations, spurts of 
flame, staccato barks, jets of blood and the 
spat of lead pellets on insensate stone. 

And Maricopa’s genial ghost hovering 
there in one corner, with a hand to that 
tawny mustache and an approving nod at 
me as I was swaying there and sinking to 
the ground, with that hideous sense that 
there can be such a thing as exceeding one’s 
instructions. May seemed to be there, too, 
bathed in tears, and it seemed to me that 
for the first time she understood—she 
understood. 

I swung round the circle of my pet ogres 
in a flash and got back to a consideration 
of Inky. She had bared the exquisite round 
of her shoulder to me, shrugged it out of 
that shift deep enough in one breath for me 
to see a livid bruise, the purple marks of 
five sprawling, pudgy fingers. 

The picture was seared on my brain of 
that desecration of a pale shoulder whose 
touching mellow lines flowed so sweetly 
down. And you can understand a little of 
that great swelling of pity in my callow 
breast when I tell you what she told me 
then, close in my ear—that she had got 
those cruel marks in consequence of her 
intervening in my behalf and terminating 
that weird struggle at the Empire. In her 
leap into the dark she had left one of her 
slippers behind, and Terrazas had come to 
her later filled with that emotion alluded 
to by May as a ridiculous disease, tortured 
her and chained her up. 

“What did I care?” Inky whispered. 
Her long fingers slip ped from my throat 
and closed over my wrists. “‘I knew that 
you would come for me, Roberto.” 

She knew! How did she know? I felt 
as if she had sunk one of Clint’s slaughter- 
ing knives into my heart to the hilt and 
reamed it round and round. She did cut 
the heart out of me with that appeal. I re- 
member feeling at the time that fatal con- 
equences might attend the impulse, it’s 
true; yet I couldn't help stooping swiftly 
and kissing that bared shoulder— twice 
thrice. Reverently, | protest, | was on the 
point of tears, but she misinterpreted the 
act and closed her eyes. 

It was like a dying echo from the song of 
songs. 1 was lost to reason then, of course. 
I forgot everything— what was expected of 
heaven or feared of hell, as Walt Whitman 
says. I crushed her to me, and that was a 
saga in itself. Man, I couldn’t have had an 
inkling of the power there was in that sup- 
ple back if I hadn’t put it to the test! She 
didn’t appear to have a bone in her body. 


| Sheseemed awfully sinuous and acquiescent, 


and there was no more force in those arms 
then than in those of a girl of ten. Chivalry 
nowadays is all that keeps many good men 
from finding out that women are physically 
their superiors, and even chivalry is falling 
through, except in outlying parts. 

And while we stood there shilly-shallying, 
precious time was getting lost in among the 
velvet trances. I can’t say how much, but 
I was recalled to myself and the perils of 
the situation by Inky’s putting her hand 
to my cheek and turning my head so that 
my ear came broadside on to that cloth- 
covered door. That murmur of voices at 
the other end of a long corridor had grown 
more distinct, syllables of that orotund 
Spanish were distinguishable. Terrazas 
himself was in the passageway. Terrazas 
the terrible! 

That would have given any man pause, 
wouldn't it? It did me, I know that. I felt 
Inky slip from me. I noted the lithe prog- 
ress of her tense body along that adobe wall. 
She stood out in high relief in that candle 
shine—there was more than a touch of 
the tigress there, there’s no gainsaying that, 
and she reached up and plucked down some 
object that had been hanging by a ring in 
the wall and pointed it for her heart. It 
was a bowie knife. My heart stopped, 
hung there in my chest like an eight-day- 
clock weight, and then administered a 
mule’s kick. I was glassy-eyed, right. She 
lowered it, laid hold of the blade with those 
strong hands, pushed the blood-stained 
handle into my faint grasp and closed my 
cold fingers round it winsomely, the way a 
man will close a girl’s hand playfully round 
some trinket long desired when he brings 
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it to her. That slight, voiceless maneuver 
gave me to understand that it was my part 
now to say nothing and draw blood. With 
that very blade, amige! It was Terrazas’ 
favorite, people had told me, and he car 
ried the twin sister to this one on his hip, 
as I knew very well. 

My blood ran cold. Granting that our 
position was one that would have to be de- 
fended, all innocent as it was, how was | to 
conjure up some quick way of conveyin 
that into a brain like the general’s, fuddle ‘d 
probably with some of those Mexican 
strong waters and eaten out besides with 
the unlovely disease called jealousy? 

Gad, I was between a sweat and a shiver! 
What the devil was I going to do in thet next 
three or four seconds? There wasn’t time to 
look up precedents. Must I fall on his neck 
and sink that dagger down just inside his 
collar bone, with both hands on the handle? 
Simple seemingly, and yet it was dollars 
to doughnuts I would miss it. I would 
make some ludicrous, sickening miscalcu- 
lation, the way a bashful man will who goes 
to work to surprise a girl by planting a kiss 
on her lips, and gets about as close to it as 
he does, blindfolded, to pinning the tail or 
the donkey. No opposition. Ten to one 
she doesn’t mistrust him. She’s all re- 
ceptivity, it may be. No reason in God’s 
world why he shouldn’t succeed, and still 
he doesn’t succeed, because he’s working 
against conscience. 

I drew off a pace or two towards the 
window. It was open. Why didn’t | 
jump? [ ought to have, and | would have 
if I'd been anything but the romantic fool 
I was. But I couldn’t square that course 
with my obligation to Inky in this matter 
of her incarceration. 

I came back and took up my stand near 
the middle of the room. Poor strategy, « 
course. If I gave him a chance to get fairly 
in and size things up, enforced hara-kiri 
would be my gloomy portion, and | knew 
it. Say what you will, there is—to a débu 
tant—something horribly cramped, some 
thing crabbed in that somber style of 
infighting with crooked short steel. You've 
probab ly, when younger, imagined your 
self being pinked by a rapier in the hand 
of a cool adversary— first a slither of steel 
and a stamp of feet, and then there’s some 
wretched slip-up. He’s past your guard, 
and there you are, puffing out your cheek 
and gritting your teeth and archir gz your 
eyebrows, while the clear Damascus passe 
through your sluggis h midriff and graze 
your backbone. That’s not the high poir 
of satisfaction to the dreamer, I'll agree 
but still there’s a neatness and dispat ck 
about that long range that’s hideously 
absent in the bowie frolic. 

There were other considerations, too, 
that must be patent to you. One of them 
was that I simply didn’t have the right 
justification for croaking that unhappy 
Mexican. Inky, of course, wouldn't se« 
that, and she didn’t see it; but the fact 
was so. She took hold of me by the elbow 
and tried to urge me back into that favor 
able position by the door. 

“Strike— strike!” she hissed, and still | 
couldn’t form the picture. didn’t have 
the urge. I lacked, woefully, the psychi 
buoyancy. 

All this, as it’s usually stated, was a 
matter of seconds. I was given a breathing 
spell by the lucky chance of Terraza 
having paused in the doorway at the 
farther end of that corridor to listen to 
some witticism of Bones’ and fling back one 
of his own, and I used that interval i: 
creeping up to Inky, embracing her, laying 
that knife paralle | to her spine and wl isper- 
ing “Hide me”’ with unmistakabl 
cerity. 

And when she saw I was adamant— I 
felt much more crumbly than that really, 
but let it stand—she did hide me, skillfully 
too. She stretched herself on the bed, drew 
the blanket over her artistically, draped it 
down on the shadow side and motioned me 
to crawl under. I did, too, knife and : 
and I had that entangled feeling I had ha ad 
once before when I had crawled under the 
bellies of those rams back there in Jim 
Harker’s brother’s territory. Entangled, 
yes; but the circumstances were vasthy 
different, you'll agree. That’s the sort of 
entanglement that will reconcile a man to 
dying in disgrace, giving up the ghost in 
exile. Inky lay there prone, her dark head 
buried in the pillow, a strand of her hair 
drawn across my face, her elbow crooked 
under my chin, enjoining silence. Silence, 
yes; but it seemed to me that it was a 
speaking silence, with drums and trum- 
pets in it. I thought that silence would 
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crash through Terrazas’ eardrums when he 
came in. 

He fumbled about in a corner, for 
matches evidently, or tobacco, because di- 
rectly I heard him strike fire and puff, and 
I could perfectly see him standing there, 
that pot-bellied little rascal, with a fat 
brown cigarette hanging from his thick 
lips and a tyrannical gleam in his dark eyes 
as he contemplated the figure of that fair 
woman lank there under her red blanket, 
with her hair streaming on the pillow 
that woman enslaved and chained for my 
sake. 

I thought fearsomely: “If he puts his 
hand on her heart all is lost.” 

I could feel it beating hotly, vehemently 
in my ear; that pulse in her arm—her silent, 
smooth, detaining arm, hanging limp now, 
but delicate and powerful; the arm contem 
plated in its fair perfections by Providence 
before the dawn of history and fashioned in 
the fullness of time for my undoing. The 
very arm, amigo, that had linked with mine 
so fatally in the dance at Madcap. 

Terrazas was deaf to all this, luckily. He 
took a deep breath. I heard the fire eating 
and crackling at the tip of his cigarette, but 
the smoke had reached my nostrils before 
he turned and went waddling back to his 
conference. 

“Now,” Inky ’ 
this chain! You are only just in time, 
Roberto.”’ 

“Just in time?” 

“Yes! They are going into Mexico to- 
night with that treasure down there. The 
one man they fear is lving at the point of 
death.” 

“Maricopa?” 

“Yes! Make haste!” 

I had a file in my pocket which I used for 
sharpening axes, and I produced it and 
started a gash in one of those links 

““How do they depart I whispered 

“They will smuggle it over the moun- 
tains on a pack train.” 

“If they move that gold it will be over 
my dead body!’’ I said fiercely 

Yes, for one masterful second I did actu- 
ally have the interests of the whole United 
States at heart. I glared at that sleeping 
lizard on the wall 

Inky’s valiant eyes flashed into mine, 
and she whispered half scornfully: “* How 
will that help, amigo— your dead body?” 

Well, on second thoughts, how would it? 
I could see plainly enough that it wouldn't 
help at all, and that predisposed me to fall 
1 with her suggestion, which was to the 
effect that the treasure would not leave 
without Terrazas, be sure of that. He was 
too greedy, too suspicious, to trust it to 
those children of night who formed his pack 
train 
“If you hold him you hold everything 


she said. 


eried, “‘you must break 





” 


**How do I hold him, then?” 
“Break my chain, carry me with you, 
hide me from him! There are secret trail 


I tell you. He will never find us, but he will 
never depart until he does. He will 
to be the physician of his own honor, as 
we say. Ah, and then, when the time is 
ripe, Roberto, you shall take him in your 
talons! You are strong!” 

Talons! Here was a woman who con- 


ceded me talons! A woman, moreover, ir 





aspire 


chains; a woman in love palpably, and 
cruelly beaten for | ing come to the de 
fense of the man she loved. Weren't these 
facts invincibly persuasive of themselves? 
Do you blame me for thinking that there 
was an immense plausibility in that pro- 
gram as she outlined it? 

I might say—I do say, in fact—that the 
fate of thousands of my fellow citizens hung 
in the balance. They were asleep in their 
beds at the time, and I felt as Hercules 


must have felt when Atlas sauntered off and 


left him there holding up the world on his 
shoulders. I don’t blame them, of course, 
for their indifference. How could they 
know that Terrazas, Terrazas the terrible, 
was all but into Mexico again, with gold 
enough—-filched out of the Neck-or- 
Nothing—-to open up that mine of his and 
begin signing himself Yours for the revo- 
lution? 

I knew his frame of mind. This coup 
meant war, and war again meant interven- 
tion. No greater public duty lay on any 
man that might than the duty of keeping 
that rascally little general out of Mexico, 
and no better way of doing that single- 
handed seemed to open up than by running 
away with his wife. 

You say there’s no answer to the stern 
logic of all this, and I agree; and yet my 
conscience isn’t satisfied. It wasn’t logic 

















altogether that dictated that  perilou 
alliance; Nothing logical was ever done 
under the sway of such mortal beauty as 
InearnaciOn’s. It was partly my amia 
bility, of course—that pliant streak in me 
that yearned to be of service to a pretty 
woman; and partly—well, it’s hopeless to 
diagnose it. YOu are familiar with that say- 
ing of a great Frenchman that youth is a 
continual drunkenness and a fever of the 
reason. No truer word was ever spoken 
Yet for a second I hesitated, and she mis- 
interpreted my hesitation 

“You are still thinking of that girl 
your rib,’’ she hissed. 

I said stupidly, “Who?” 

“The damsel of the living eyes,”’ s 
“You are thinking Jim Harper 
will never claim her, but you are wrong 
He has claimed her already.” 

“In God’s name, where is that mar 
hanging out?”’ I whispered hoarsely, and 
for an answer she held out her chain agair 
it with that little rat-ta 
file. A minute more and Incarnacién stood 
up a free woman. 

She wasted no time She was into her 











shoes and other fixings in a twinkling, had 
taken up the knife—I wished she would 
forget that—-and motioned me to the w 

dow. I glided through it and received her 


almost immediately in my arms. For 
a second languor overcame her. Sh 





drooped there, and in fancy I picked her uj 
and transported her to one of those yellow 
beaches you'll see on the canvases of Sorolla 
y Bastida, one of those great curving Spar 

ish strands drowned in surf and sunshine 

I fancied we were idling into the water to 
gether. A sparkling wind stirred her hair 
blue-green swirls of water at her thr 
and there we were, serene, beyond the pla 





of dust and the disdain of philosophers 
So it was, amigo, that I juggled with the 


e and tangible features of our da 





1 


visibl 
cene in those raw days Realities were 
only the springboard from which I launched 
myself in long dives through the mellow 
ether of fancy. 

And yet the wildest dream can be trace 


to its rise in some little gleam of the worka 





day world; I'm quite willing to believe that, 
and it must have been Inky’s lips that a 
counted for that exces ive parabola my 
thoughts took. Have I alluded to her li; 


She had offered them to me again. Great 
crawling snails, I did age and ripen in thos« 
intervals! She was one of the make-and 


break, high-frequency type you sometimes 
see, and I hadn't much ado to glimpse the 
state of her affections through the medium 
of those caressing phrases. I whispered 
what baby Spanish I knew, and, gad, she 
liked it, she loved it! 

We had got away clean from the neig! 
borhood of that hotel, of course; dropped 
into the canyon and crept along in the 

hadow of tho @ giant cottonwoods My 
first lucid interval came when the questior 





ich way we were 
making footprints. I was mad enough to 

iggest the Sprowl camp at one time, but 
Inky vetoed that. 

“We will go there, oh, friend of mine 
she whispered, and she made a gesture with 
one perfect arm towards that mighty pine 
forest that seethed around the base of the 
Organ. What was that devil's tune that 
seemed all at once to grow on the ear, to 


arose as to where or wl 


mock, to menace? The very sands shifted 
under my feet. I got ugly glints and 
glimpses of the unwonted character of the 
step I was taking, and more than likely I 
was checked and disheartened by that 
ambiguous gesture of Inky’s. There was 
something possessory and imperious there, 
and it flattened me out into a dead halt 

Do you recall that Latin motto trar 
lated for May by Syd; the motto that she 
had « opied down from over Swasey ’s des) 
“The Fates lead the willing and drag the 
unwilling’’? Well, it came back to me wit} 
triple force, and for one fateful second I felt 
as if I was being dragged-—distinctly. 

Isn’t it odd? Here was something being 
given into my hand as a plain actuality 
something that I had dreamed out in detail 
as the most delicious thing that could hap- 
pen to me or happen to any man, and now 
I couldn’t see it through the fog. What is 
there about waking hours, will you tell me, 
that makes them suffer so in comparison 
with dreams? 

I stood stock-still to put myself that 
question, and Inky whispered, ‘“‘What do 
you hear?” 

What did I hear beyond that inward 
voice? Nothing, nothing but the tinkle of 
those few links of chain that still hung at 
her wrist, and yet I swear I had a sudden 
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Pipe Wrench 
surpasses 
U.S. test 
by 45.6% 


NCLE SAM demands 

powerful pipe wrenches. His 
14'' wrenches must resist a pres- 
sure of 2800 inch pounds without 
weakening. The wrench is placed 
on a pipe and pressure applied to 
the handle. The @FD wrench 
has repeatedly withstood pres 
sures nearly 12 times this require- 





ment—in Government tests, 


too 


Read about these 
exclusive features 
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Everybody can use a 
@67o Pipe Wrench 


Most professional tool users are familiar with 
@TD Pipe Wrenches. And you, too, can 
use a pipe wrench to good advantage It's 
a versatile tool. Any man the car owner espe 
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cially — will find hundreds of uses that have noth 
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ing to do with pipe The housewife, without 
experience, can tighten leaking gas-stove o! 
water-pipe connections A G@GTD Pip« 


Wrench will turn anything turnable, afte 


other wrenche 3] vil. M: le n all sizes Choose 
the one you want at your hardware dealer’ 
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Noted sportsman gives 

a new kind of 

Christmas gift —the vacuum 
bottle that will not break 





me 








Nianley 


FAMOUS American polo player 
bought a new vacuum bottle. 

He dropped it accidentally on the 
hearth. Instinctively he feared that it 
was broken. But on picking it up he 
found both the bottle and its contents 
unharmed, 


It was the new Stanley Vacuum Bottle. 
Made entirely of steel, it had no fragile 
glass to break. It cannot break. 

The sportsman was so much delighted 
with this proof of the Stanley’s dura- 
bility that he immediately bought fifty 
Stanley Bottles to give his friends for 
Christmas. He knew that the unbreak 
able bottle would be a surprise and pleas 
ure to every one. 

An ideal gift for all-year service 
Put the Stanley Vacuum Bottle first on your 
shopping list—it’s the gift that will be appre 
ciated the year ‘round. For automobiling 
for the home—for the office—it keeps liquids 
piping hot or icy cold for hours at a time. 
With the Stanley there are no ‘‘refills’’ to 
bother with. The first cost is the last cost. 


Stanley Bottles are made in pint, quart 
and two-quart models; also in wide mouth 
food jars in one and two quart sizes. The 
new Stanley Lunch Kit is equipped with the 
pint size bottle, 

On sale at all the better drug, hardware, 
sporting-goods, department, jewelry and auto 
accessory stores. If your dealer dges not carry 
the Stanley Bottle, send us his name and ad 
dress. Stanley Insulating Company, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Factory: Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 


STAN LEY 


VACUU M _B OTT 


Keeps a adndne o or icy cold 
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impulse to take to my heels, and I believe 
I would have done so except that a craven 
notion intervened that she would be hot 
after me and might bring me down with 
some variation of that hammer lock that 
had already laid me low once that evening. 

And then I began to be boiling mad, and 
I felt that this having your lady friends 

pick you in place of you picking your lady 
frie nds wasn’t all it was cracked up to be. 
Where had I been at fault? Had I not 
braved the keeper of the mine that night in 
the interests of Clint, my partner and em- 
ployer? I was ashamed to question Inky 
about that same for fear it should turn out 
not to have been real after all, but more and 
more I felt that it was no hallucination. 
Had I not slid three hundred feet into the 
bowels of the earth and discovered treasure 
enough to set us all up for life, enough to 
set May up, too, if she insisted, in the neat- 
est little specialty shop this side of the 
Mississippi? And then—here’s the irony 
with that all just in my grasp, and more, 
and to stumble after all into the very nest 
= that viper Terrazas and only extricate 

iyself on these hard terms. 

And they were hard, All romance : aside, 
here I was being walked off with by a mar- 
ried woman, the rib of Terrazas—a floating 
rib, it now appeared—one who had been 
ten times married to that man already 
without cleaving to him any more than 
eey will to a sunny wall. What were we 
to do for a living, assuming that the general 
was jailed, Inky divorced and remarried 
to your humble servant? Set up house- 
keeping, I to collect dirty linen in place of 
the general? I couldn’t see it, and still I 
felt awfully committed to it. It was the 
most humiliating moment in my life. 

I told myself that I had to reckon in the 
fact that she was physically my superior, 
and that any plan I set on foot to ship her 
outright would have to be carefully ma- 
tured. 

Human beings are queer, aren’t they? 
One moment I felt the full force of this 
reasoning. I knew that I ought to disen- 
gage myself, and I wanted to disengage 
myself; and then = a flash I didn’t want 
to Account for how you will. I was 
still on the other side of the wall, I suppose. 
I didn’t love Inky of set purpose, and I 
mistrusted from the start that she was too 
much woman for a bashful youth, and yet 
I did feel as if there was a kind of wild jus- 
tice in this escapade. 

It took the taste of that Australian out 
of my mouth for one thing. I felt that I was 
in process of being farmed out, to grow in 
experience to a point where I could afford 
to smile indulgently at May’s attempts at 
patrons age; and if I didn’t actually take to 
my heels it must have been furthermore be- 
cause Ink y did exercise some kind of spe ll 
over me in spite of everything. I must have 
loved her involuntarily, as Plato says, just 
as you love life, even on your worst days, 
because you realize that it’s better to pro- 
long a mystery than to reach a black solu- 
tion of it. 

Incarnacién contributed something—she 
certainly did. I should be a moral leper to 
deny it, and I don’t deny it. I went steal- 
ing along that glittering wash, and step by 
step my views changed again, and I was less 
and less x aap progressively, For even 
granting Inky’s game, even supposing her 
capable of playing one, what more delight- 
ful than to take a hand myself? Politic, 
too, from every point of view. I couldn’t 
forget that that star given me by Maricopa 
was glittering on my undershirt even then. 
I couldn’t forget that life was stern busi- 
ness. I had my arm round her. I didn’t 
mean for her to escape me, and for that 
matter she was the most compliant woman 
in the world, and we were nail and flesh, 
as Juan wouldsay. I told myself that I had 
simply dropped the thread of one life and 
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picked up another there in that enchanted 
laneway of cottonwoods, and I account for 
it by saying that I wasn’t the same man, 
and a character analysis taken at the time 
would have proved it, I verily believe. My 
ideals and resolves were totally different 
from what they had been in that other 
world, and what makes character if not 
ideals and resolves? 

I got another setback when Inky tight 
ened her hold on my arm and whispered: 
“Faster! We shall be overtaken by that 
old carrion. You have no hunger for a shirt 
incarnadined, I think, my friend.” 

A shirt inearnadined! She knew weil 
enough my lack of appetite for that same, | 
apprehend. And yet it was the very thing 
I had been sent here to procure. I won 
dered suddenly what Clint would think of 
this jettison of my whole cargo of morals, 
which had at no time threatened to sink 
the ship. What would Syd think? What 
would-——May? 

May! That dear phantom rose up in my 
path, and I did have the grace to blush for 
the oblivion she had fallen into. I could 
hear the very words as she bit them off one 
by one, the scornful intonation in the sepa 
rate syllables when she told me that she wa 
pretty substantial and that it would take 
the right man to carry her off. Was I being 
carried off by the right woman? What 
would be May’s thoughts, waiting, waiting 
there at the headgear of that gloomy shaft 
for the accomplice who never returned? 
Her eyes seemed to meet mine there 





¢ 


ether, and there was a burning flash of 


tempt in them. A sort of duel of our two 
projected personal ties Was going on there 
at white heat, when Inky closed her finger 
on my arm 

“Voice 3!” she said, 

Voices! Right away I got a picture of 
that assassin, Terrazas, creeping along at 
our heels with that crooked knife in his fist 
and murder in his heart, death looking out 
at his finger ends, to use his picturesque 
idiom. I thought all the blood had drained 
out of my body. There I stood, holding 
Inky by that fragment of chain, con Ce 
by a wall of unscalable rock. I palpitated 

with that guilty sense of having cri ime hur g 
around my neck, and I did hear voices 
directly in front of us. I looked around for 
a good piece of earth to sink into. There 
wasn't time. Effective concealment wa 
simply impossible. 

I forced Inky to her knees behind a shred 
of spiny cactus. It didn't half suffice 
and a fateful voice called, ‘‘Who is there?” 

It was May, with the Australian at her 
elbow, and that second’s vision of ve 
swept me off my feet. She stood there in 
all her clean-cut self-sufficiency, like a 
young Greek of old, one of the wrestling 
sisterhood, and leveled that big forty-five 
at me without a quiver. 

{ knew what her prowess was with it 
too. There was lead enough in that barrel 
to eradicate a moose, and for one second 
I thought she was going to blot me out of 
her young life. I felt as blank as the Desert 
of Sahara, and there wasn’t a quarter 
much sand in my make-up, either. I wa 
at a total loss for words, and I stood the 
with my arms over my head and my heart 
in my mouth, and May gazed her fill. She 
was wide-eyed, and you can’t wonder, 

“You!” she gasped. 

And then she dropped her arm to her 
side, and that full-throated little laugh 
She had caught sight of 





smote on my ears. 
Inky. 

‘There seem to have been some very 
agreeable secrets in Pandora’s box,’’ she 
said, and she turned me the coldest little 
shoulder in the world. 

And somewhere in the dark I hear rd Yim, 
that Arizona nightingale, begin to laugh. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Bedroom Floors Deserve 
The Rug of Linen 


any other fabric quite so suitable for bed- 
rooms? Is there any other fabric so suitable tor 


rugs? Only linen gives the charm and color w ith 
the wearing quality you want. 


Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting 


GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 
have the thickness that you’ve known in other 
rugs; but their character is different. ‘They are 
all pure linen, with linen’s famous qualities 
thousand times intensified. 
Their restful one-tone colorings are rich and 
true—the colors that linen takes so perfectly, 
the colors that you've known in dainty frocks. 
And, of course, these linen rugs are mothproot 
and reversible. 
Wonderful rugs at any price—amazing at the 
price which good department, furniture and rug 
stores will quote you. See them today. I: qually 
desirable tor hotels, clubs, theatres and offices 
that take pride in their appearance and yet take 


KlearflaX 


LINEN RUCS 


account of cost. 
**Rooms of Restful Beauty,”* a booklet full of real help 
on interior decoration, will be mailed free on request. 
KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
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WORLD POWER 


(Continued from Page 21) 


with an entire freedom from preconceived 
ideas and prejudices, likes and dislikes, 
which could dim their vision or lead astray 
their judgment. They were in this respect 
placed in a position similar to that in which 
Mr. Wells’ Martians would have found 
themselves if they had come to visit our 
planet, not with hostile intent, but for the 


| purpose of attempting to gain an insight 


into the doings of terrestrial mankind. 
When it was found desirable to glean 
from Western nations what could best be 
gathered from each of them for the purpose 
of initiating the Japanese people into the 
mysteries of the sciences, arts and achieve- 


| ments of Western civilization, the govern- 


ment in their choice of foreign teachers and 
advisers proceeded with a most open- 
minded eclecticism. Thus the organization 
of the University of Tokio was intrusted 
mainly to Americans, that of the medical 


| college to German and of the engineering 


college to English professors. Likewise — 
organization of the army was placed ;¢ 
first in the hands of a French military an 
sion, and that of the navy and of the naval 
academy in the hands of a similar English 
mission. 

Generally speaking, until the Japanese 
Government found it to their advantage, 
for reasons which will be referred to later, 
to enter into a formal alliance with Great 
Britain, they carefully refrained from dis- 
playing any partiality or the reverse in 
regard to any nation with which they came 
in contact. Such a mental attitude to- 
ward other nations came to the Japanese 
quite naturally as a fruit of their age-long 


| isolation, and it rendered it the easier for 


them to practice in their international rela- 
tions the principles which Washington's 
wise statesmanship had in his farewell ad- 
dress advised his countrymen to adopt as 
a rule in the conduct of their foreign 
affairs, namely: That permanent, invet- 
erate antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded, and that in place of 
them amiable feelings toward all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges to- 
ward another an habitual hatred or an 
habitual fondness would be in some degree 
aslave; it would be a slave to its animosity 
or to its affection, either of which would be 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. 


Skillful Diplomacy 


Besides, there is another seg nt that 
precludes the possibility of the Japanese 
ever being led astray by any suc h antipa- 
thies or attachments as Washington evi- 
dently had in his mind’s eye, and that is the 
incompatibility of the mental outlook char- 
acteristic on the one side of the yellow and 
on the other of the white races, which, 
from a certain stage on, seems to erect 
between them an insurmountable barrier 
of mutual noncomprehension and instine- 
tive repulsion. This, however, did not pre- 
vent the rulers of Japan from gaining very 
soon a shrewd insight into the latent dis- 
sensions, rivalries and animosities prevail- 
ing among the Western nations in spite of 
all their efforts to maintain an outward 
show of solidarity as against Japan, whose 
commercial exploitation most of them were 
eagerly coveting. 

And they were not slow in learning how 
to turn to their own advantage such a state 
of affairs by playing off one power against 
the other, according to the necessities of the 
case as the promotion of their own interests 
might require. Of the proficiency of Japa- 
nese statesmen in playing this game of 
international politics the present writer is 
entitled to speak from persona] experience, 


| having been in a position, as representative 


of his country in Tokio during the closing 
years of the last century, to observe, so to 
speak, from the inside the skillful maneuver- 
ing by which, trading on the perennial. some- 
times open but always latent, antagonism, 


| bornof rivalry on the field of Asiatic politics, 


between Great Britain and Russia, Japa- 
nese diplomacy at last succeeded in secur- 
ing the coveted prize—the alliance with 
Great Britain—which was to enable Japan 
to risk the long-planned attack on her, 
in appearance, overwhelmingly powerful 
northern neighbor. Not less skillful was the 
management of the widespread propaganda 





by which the Japanese Government suc- 
ceeded in making the world believe that the 
war, whose real aim was “g conquest of 
Korea, was undertaken by Japan in self- 
defense against the formidable menace of 
Russian aggression, in defense of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Korea and to 
secure the open door in Manchuria. 

That for the success of this propaganda 
the Japanese Government was in a large 
measure indebted to the Russian Govern- 
ment’s vacillating and ill-advised policy the 
present writer would be the last to deny, 
since at the time he had done everything in 
his power to open the eyes of his govern- 
ment to the perilous character of the policy 
they were pursuing and to warn them of its 
probable consequences. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that it was really the 
clear-sighted estimate of the helpless condi- 
tion to which Europe was reduced by the 
division of her leading powers into two ir- 
reconcilably hostile camps, with watchful 
suspiciousness maneuvering for position in 
preparation for the expected general war 
that it was this clear-sightedness, rendered 
possible by their entire aloofness from the 
contentions and feuds of Western nations, 
which enabled the statesmen of Japan, as 
the outcome of a contest between two 
equally iniquitous imperialistic policies in 
which they had worsted their adversary, 
boldly and unblushingly to proclaim the 
annexation of independent Korea, and to 
replace behind the open door in Manchuria 
the suspected legendary Cossack by the 
much more real and efficient Japanese 
warrior, 


The Open:-Door Slogan 


Not the least striking feature of the cam- 
paign of careful preparation for the war 
with Russia was the astute and skillful way 
in which Japanese diplomacy managed to 
manipulate the newborn slogan of ‘‘the 
open door,”’ so as to pose before the world 
as the unselfish champion of freedom of 
trade and equal opportunity, and to make 
Russia appear in the odious light of an 
overbearing, grasping monopolist intent 
upon closing to the world’s,trade the door 
of Manchuria and to reserve this rich 
province of China for exclusive exploita- 
tion by her own infant industries. 

These fateful words, ‘‘the open door,” 
which were to play such a prominent part 
in the development of events, I remember 
having first heard some time in the summer 
of 1898 from the lips of the late Lord Beres- 
ford, who, as Rear Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, M. P., as he then was, had come 
out to the Far East on a mission on behalf 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
In the course of a friendly after-dinner chat 
at the house of my colleague, the then 
British minister, Sir Ernest Satow, when 
speaking of the impressions he had carried 
away from his visit to China, Lord Charles 
incidentally remarked that he had come to 
the conclusion that the only rational policy 
for all the powers to pursue in regard to 
China would be the policy of the open door. 
I also remember that I was much im- 
pressed—and I think I said so then and 
there—with the dangerously vague char- 
acter of such a slogan as a fundamental 
principle of policy, recalling to my mind a 
similar slogan, only in a reverse sense, and 
applied to the famous Straits of the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles as the door to 
our house whose key was to be put in our 
pocket according to the doctrine of our 
militant patriots, a doctrine whose fatal 
influence upon the unavowed but latterly 
ostentatiously proclaimed aims of Russia’s 
policy has cost the Russian people rivers of 
blood and billions of treasure and has 
helped to bring about the ruin and destruc- 
tion of the empire. 

As a matter of fact, the slogan of “the 
open door’’—whether Lord Charles Ber- 
esford had really been the first to give it 
utterance I cannot undertake to say—as 
applied to the case of Manchuria, did not 
fail to become the main stock in trade 
of the anti-Russian propaganda in the 
Far East, and we have seen how skillfully 
it was exploited by the Japanese in or- 
der to enlist on their side the sympathies 
of the principal trading nations. Of its 
popularity I had an occasion to convince 
myself from an amusing incident that 
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occurred in Tokio in the summer preceding 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, 
at some official function to which the 
diplomatic body had been invited and re- 
quested to appear in full-dress uniform. 
We chiefs of missions were standing in line, 
each of us having behind him the first 
secretary cf his legation. It so happened 
that my neighbor was the British minister, 
and that his secretary, Mr. Hohler, having 
noticed that I had on the back of my 
uniform coat a large golden key fixed on a 
rosette of the blue ribbon of the Order of 

Andrew—the insignia of the dignity of 
Chamberlain of the Imperial Court, which 
I had held in my younger days—asked 
his Russian colleague, who was standing 
behind me, whether he could explain the 
meaning of the key I was wearing on my 
bi ack 

‘That,” replied Prince Kudasheff, ‘‘is 


1 ” 


ne key to the open door. 
This remark, having been overheard by 
some bystanders, soon spread all over the 
Far East, and earned the prince the well- 
deserved reputation of a wit most pro- 
ficient in ready and clever repartee. 

When it comes now to interpret the 
meaning of such a slogan as that of ‘‘the 
open door,” it may be taken to be no 
more than the proclamation of a vague 
principle quite harmless, reasonable and 
just. Or it may, because of its very vague- 
ness, conceal a real mine of dynamite, 
as does the latest slogan of the ‘‘self- 
determination of nationalities.’ If, how- 
ever, it is to be taken to have a well-defined 
meaning, such as the preservation of tem- 
porarily more or less defenseless China 
from exploitation by any one power, or a 
group of powers, and the keeping of the 
door of China open to all comers on a basis 
of equality of opportunity, and if that is to 
be one of the main objects — at by the 
coming conference, it may be found to be 
in conflict not only with the traditional 
policies which have hitherto always gov- 

erned the dealings of stronger powers with 
weaker ones, but also with the innate tend 
encies of unregenerate human nature, 
which in a similar case would presumably 
be inclined to suggest a division of the 
territory coveted for exploitation into so- 
] spheres of influence, to be deter- 
mined by the usual bargaining on the basis 
of purely se lish interests, rather than to 
accept ar ordinance of altruis tic self-denial. 

Before passing condemnatory judgment 
on the Japanese for the pursuit of policies 
which, as experience had taught them, were 
freely practiced over weaker nations by the 
very protagonists of international ethics 
who had imposed upon their country the 
open door by superior and in those days 
quite irresistible force, it would be but fair 
to examine the question how far nations in 
possession of a superior and more efficient 
civi liza tion are justified in imposing their 
undoubted benetits on weaker sisters who 
may have been resting quite content in 
their inferiority, or even in their isolation 
and complete seclusion from intercourse 
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other; for was not the enforced opening of 
Japan contemporaneous with the Crimean 
War, fought by allied France and Great 
Britain against Russia professedly in order 
to protect from her ambitious designs him 
whom a great English statesman in later 
years was to describe as the unspeakable 
Turk? Would it not, then, be but fair to 
admit that Japan, on being forcibly com- 
pelled to emerge from her age-long isolation 
and having found the world as it is, in 
adopting for herself the cult of force was 
merely taking to heart the lesson taught 
her by her teachers? 

From the beginning Japanese 
had realized the necessity, in order to 
insure the safety and indepe ndence of their 
country, to build up as quickly as possible 
military and naval forces capable of com- 
pelling the respect of foreign powers. This 
task once accomplished, and the efficiency 
of her modern armament having been 
tested in a short and completely victorious 
campaign against China, who had neg- 
lected to provide herself with sufficient 
means of defense on the Western model, 
Japan evidently felt herself competent to 
~~ t Eee  peaeen of dominant power in 
the Far East. The temporary s¢ thack it 
+a on we by the joint interver tion of 
Russia, France and Germany, which de- 
prived Japan of the principal fruit of her 
victory by compelling the retrocession to 
defeated China of Port Arthur and the 
Liao-tung Peninsula, far from acting as : 
deterrent, merely spurred her on to further 
and greater efforts. At the same ti 
Japan’s brilliantly demonstrated military 
prowess had made her appear in the li; 
a possible new element in world polit 
which might be found of potentially gre: 
use to a power farsighted enough to have 
secured its good will. 


statesmer 














Japan in World Politics 


It may be doubtful whether those who 
welcomed and applauded Japan's victori« 
in her war with Russia ever realized the 
far-reaching meaning of the injection into 
world politics, which theretofore had beer 
the white man’s exclusive domain, of the 
triumphant leading power of the yellow 
race 

After the total collapse of Russia’s Far 
Eastern policy and her sea power in the 
Pacific, eliminating any further rivalry 
tween her and Great Britain in that part 
of the world, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
would, of course, have lost much of its 
importance in the eyes of British statesmer 
were it not that it enabled them to with 
draw the bulk of England’s naval foree 
from the Pacific just as the entente cor 
cluded with France rendered them tl 
Same service in regard to the Mediter 
ranean—thereby permitting the concentra 
tion of the British Navy in English water 
in preparation for the expected war witl 
Germany, a contingency to which Admiral 
Lord Fisher, perhaps indiscreetly, refers ir 
his Memories and Records, when, on Page 
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take for granted the justification from an 
ethical viewpoint of the willingness shown 
by some of the foremost Western nations to 
take up what has been described as the 
white man’s burden in regard to colored 
races, there would seem to be no reason for 
denying the right to a similar plea of justi- 
fication to the most advanced nation of the 
yellow race in palliation of her conduct in 
regard to the more barkward sister nations 
of her own color. Then also reproaches as 
to abuse of superior power in the pursuit of 
purely selfish interests, albeit under the 
cloak of higher motives of service in the 
cause of the spread of civilization and en- 
lightenment, had perhaps better be dealt 
out sparingly, considering that in this 
respect leading Western nations have been 
themselves dwelling in glass houses in the 
neighborhood of which indiscriminate in- 
dignant stone throwing is hardly to be 
commended. 

Besides, it would be well to remember 
always that an all- sty “ohne lesson was 
brought home to the Japanese from the 
very beginning of their intercourse with 
Western nations—namely, that force was 
the guiding principle of their policies, not 
only in their treatment of weaker Asiatic 
nations but also in their dealings with each 


possessed neither a Pitt nora Bismarck to 
give the order.” 

The master stroke of Japanese state 
manship has unquestionably been Japan’ 
participation in the internecine suicidal war 
of the leading nations of the white race, a 
war from which she emerged not only er 
tirely unscathed but immensely benetited 
in wealth and credit, and ha 
the goal of her ambition by being acknow! 
edged as one of the five only remaining 
great powers of the world. That these five 
powers have undertaken to lay down the 
law to the greater part of Europe, with a 
population of some two hundred mill 
the white race, completes the triumph of 
Japanese statecraft—a triumph that ha 
just found a fresh and rather startling 
sanction in the fact that the two dominat 
ing powers of Europe, unable to agree 
reasonable solution of a grave questior 
which involves one of the cause ol tne 
present chaotic condition of Central Europe 
created by the Treaty of Versailles, have 
seen fit to submit their case to the arbitral 
decision of a council composed of repre 
sentatives of China, Brazil and Spain, and 
presided over by a representative of Japar 

It should, however, not be forgotte: 
that the very possibility as well as the 
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Something for Nothing 


S. IMETHING for nothing! Gain without risk! Reward without 
effort! 


Isn't that what human nature is always looking for? But how 


seldom we find it 


Every individual must enjoy an income to exist. Every laboret 


must receive pay for his efforts 
The wise man who saves some of this has a surplus 
Surplus invested is “capital.” 
450,000 thrifty men and women from every walk in life have 
invested in the electric light and power industry 
Their “capital” works hard. 


It furnishes the means for building dams and power houses 
and installing boilers, engines or turbines, and generators. It 
builds transmission systems and wires homes, factories and office 
buildings 


In a word, it works that you may have electric light and power 


When capital works 


must be paid for their work 


must be paid fair wages, just as humat 


Chere is no such thing as “Something for Nothing. 


There are 14,000,000 unwired homes and several million farm 
without the advantages of electrical service. Many of these will 

juire electric service within the next few years 

In addition, there are 1,500,000 homes, 500,000 factories, 5,000 


churches, 60,000 apartment buildings, 15,000 theatres and 5,000 
public schools to be built before the housing and industrial problems 


in begin to be solved. Naturally, these too must have electrical 
There is real work here for the capital already invested and for 


hundreds of millions of new capital 


All of this must be paid fairly for its work in order that it 
may help the .unemployment situation by paying humans fazrly 
for their work 
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opportunity for Japanese statesmen to dis- 
play their cool-headed proficiency in state- 
craft, which was to enable them to achieve 
for their country the proud position it oc- 
cupies at present on the stage of world 
politics, had been created by the rivalries, 
jealousies, suspicions and perennial feuds 
dividing Western nations and influenc- 
ing their policies. What, for instance, could 
have furnished the Japanese with a color- 
| able pretext for invading Siberia with con- 
siderable forces had not the prevailing war 
psychosis inspired the fantastic plan of 
military operations in Siberia. 

In entering the conference Japan will 
have the advantage of being Great Brit- 
ain’s ally, and therefore entitled to claim 
her support, although the extent to which 
she will find this support available may be 
subject to doubt, inasmuch as any such 
claim, if conflicting with its policy in an- 
other direction, might prove embarrassing 
to the greater power. The situation with 
which the coming conference will have to 
deal is, indeed, a complicated one,embracing 
the problem of future American-Japanese, 
as well as that of future Anglo-American 
relations, both problems being, moreover, 
conditioned upon the relations existing be- 
tween England and France and between 
both of them and Japan. 

A curious sidelight, from the French 
point of view, is thrown on this peculiar 
situation in an article by a distinguished 
French writer, Jacques Bainville, in La 
Liberté, quoted by one of the New York 
newspapers, in which he states the case as 
being a very simple one—namely, England 
and France have accords with Japan, 
thanks to which British and French pos- 
sessions in Asia were not threatened during 
the war, and for the service thus rendered 
Japan demanded compensation at the ex- 
pense of China, and the United States 
demands for her services in rg war similar 
compensation at the cost of Japan; thus 
France is placed between two ingratitudes 
and two dangers. If she opposes Japan she 
compromises the security of her Asiatic 
possessions, and if she antagonizes the 
United States she exposes herself to the 
risk of being pressed too soon for the repay- 
ment of the dollars she borrowed. 


America’s Power 


This, although coming near enough, as 
far as Japan's claims are concerned, to the 
kernel of the situation in the Far East, is 
but a superficial and very one-sided state- 
ment of the case, leaving entirely out of 
account its connection with the question of 
the general limitation of armaments—let 
alone that of general disarmament—upon 
which the heart of the people is manifestly 
set everywhere. 

It contains, however, a very plain and 
outspoken allusion to that which assures to 
the United States a commanding influence 
on the world’s affairs, and of which a dis- 
tinguished English writer, Mr. Austin Har- 
rison, editor of the English Review, says in 
a statement given to the New York 
Tribune and printed in its issue of October 
set cond: 

‘America can save the world if she uses 
her powers. She has all the trumps to 
play. First, she has all the gold; second, 
she has the only real credit; third, she has 
the power to wipe off debts or to insist on 
their payment; fourth, she has the power 
to make all the German reparation bonds 
valueless; and fifth, she alone can _prevent 
wholesale European bankruptcies. 

He goes on to say: “Real disarmament 
is only realizable when the conditions are 
just and the nations contented. Europe 
to-day is a map broken with expropriated 
and injured nations who will never be 
reconciled to their lot. That is why France 
sees the only security in the sword. If that 
attitude is to continue there can be no 
return to security and real peace, and 
Europe will dissolve into paper insol- 
vencies.”” 

In this last sentence he alludes to the 
crucial point of divergence between the 
English viewpoint, as stated on several 
occasions in very plain language by the 
British Premier, and that of France, the 
one favoring, for compelling economic 
reasons, the recovery of Germany, and the 
other aiming, for political and military 
reasons, at its prevention. Therein lies the 
peril of the actual situation; for if this 
divergence were to be worked upon by 
skillful propaganda it might sow the seeds 
of discord between the two great English- 
speaking nations whose interests in the 
economic recuperation of the world run 
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very much on parallel lines, to whom be- 


longs the leadership of mankind and whose 


serious failure to agree on any fundamental! 


question of world politics would mean the 


breakdown of civilization. 

If there is an obvious and incontrovert 
ible truth, it is that the economic recu 
peration of the world will be possible onl) 
with the return of real peace, whose advent 
in its turn will depend in a large measure 
on the removal or at least abatement of the 
influence of the moral causes which stand 
in the way of its re’stablishment. That 
illustrious Italian statesman and former 

wartime Premier, France sco Nitti, rightly 
says in a recently put plished article in the 
New York American’s issue of September 
twenty-fifth: 

“France, Italy, Germany and Belgium 
comprise altogether about 150 million in- 
habitants, spread over a surface less than 
double that of Texas. In this compara- 
tively tiny spot of the world, rendered so 
illustrious by its history, men are divided 
among themselves by profound hatred and 
bitter rancour; production and exchanges 
are stopped by almost insurmountable bar 
riers, and as a result of the war the bonds 
of economic solidarity have snapped.” 


Mental Disarmament 


And the same moral causes which stand 
in the way of the return of real peace and 
of the economic recuperation of the world 
will be found, as must be apprehended, to 
obstruct all well-meant endeavors to come 
to a general agreement on the limitation of 
armaments—not to mention general dis 
armament, that remote ideal of all lovers of 
peace. For, as Lord Northcliffe, in a speech 
delivered not long ago at Vancouver, is re- 
ported to have said, “‘We must disarm our 
minds first before we can reduce our fleets.”’ 

He uttered there an indisputable truth 
But the task of disarming minds inflamed 
by seven years of propaganda is not an 
easy one, nor does it seem to have been 
seriously taken in hand so far. It is self 
evident that such disarming of minds can 
never be achieved by a League of Nations 
whose only merit in the eyes of those who 
reluctantly accepted the inclusion of its 
covenant in the Treaty of Versailles was 
that it indorses that settlement, which, 
however, has erected so many new and 
almost insurmountable barriers impeding 
the urgently needed economic recuperation 
of Europe and has rendered real peace 
unattainable by arming so many dormant 
racial and international hatreds and creat- 
ing so many causes for armed conflicts in 
the future. 

And yet this disarming of minds will 
have to be‘undertaken, because otherwise 
any endeavors aiming, if not at general 
disarmament, at least at limitation of ar 
maments, for which the whole world is 
clamoring, are bound to remain feeble 
attempts at palliating effects whose cause 
is left undisturbed —a cause which, being a 
spiritual one, can only be combated with 
spiritual weapons, with ideas spread by 
means of the printed or spoken word 
Everyone, therefore, who possesses the 
faculty of effectually using his tongue or 
his pen should hold his gift to be a sacred 
trust, for he has it in his power to make his 
fellow beings listen to words of reason and 
of truth, or to poison their souls with the 
evil passions of ambition and greed, of 
jealousy, of hatred and of revenge. In a 
word, to quote from a remarkable editorial 
which appeared in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST some time ago: 

“The great mass of people and their real 
leaders in the press and on the platform 
must start a campaign to pound into the 
heads of rulers and ministers, and diplo 
mats and talkers who are preaching hate, 
keeping alive strife and trying to lay the 
foundation of an even more monstrous 

war, that the world will have none of it or 
of them, whether they be Americans, Brit 
ons, Frenchmen, Italians or Germans. . . 
Finally, if the world has a spark of human- 
ity, a bit of imagination left, let it call back 
the bloody and mangled millions whom it 
has half forgotten and ask whether what 
the bunglers and the parrots and the bull- 
heads say is true—that this thing is neces- 
sary and inevitable. If it is, there is just 
one redeeming feature to the whole busi- 
ness—the new war will be an affair of 
strangling death on land and swift destruc- 
tion from the sky. And the new war 
will be the last-—at least the last that this 
civilization need worry about, for it will 
send mankind back to the caves and to the 
jungle for a fresh start!” 
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HOSE young human engines—with their healthy, 
4 hundred horse-power appetites —what heaps of Aunt 
\ Jemima Pancakes they do consume! 
Everybody likes these pancakes. But children—they 
‘love’ ‘em. 
And it’s well that they do, for their ever-active little bodies 
need just such breakfast nourishment as they get in this 
{ famous food. It warms them and satisfies them— gives 
them an abundant store of energy to start the day with. 
y Aunt Jemima Pancakes are always light and fluffy and 
tender because Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is always 
exactly right. It’s ready-mixed, with everything perfectly 
proportioned, with even the sweet milk in it. 
So easy to prepare! So inexpensive! 
H Just a litthke water stirred into Aunt Jemima Pancak« 
‘ Flour, then a hot griddle 
—in two minutes you have a big, inviting plate of golden 
brown pancakes on the table. Pancakes wonderfully light 
and fluffy, rich and satisfying, too— perfect pancakes! 
} And they’re so inexpensive —just a few cents for the 
‘ whole family’s breakfast! 


Order from your grocer today a package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—and, for a change-off pancake treat, 
S 
package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour. ‘Uhat’s the For the kiddies’ Christmas 
: Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls 


\ J r 


i vellow package, you know. ¥ 
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Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Try Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour for waffles, muffins 


j and breadsticks. They're mighty good !— and economicat 
j 
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With the help we give you can start a Variety Store of your own 
and make it pay. 
We'll show you every step. 





We'll give you a choice of good locations in any part of the country 
that does not conflict with existing stores. 

We'll show you how te select your stock, arrange your store, price 
your goods, trim your windows. 

We've been doing this for over forty years, and thousands of thriving 
Variety Stores owe a rapidly developed success to our painstaking 
effort. 

Variety Stores specialize in popular priced quick selling staples. 
They pay bigger returns on investment than any other kind of a 
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figure it at the present rate of exchange; 
although the exchange wall against her is 
so high that the lira is worth less than five 
cents and her costs of government have 
thus risen enormously, yet she closed her 
last fiscal year with a budget deficit of only 
10,000,000,000 lire, and the current year 
will probably show a deficit of only about 
5,000,000,000. This result is much better 
than appears on the surface, as her budget 
includes large army and navy items and 
other extraordinary expenses. 

Italy has progressively increased her 
revenue from taxation since the close of 
the war; her income from her several state 
monopolies has been large, and though the 
balance of trade remains heavily against 
her, she has profited greatly this year from 
the resumption, on a large scale, of the 
foreign tourist business. Every type of 
foreigner toured Italy this year—even some 
Germans. The low value of the lira made 
traveling cheap for not only Americans, 
British and Dutch, but for French and 
Belgians as well, and it was within reach of 
even some Germans. This influx of foreign 
travel, bringing a large amount of foreign 
capital into the country, is being reflected 
in a clear tendency tow ard normale y in her 
economic and business situation. 


Gradual Deflation 


And during the past year, as has been 
the case in France, Italy has made progress 
in contracting her currency. Since the 
beginning of 1920 she has cut down her cir- 
culating notes from a high figure of 22,000,- 
000,000— including state notes—to about 
20,000,000,000 on June thirtieth. This is a 
good omen for the future. But unfortu- 
nately, because of her continued economic 
needs, Italy has not been able to reverse her 
balance of trade as has France, and there 
is little opportunity for her to do so in the 
near future. Another disadvantage that 
Italy has is that her foreign debt amounts 
to over 20,000,000,000 gold lire, or perhaps 
80,000,000,000 paper lire, a situation which 
causes a constant drain from abroad on her 
credit. This is one of the primary reasons 
why the lira is worth, in dollars, only about 
60 per cent of the French france. France is 
in a far more fortunate position, for, al- 
though her funded and floating debts are 
even higher per capita than those of Italy, 
her foreign debt is relatively nominal. The 
French Government pays interest and 
other tribute mainly to her own people; 
but Italy has to make heavy payments to 
people in foreign lands. Of course a con- 
siderable portion of her foreign debt is made 
up of advances from her war allies, on which 
she is now paying no interest; but the 
reality of this debt, whether paid or not, 
affects her credit and her foreign-exchange 
position. This is true of all the allies. If 
Great Britain owed America nothing ster- 
ling exchange would be much nearer normal 
than it is; if France owed Great Britain 
and America nothing, then French ex- 
change would be nearer normal, and so on. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain, France 
and Italy actually attempted to pay Amer- 
ica interest on their borrowings at present 
the bottom would drop out of the exchange 
market. 

Visiting Milan and Rome in the summer 
of 1921 one gets on the surface the same 
impression of normalcy that seems so char- 
acteristic of London, Paris, Brussels and 
Berlin. Everything is fune tioning as before 
the war; the same crowds in the streets, 
the same commercial and trading atmos- 
phere in the business sections, the same mis- 
cellaneous mixture of taxis, cabs, trams and 
trucks rumbling along the roughly paved 
streets in Milan and the much better ave- 
nues and streets of the more modern com- 
mercial sections of Rome. Like the Ger- 
mans, the Italian populace impresses one 
as being more interested in making a living 
than in wasting much time indulging in 
revolutionary propaganda. Unrest is still 
evident among the people, but it appears to 
be a receding influence, and the typical 
Italian of fair intelligence prefers to talk 
now about the possible recuperation of 
Italy, with the present government under- 
going gradual stabilization, rather than to 
picture any Utopia with the revolutionary 
or extreme socialistic elements at the helm. 

Certainly the bankers and substantial 
business men of Northern Italy are con- 
firmed in the opinion that the country has 
left its worst crisis behind and is now 
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headed safely in the right direction, even 
though the road back to full stability is a 
long one. As a thoughtful financial and 
economic expert of Rome expressed it to 
me: ‘“‘Italy is slowly working towards the 
advent of better and safer times. Her hard- 
pressed population, upset by the privations 
and horrors of the war, for a time lost their 
balance. The wave of Bolshevism, rolling 
down through the Balkans and across Aus 
tria from Russia, very nearly overturned us 
during the year after the war; and this 
wave, fostered by agitators of various rad- 
ical types, threatened to be our undoing 
But we pulled safely through till the sober 
second thought of the people began to 
have its effect, and the fortunate progress 
made in restoring productive activities 
during the past year has brought the coun- 
try safely to solid ground again. Food and 
fuel are now sufficient, and this summer 
the stream of tourist expenditures is flow- 
ing freely and having its favorable effect or 
the situation.” 

Though Italy is largely agricultural, yet 
its industrial development has been no- 
table during the past two decades, its silk 
and other textile industries, iron and metal 
manufactures and chemical industries hay 
ing reached an important stage of develop 
ment before the war. The forestry and 
quarrying industries have also been impor- 
tant, while wine culture has grown to be a 
large factor in her general wealth produc 
tion. Though to a large extent Italy carries 
on her agriculture to feed her own people, 
many of her other products go largely into 
exports; and as industrial Italy has grown 
her foreign trade has grown. Before the 
war Italy’s exports to Central Europe were 
increasing, but the possibilities of large de- 
velopment in this direction seemed lim 
ited. Under the changed situation in the 
Balkan section, however, a new outlet is 
even now being opened for Italy. During 
the past year her exports to the new Aus- 
tria, to Germany, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
even to Jugo-Slavia have been steadily in- 
creasing. At the present time Italian 
business men and traders are penetrating 
aggressively through these new countries 
and leaving no stone unturned to establish 
themselves firmly before other Western na 
tions, like France, Great Britain and Amer 
ica, fully wake up to the opportunities 
there, and before Germany gets well enough 
organized to monopolize the field. 


Italy No Longer Threatened 


Unquestionably Italy is at work, and her 
business leaders are displaying vision and 
imagination. This is why, in spite of her 
top-heavy financial structure, in spite of 
the great handicap caused by the low ex- 
change value of the lira, and in spite of the 
curse of a redundant currency, she is so 
confident regarding her ultimate future 
There is militarism in Italy of course; but 
it is no longer dominant, and the factors 
which tend to keep it alive in France —fear 
of future wars or combinations against 
her—are rapidly dying out. While the 
Fiume controversy was at white heat and 
while the friction with Jugo-Slavia was 
threatening future trouble, Italy was still 
brandishing the sword. But to-day the im- 
_ ssion one gets in Italy is that, as in Eng- 
land, the people are daily becoming more 
and more bored with wars and rumors of 
wars and are eager to get into a period of 
stabilized peace again. 

Naturally this evolution of the national 
consciousness has been easier in Italy than 
among the other Continental belligerents. 
As in the case of Great Britain, there is 
now little fear in Italy of a formidable en- 
emy arising during the coming generation 
All Italy's former enemies are laid how and 
are to-day so weak that they may never 
hold up their heads again in aggressive 
rivalry. With the former great Austrian 
Empire carved up into several countries, 
all of which can be made dependent on 
Italian trade and influence to a marked 
extent in the course of time, Italy views Cen- 
tral Europe with the utmost equanimity. 
She is not like France, where militarism 
has the German menace, receding though 
it be, to feed on; or even like Germany, 
where the declining military spirit could 
easily be revivified should her former ene- 
mies follow a crushing policy for the coming 
years. 

Nor is Italy affected by the things which 
tend to keep the military spirit alive in 
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states like Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Poland. The 
only thriving business of the Greeks o 
Poles these days is war, which is kept alive 
in Greece by the Turks and in Poland by 
the Bolsheviks. In Jugo-Slavia the long 
slavery under the Hapsburgs seems to have 
produced a race which will not, for this gen- 
eration at least, depart very far from the 
idea that to live in peace and safety is al- 
ways, figuratively speaking, to carry a gun. 
To the Jugo-Slav the idea of a victorious 
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na ing itself seems grotesque. 





To his mind it is more importar t to main 
tain an army than to keep the people from 


r, even though there is no enemy to 





Stary 
fight at the moment. 

The mere fact that Austria has been laid 
low, is disarmed, bankrupt and hemmed in 
by antagonistic peoples, has not the same 
effect on the Jugo-Slav that it has on the 
Italian. Jugo-Slavs are not commercial; 
they are crudely agricultural, though with 
a fair standard of intelligence and capacity 
for great industry. The modern Italian, on 
the other hand, is more and more indus- 


trial; not by nature a soldier. Conse 





juer tly I think it will be found that of all 
the European nations Italy will in time 
ccept the idea of general limitation or re 
ductien of armaments as honest] 





haps more willingly than will 


ther Continental cour 
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Undernourished Vienna 


It is only when one gets to Vienna itsel 
that the sharp contrast between that cit 


and the other capitals of Europe, like Lor 


don, Paris and Berlin, will be more clearly 
evident. Vienna, physically, looks the same 
as ever. The streets are full of pe ople, 


are ful] 





bling about, the hotel 


Food is available for the man who pays fi 





ibs are rum 


it; there is plenty of beer and wine and 
amusement for those who seek it su 
among the people themsel ve . 
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the rigors of 
hardship and privation are only too appar- 
ent The evidences of low vit ility and 
inderfed conditions, which I saw little ir 

dication of in the cities of Germany, are to 
be found in Vienna; ; 
ragged; wear grotesque clothes; are evi- 
{ ly struggling as a mass 
ends meet and keep body and soul 
Not that this condition seems universal; for, 


indeed, well 


and the people look 


~aleag 
to make both 








together. 


-dressed and well-fed Viennese 


t and the cafés seem to be 


are aiso to be seen, 
doing about as much business as ever. 
Vienna is one of the handsomest of Euro 


There is a distinct air of ro 





nance about it, 
pictured a 
f mus 


d the city is generally 
nainly important as a center 


nd luxurious royalty of the 
: : 





ishioned sor sut as a matter of fact 
has been for generations and promises to 


continue to be the chief commercial and 
financial center of Central and Eastern 


Europe. It is the most important railway 


and shipping city of Central Europe, has 
extensive manufacturing industries of iron 
and steel, silk and cotton. It 
cilities are highly developed, and some of 
the most powerful banking organizations 


banking fa- 


commercial concerns of all | 


located there. 

Since the partition of Austria much s 
perficial comment has gone the rounds 
regarding the inevitable decline of Vignna 
With hostile nations on every side, witl 
the new Austria so contracted that its pr 
ducing powers have been reduced to a 
minimum, the has becor 
pretty ge neral that the position of Vienna 


and most efficiently organized trading and 





impression 


as a banking and commercial center mu 
nevitably pass away. It has been said 
that Vienna will become so isolated becaus« 
of the political changes in Central Europe 
that within another generation she will be 
no more important, commercially or finar 
cially, than Rome was before it 
capital of a united Italy. This, indeed, wa 
he notion and the hope no doubt of the 


zecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs at 


became 





he end of the war. The former were loud 
in their assertions that as Prague rose 
Vienna would fall; the Hungarians were 
sure that Budapest would inherit all Vier 
na’s glories. 


Sut this development is not taking place 
f y 


at all. In spite of the fact that strenu 
efforts have been made durir g the past tw 
years to turn the source of trade and finance: 
awa) from Vien? a; inspite of the fact that 
attempts have been made, through prefer 
ential customs, pressure on the part of 


governments and by every other method 
to build up commerce in Central Eur 


independer tly of Vienna, it is to be noted 


























that the old city is still doir 4 busine at 
the same old stand. Of course the Ger 
is are doing business with and through 
na; they are making use of her c 
ial and financial machinery to the 
st extent possible. And Ger yca 
do business with Austria to-day, partic 
larly in making purchases of raw material 
because of her advantageou exchange 
position. It must be remembered that Au 
tria does business in crowt v e Ger 
many does business in marks 
Austria’s Future Brightening 
But not only Germany bu \ 
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Austria is disarmed, like Hungary, Bul 
garia and Germany, and militar ‘ 
penditures have not beenal et 
formation of the republic. But neverthe 
less she has piled up a debt of about 25,000 
000,000 crowns within the past three yea 
Most of this w to go | e board 
when she estab ew ‘ 
Currency inflation has been carri t 
unheard-of limits; tl t ! ‘ ‘ 
money afloat in the istria of 6,000,000 
people than in the Germany of 60,000,000 
and the value of the crown has fall 
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reyardless of political barriers, the financial 
and commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries are certain to remain close. Western 
Austria is wedged in between Italy and 
Germany, and more than half of her north- 
ern boundary joins the southern boundary 
of Germany. Trade between the two coun- 
tries is developing to-day in a very normal 
and natural way. Germany is taking goods 
from Austria and selling to her; German 
bankers are financing credits for German 
merchants in the Austrian field; and both 
Austrians and Germans are diverting all 
the trade to each other that is possible 
under present abnormal conditions. 

And on the other hand Austrian 
ducers are finding markets for their goods 
through Italy to some extent. Italians are, 
as I have already said, tak ing great interest 
in the possible future development of trade 
with Santee, and it is to be expected that 
this tendency will develop as time goes on. 
As a result, Austria, instead of being com- 
pletely isolated, as was apparently desired 
by the new nations formed out of her vitals, 
promises in time to emerge into a very sat- 
isfactory position after all. With nations 
bordering both north and south that are 
bent on cultivating trade with her and 
whose interest will be to make her a pros- 
perous producing country for their mutual 
benefit, it is entirely probable that the Aus- 
tria of twenty years hence, even though 
she never reacquires any of her old terri- 
tory and secures no direct political alliance 
with Germany, may become a prosperous 
and stable little nation like Switzerland. It 
all depends on whether the standard of 
living can be raised and maintained, credit 
restored and a large volume of production 
developed. Certainly Vienna, Austria’s 
great asset, will continue to be the financial 
and commercial capital of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Austria will probably never be a mili- 
tary nation again. She is certain to be kept 
militarily weak by the policy of the sur- 
rounding nations, and thus kept from be- 
coming a thorn in the side in any program 
for the general remaking of Europe. Nor 
ant a return 
to militarism. Of course to-day there is no 
thought of it, as the population of Austria 
is so subnormal and so involved in the prob- 
lems of the struggle for existence that any 
thought of recovery of military power or 
glory is not indulged in by one person in.a 
hundred, But if a condition of comfort and 
prosperity could be brought to these people 
it is entirely probable that they would de- 
velop in time like the Swiss or Belgians, 
who are never military, simply because 
they have not lived under powerful mili- 
tary governments. 


pro- 


Unburdened by Defeat 


Sut though the German and Italian 
boundaries of Austria are facts of benefit 
rather than injury to her future, one can- 
not be so certain regarding the countries 
on other sides. Hun- 
of course, but Hungary 
is herself weak and bankrupt, and has been 
disarmed. The Hungarians lord it over the 
Austrians to-day, for they still remain a 
nation of more territory and more popula- 
tion; and their punishment, though severe, 
has been lighter than that of Austria. But 
a greater uncertainty regarding the possi- 
bilities for progress towards permanent 


| stability in Central Europe has to do with 


the two new nations northeast of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. The former 


| was carved entirely out of the old Austro- 


Hungarian Empire; the latter partly. 
Both of these countries are unknown 
quantities as yet, and their future careers 
are debatable. They are both carrying 
heavy military establishments; Poland 
especially is armed to the teeth, 

Indeed the great fact which stands out 
to the observer in these Central European 


| countries is that the defeated peoples have 


been relieved of military burdens, while 
the victorious peoples have loaded them- 
selves up with them. It presents an odd 
picture—Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria completely disarmed; no military 
establishments worth mentioning. On the 
other hand the victors, Jugo-Slavia, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land carrying military burdens which are 
breaking down the people with heavy taxa- 
tion and keeping their countries tlooded 
with redundant currencies. 

All of which goes far to explain why the 


| people are no better off in the victorious 


| in the 


lands than in the defeated ones. Of course 
case of Greece there is reason for 
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maintenance of a large military establish- 
ment because of the menace of Turkey; 
and in Poland the need has been due to the 
Bolshevik situation. But the Little En- 
tente seem to be hypnotized with the idea 
that credit-breaking military establish- 
ments are necessary to keep Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria from combining and 
jumping at their throats. To any American 
all this looks rather ludicrous when it is 
realized that Austria’s army is limited to 
35,000 and only voluntary enlistment is 
allowed. Hungary is limited to 35,000, and 
Bulgaria to 20,000 soldiers and 10,000 
police. On the other hand Czecho-Slovakia 
has a standing army of 150,000, Rumania 
150,000, and Jugo-Slavia 150,000—these 
all being peacetime armies, fully mobilized, 
with conscription systems in force by which 
these countries would be free to mobilize 
1,000,000 or more men each on short no- 
tice. As for Poland and Greece, their 
armies are both still on a war footing. 

It is this continued military or war at- 
mosphere that one meets in these Central 
European states which appears to present 
the greatest problem in visualizing the pos- 
sible stabilization of this part of Europe. 


Paper Money Almost Worthless 


These new countries are all overloaded 
with debts; they have been getting deeper 
and deeper into the mire ever since the 
peace settlement. The countries are flooded 
with paper money; floating debts mount 
month after month; the printing presses 
are started up whenever the cash till runs 
dry, and the problem of balancing budgets 
is a purely academic one. Under such con- 
ditions it is surprising that the people of 
these several new countries have been able 
to raise their standard of living at all during 
the past two years. It seems almost a hope- 
less situation for the people of any country 
to work and produce efficiently under such 
conditions. When the currency of a coun- 
try is daily becoming more valueless; when 
credit is so restricted that urgent necessities 
cannot be imported; when every man be- 
comes suspicious of the money he earns 
and hastens to turn it into foreign currency 
or real property; and when the tax burden, 
instead of lessening, steadily increases with 
the mounting expenses of the government, 
what encouragement is there for him to 
labor or produce? He keeps on functioning 
only because he must or starve. 

And yet in spite of this disconcerting 
financial outlook in Central Europe one 
cannot help but feel optimistic regarding 
the future. This section of Europe contains 
millions of wealth producers, and their 
standard of education and intelligence, es- 
pecially in the northern sections, is rela- 
tively high. One feels that with so much 
intelligence among the masses a reorgani- 
zation of the debt-burdened countries will 
be inevitable before very long. One feels 
that the force of publie opinion will be 
awakened in time, and that through either 
individual or concerted effort plans will be 
worked out whereby these smaller coun- 
tries will give more attention to economic 
needs than to military power or display. 
Indeed with the steady struggle that is 
being made toward a more normal situa- 
tion in Vienna, Prague and other centers in 
the face of all the handicaps by business 
men and producers, the future looks every 
day more hopeful. Given the facilities of 
reasonable credits, or a moderate infusion 
of foreign capital, countries like Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria and Rumania—and to a 
lesser extent Hungary and Bulgaria—would 
come back fast; and as industry revived 
the military spirit would progressively de- 
cline. 

But unfortunately the matter of securing 
credits or forei ign capital, except under the 
greatest restrictions, is terribly handi- 
capped by the financial condition of the 
governments themselves, and it will 
change very little until some definite 
changes occur in the programs of these 
governments. Austria is in the hands of 
the receivers, as I have already said, and 
thus foreign capital is more interested in 
going into Austria to-day than into some 
of the other countries which have not as yet 
appealed for outside aid but are trying to 
function with their top-heavy and hope- 
lessly bankrupt condition still maintained. 

This fact is not, of course, so fully true of 
some as of others. Poland and Hungary, 
Bulgaria and perhaps Rumenia can never 
get very far without being picked up out 
of the abyes, as Austria has been, but there 
is one new country in Central Europe 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

which, if it were not for the worse condi- 
tions that surround her on every side, 
might be able to work back to solid ground 
as successfully as France, Italy and Bel- 
gium will if they are able to reduce military 
costs to a substantial degree in the near 
future. This country is Czecho-Slovakia. 
There would be no reason why the credit 
of Czecho-Slovakia should not recover far 
faster than that of any of the other new 
Central European nations if her military 
costs could be radically reduced. 

This new nation is made up of about 
14,000,000 people—nearly two and 
half times the population of Austria and 
nearly double that of Hungary. The 
standard of intelligence is unusually high, 
the people enjoy a high standard of educa- 
tion and for the most part are energetic 
and industrious. In the western section, 
which embraces the former Bohemia, the 
character of the people is of the best and 
compares favorably with that of any coun 
try in Europe. The capital, the old city of 
Prague, is one of the highly cultured cities 
of Europe, and is located in the midst of a 
rich agricultural and industrial section. 
The impression of comfort and intelligence 
one gets in crossing Czecho-Slovakia is 
striking. It is a country of much natural 
beauty, like parts of Bavaria, dotted with 
towns and villages with red-tiled roofs, like 
those of Northern France and Belgium. 
Unlike the dreary agricultural plains of 
Austria or of Prussia, this old Bohemia 

carries an atmosphere of Old World com- 
fort and prosperity. The peasants are ener- 
getic and clean, like the South Germans or 
Swiss; quite the reverse of what one sees 
in Austria or farther to the south. 

But it is when surveying the industrial 
side of this new country that one feels con- 
fidence in its ultimate future. It is an im- 
portant producer of iron, steel, coal, silver 
and other minerals; its manufactures in- 
clude textile products of all types, glass- 
chemicals, machinery 


one- 


wares, paper mills, 
and many other important artic les. Over 
8000 factories were in operation in this 


country last year, and its exports of manu- 
factured articles and other goods actually 
equaled its imports in 1920. The people 
are hard at work, just as the Germans are; 
and the standard of comfort, at least in the 
western end of the country, appears to be 
good, and is improving. 


The Resources of Poland 


Czecho-Slovakia has been obliged to 
assume a portion of the old Austrian prewar 
debt, and this, unless compromised, will be 
her heaviest burden. She has created new 
debts since the treaty, but her government 
obligations are not abnormally high, and 
though her currency is inflated, its position 
is better than that of the surrounding coun- 
tries. Her credit is altogether better, anda 
considerable amount of foreign capital has 
already gone into the country. The general 
character of her governing body is high, 
and as a result more confidence is felt in her 
future than in that of many other countries 
in Central Europe, in spite of all her handi- 
Even the Germans speak well of 


caps. 
Czecho-Slovak business risks, notwith- 
standing the political animosity between 
the two nations. 

The overshadowing factor in all these 


sections of Europe, and probably the most 
important influence which maintains un- 
certainty of outlook there, is the continued 
chaotic condition of Russia. Russia's con- 
dition has been Poland’s undoing so far, 
and it has had much to do with keeping all 
these new nations on their military mettle. 
The new Poland has an area nearly equal 
to that of France, and a population which 
is estimated at ne arly 30,000,000. The 
country is rich in natural resources such as 
coal and petroleum, and her salt mines, 
phosphate, zinc and ore deposits are among 
the richest in the world. Her industries 
before the war had been developed exten- 
sively, if somewhat crudely. Textiles, pot- 
tery fac tories, cement, glass, crockery and 
terra-cotta works then employed something 
like 1,000,000 workers. But the war, which 
was fought for four vears on Polish soil, 
practically ruined the country. And ever 
since the formation of the new Polish re- 
public the Russian menace has kept the 
condition of the people at low ebb, while 
the disastrous situation in which the finan- 
ces of the country now are makes any 
immediate improvement seem hopeless. 
That the general recovery of Europe 
cannot be accomplished to any real extent 
until this vast reach of territory from the 
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doors of Italy northeast to the Baltic and | 
to Russia has been stabilized is a foregone 
conclusion. A glance at the map of Eu- 
rope will show this great sweep of country 
reaching from the very doors of Italy and 
Germany to Russia and the Black Sea. 
With stable governments established and 
the general standard of living restored, 
these lands could be started on the road to 
health and prosperity; and the infusion of 
foreign capital would mean much for the 
general prosperity of a reviving continent. 
But left as they are, with broken-down 
financial systems, without credit or the 
facilities for securing it, they are certain to 
remain danger spots for the whole Eu- 
ropean situation. 

It will not avail, therefore, if Western 
Europe alone seems to be coming back to 
normalcy, for Eastern Europe as well must 
be included as part of the general problem. 
I have already pointed out that the revival 
of Germany as a wealth-producing nation 
is the key to the remaking of Europe. But 
I have also insisted that Germany must 
spread to the east industrially and com- 
mercially. It is in this region, in the reor- 
ganized Balkans and in Russia, that a 
future prosperous Germany must find her 
salvation. German commercial penetra- 
tion, in spite of all handicaps and political 
barriers and animosities, is even now evi- 
dent in Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, as well 
as in Austria; and it will further develop 
in a very marked fashion when Germany 
gets a little farther along toward a normal 
basis. 


Little German Activity in Russia 


There is much talk of German activity 
in Russia, but actually the Germans are 
not spending much time on Russian prob- 
lems as yet. Aside from limited activities | 
in the new Baltic states, Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, German penetration of the 
old Russian territory is trivial in extent. 
The Germans are probably as good judges | 
of the actual Russian situation as anybody, 
and perhaps better judges. They know 
that the time has not yet arrived to be very 
aggressive in that direction. As a German 
banker said to me last summer: “We are 
waiting for Russia burn herself out. 
England and France are getting in there a 
little, on paper, but it is just a toy business 
so far. Our merchants are more anxious, 
in these uncertain - troubled times, to do 
business they can with Austria and | 
salkan countries. A few ay hence, 
if we are still alive, we hope to build up 
some real business with a stable Russia.” 

It is not my intention to give any con- 
clusive view re gi arding the present Russian 
situation. It is still very on ete but the 
general impression among thoughtful peo- 

ple in the near-by countries is that Russian 
af iirs are undergoing a slow evolution to- 
ward the normal. Bolshevism is becoming 
more and more of a shell, and the time may | 
be nearer than some of us think when the 
Bolshevist government will have com- 
pletely changed its coat, and will be found 
with the practical business and financial 
elements of Russia in full possession of it. 
Either this will happen or a condition 
similar to that of Austria will finally de- 
velop, where receivers will be appealed 
for, and some foreign commission will under- 
take to keep the nation functioning. 

In this general picture of Europe which 
I have been attempting to sketch one great 
fact stands out from whatever angle we 
view it. This fact is that the problem of 
setting Europe on her feet is a world prob- 
solved unaided by 


to 


what 
the 


lem; it can never be 
these European peoples themselves. Eu- 
rope is convalescing in many Ways; her 


people are for the most part at work; they 
are slowly restoring the wealth lost or 
destroyed through four or five years of war 
But health cannot be restored to this large 
section of the civilized world without the 
aid and coéperation of the rest of 
Nor can the rest of the 
world escape the continuing effects of 
European unsettlement and attain real 
health and prosperity while Europe contin- 
ues sick unto death. More than any other 
large nations of the earth, Great Britain 
and the United States are deeply involved 
in this European problem; in reality they 
are a part of it. And in a further article 
I shall attempt to show to what extent the 
problems of Continental Europe are also the 
problems of Great Britain and the United 
States, 

~ Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Moody. The sixth will appear in an early 
issuc. 


interest, 
the civilized world. 
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Traline merely signed it—in a swift 
scrawl. 
‘hat everything?” he asked 

“Except this,” said Scarisbrooke mer 
rily, holding out the check. ‘Yes, 
everything. The ownership of the nort}! 
field has passed to Mr. Parron—that is 
to Mr. Parron’s client.” 

“Colonel Crayo,” said Traline, appear- 
ing a little happier as he slipped the check 
into his pocket. 

**Colonel Crayo?”’ 

Searisbrooke and the London lawyer 
Parron, repeating the words, eyed him 
perplexity. 

““He’s your client, 
Traline, turning to Parron. ‘I don’t be 
lieve you mentioned his name, but “ 

Scarisbrooke laughed outright. ‘ There's 
the man who knew all about it!” 

“T am not acquainted with any Colonel 
Crayo,”’ observed Parron, more ill-humored 
than ever. ‘“‘My client, an orphan, who 
most unfortunately came of legal age two 
months ago, and, against my-—my urgent 
pleadings, has sunk practically every shil 
ling in the purchase of this field, for some 
inexplicable reason —my client is not called 
Crayo; as you might have ascertained, 
sir.” 

“Oh-h?” said Traline. 
name?” 

‘Her name,” replied the lawyer, 
Miss Jeanne Rose Lafone.” 

The only sound in that stuffy, bool 
lined, paper-piled room for several moments 
after that was the slight hiss with which I 
sent my breath between my teeth. By some 
extraordinary oversight, in the whole of my 
career I hadn’t cheated an orphan girl. It 
was worth doing—for two hundred and 
sixty pounds. All the same, I felt—well, I 
felt too much her elder for that sort of 
thing 

“Deal's off, Walter,”’ I said 

“Yes I can't I'd rather not sell,” 
ejaculated poor Walter, his cheeks flaming 

‘But you have sold!”’ snapped Parron, 
staring in astonishment. ‘* The field is my 
client’s now; and I know she will not cor 

nt to a reversal of ™ 

“Certainly not,” interrupted Scaris 
“Why should she? What's the 
matter, Traline? You might explain this 
change of front.”” 

But this was what Walter could not do 
Had I alone been concerned I should have 
told them everything, and not turned a 
hair Sut Walter, despite his financial em 
barrassments, was accustomed to hold hi 
head high in the district. It was not to be 
expected that he would confess to partici 
pation in a somewhat slim piece of wor! 

‘I don’t care to—to take a girl’ 
like this,’ he muttered lamely 

‘Nonsense! She wants the field,”’ said 
Scarisbrooke 

“She has it,” said Parron w 
of tinality 


thats 


isn’t he?” asked 


“What's his 


brooke. 


mone 


th 


in his voice 
*“Oh—well—all right,” answered Traline 
And the discussion ended, 


Vv 
fp empere’ to allay his conscience, paid 
his creditors right and left, thus get- 
ting through a good deal of the purchase 
I, having no conscience, opened a 
banking account and refused to pay Traline 
the amounts I had borrowed from him 

The banking account gave me a fi 
ing of financial solidity. But my satis 
tion was not so complete as it would have 
been if Crayo had provided the funds-- for 
a further reason than that Crayo detested 
me. In spite of my lack of conscience a cer- 
tain phrase, which I had expected to forget 
in a few hours, kept recurring tome: ‘My 
client, an orphan.” 

On the Saturday after the sale I went 
into Dover and got measured for a couple o 
suits. Looking at the patterns I could not 
help thinking, ““She—that kid—is 
these clothes for you a 
I had a really expensive 
to dissipate it But And ft 


I found myself 


money. 





Lac 





The reverie was 
uncomfortable 
drink 
too-— poor little beggar!”’ 
Saying 

Lying on my bed that afternoor I had 
walked out from Dover, overtired myse 
and fainted once or twice—I had ‘‘m, 
client, an orphan” dwelling in my mind 
with a persistency that was annoying; and 
I realized suddenly that Traline’s best way 
of clearing his conscience would be to bu 
back the north field from Miss Jeanne Rose 
Lafone when she was tired of digging in it 
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Continued from Page 18 


He had scattered off so many checks, how 
ever, that he would have to sell anot 
field before he could repurchase it, and he 
would certair torm at me for the returr 
of my commission, That last point decided 
me at once. The plan was impracticable 
I was not going to suggest it, 

Four more days slipped by, during which 
neither of us mentioned the north field or 


went in the direction of it. Then ac ting on 


an impulse I waylaid Stevens, the house 
gardener, and asked him to go and see if 


there were 
Stevens, 


“any signs of the new people 


it appeared, was already pos- 


sessed of some information. 






sit of a hodd turnout, I’m told, sir. 
s a chap stays up there o’ 
hat tent you was in; and a you 
got a room at the Crown—she’s 
all day setting this chap to dig 
coal they're after, can it?” 

““Ask them if they would like the tent 





for a week or two That'll give you ar 
excuse for g what they're doing.”’ 
Stevens returned from ! investigatior 
decided! ired 
Cant get nothu it ” thes ept 
d be pleased to ‘ave the tent Fou 


oles they dug, near height foot deep, 





ne of ‘em 
“Didn't you inquire what they're for?” 
“Chap says 
Stevens shor 






bout three o’clock that afte 
common sense suffered a severe 
simply could not re t a desi 
at least a look at the scene of the t 
hunt I foresaw a remote pos 
being drawn into conversation 
sear rs, Dut as 
to keep Traline’ ' 
balance out of danger, would 





harm in that. 


Preferring to being by 
served, I made by a semi 
circular route, getting its igh ground, 






towards it 


I entered the 


should st 


whence I 


through a beech wood 





wood I was yv ue SKY In 
some direction i heat; and 
the pers ter t ol ich 


from every quarter of the shimmering land 
cape somehow increased the sensation { 
heat. I thought it must be a record hot 


day for England 

In the wood, with its cool yreen light and 
its vistas of bluebells and snowlike mav. it 
For a minute I forgot the 
There was a mistine 


was entrancing 
north field about 


the further vistas which gave me two line 


of a possible poem, a poem of a wood vista 


With a low, blue mist of bluehe 


But before I could add much the tree 
thinned and | iw the north held in the 
full glare The daz: 


heaps of chalk which had been thrown up or 


ling whiteness of some 


s was the first detail to attract my 





the gras 
eyes Then I noted, standing near one of 
these heaps, a girl—a girl of middle height, 
in Navy SKIrl al i white blouse and imp, 
broad-brimmed hat that looked like a par 
ama and hid her face from me. Her sleeve 
were tucked up; her left hand appeared t 
be bandaged 

She was peaking to a man who, kne¢ 
deep in an exca tior na LUSE t 

, to ft ike ' i | t 
head with a red ker el l N I 
motion to a } P \ hw ttle w 
which I recognized hit 
ance, the i ice i to the 
DasKet, it down toa t t ere 
ment. And a ‘ t ed 
icTo t he t t 
ind iiited I 

rhe mat ‘ f h Y t ¢ 
M Je f 

RB ‘ 

nothe | ‘ } 
raise ! " ‘ 

bbhed d ‘ " ‘ 
prize and 

Now ee, M 
‘ 
dow ‘ ‘ ¢ 

clear nee 

Sne strove at the . ging ne ¢ 
from side to side, for the best part of a 
minute Then, sinking her body, she hung 
on it motionle her face on her arn 

‘Blown,” I commented 

I was now at the fringe tt} “ 


' 


» the nedge of the fieid I had haltec 
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But the drooped figure of the girl was ren- 
dering me ten times more uncomfortable 
than I had yet been; and I advanced 
thoughtfully to the hedge, set my foot on 
it—and hesitated. If she had altered her 
posture I probably should never have gone 
to her. But she did not move in the beating 
sunshine—and { climbed over the hedge 
and walked her way, with a plan for dis- 
suading her from further excavations form- 
ing in my mind. I would mention casually 
that some three months ago Traline and 
I, pulling up a slab of turf, had discovered 
pieces of an old oak box marked “J. Lafone,”’ 
and that, though we had dug deeply at the 
spot, we had found nothing else. 

Partly in embarrassment, partly because 
I was seeking appropriate words with which 
to introduce myself, I stared at the turf 
during a dozen strides. When I looked up 
she was stepping from the hole, her hat in 
her hand. Her head was bent. I perceived 


| with a quick sense of pleasure that her 


| papers but had never seen in life. 


dark brown hair was dressed in a fashion 
which I had often idly admired in picture 
It was 


| combed straightly, flatly from her forehead 


to a clasp at the back of her head; and 
about her ears and neck it was in tendrils 
and bunched curls. 

She stood upright and looked at me. I 
saw the low, beautiful forehead I had an- 
ticipated; I saw a face a little sharper than 
oval, winningly pretty, an inquiring smile 
on the lips; but far more definitely than 
anything else I saw her eyes. At first I 
could not tell their color, I knew only that 


| they were clear and shining—marvel- 


ously clear and a-shine. They held my own 
eyes, so that when I stopped a yard or so 


| from her I was still gazing at them. And 
| now I saw that the irises were brown- 


green, with the most plainly defined black 
ring in each; and in these irises were such 
lucent depths, such unconscious revela- 
tions of the tenderness and compassion 
they were capable of expressing, that, 
thinking just for a second of my bank 
balance, I bade it a hearty farewell. 

I had not, for the last ten years at any 
rate, imagined that a piece of femininity 
could influence me, It was with a rare 
shock that I discovered that to these eyes 
I could not help surrendering every far- 
thing I still possessed of the money I had 
robbed them of. 

I wore no hat. I suppose I should have 
bowed. I did not. Under the spell of her 
eyes I merely drew a long, unsteady breath 
and exclaimed, “I believe you were born 
in Bristol!” 

She widened the eyes in surprise, giving 
a little laugh. 

“Westbury; it’s really part of Bristol. 
I live there. Someone told you? 

I shook my he: ad. 

‘But how 

“You'll deem me a cad if I tell you,” I 
said. “But as I’ve got to confess myself 
a cad anyway, that'll not matter. A friend 
of mine declared to me that the eyes of 


| Bristol girls were the most wonderful eyes 


in the world. When I saw yours I just 
believed you came from Bristol.” 

She ga to flick some chalk from her 
skirt. Her very nec k was blushing. 

‘I'm sorry, * I said. 
“Why ‘a cad anyway 
flicking still. 

‘Because there’s no treasure. I wrote 
that memorandum of old John Lafone and 
put it in the house they were pulling 
down.” 

Midway in a flick her hand was ar- 
rested—rigid. As though too startled to 
think of straightening her body, she forced 


’2?”" she asked, 


| her head back to gaze at me, her shining 


eyes exhibiting only sheer astoundment, her 
brow in tiny furrows. With a kind of gasp 


| she became erect, letting her hat fall. 


know all about it. 


““What—do you know of a—memoran- 
dum—John Lafone’s?” 
‘Writ this nineteen day Aug., sixteen 
fifty-one, and to be hid. in my wall against 
my return,’’’ I quoted, pretty discon- 
solately; and I looked away from her. ‘‘I 
I tell you I wrote it 
f rged it. 

*‘Oh-h!"’ I heard her say whisperingly, 
with a long breath. ‘‘For me to find! To 
fool me te buy your land! A regular trap 
for me. Oh-h, what a caddish, caddish 
trap!” 

‘It wasn’t meant for. you. 
Cc rayo Colonel Crayo. 

“An old man of seventy!” 
was incredibly withering. 

I passed my hand across my forehead. 
There was a strain about this business, and 
it was making me feel a trifle queer. “I’m 


I laid it for 


Her voice 
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afraid to meet your eyes,’”’ I said with a 
rather helpless laugh. “I expect they’re 
looking at me as though I were dirt.” 

“‘ Absolutely.” 

I pressed my temples with thumb and 
finger tips, noting that her man had tact- 
fully composed himself to smoke by the 
basket, where he was more or less out of 
earshot. 

Then lowering my hand I faced her. 

“Guess I'll be brave,” I said. But I 
breathed unevenly at the sight of her anger 
and contempt—cold and intense, both of 
them, and promising to stay in her eyes for 
eternity. 

“There are one or two things which 
need explaining,’’ I went on. 

“There certainly are,’ she answered, 
whispering again in her anger. 

“When I wrote the document I had no 
idea that you or any descendant of John 
Lafone existed. You are a descendant, of 
course?” 

ra fy 

“Your name and your finding the paper 
gave me the biggest surprise I’d ever had. 
You don’t live here. I don’t believe you'd 
ever been in the village before. I’m quite 
sure Crayo didn’t send you the manuscript. 
I'd like to know by what marvel you came 
along and beat him for it.” 

I thought she was not going to deign 
to tell me. But after an inst: at with a 
scornful twitch of her lips she said: “I read 
in a London newspaper that the ae was 
being pulled down. I wanted to see it 
while there was a chance, so I came here 
from Westbury. I got up very early one 
morning to look about the house before 
the workmen arrived, and I discovered 
your—your handiwork. You say it wasn’t 
meant for me. You must have guessed why 
I was buying your field—and you let me 
buy! Ag 

“‘We never heard your name till the 
field was sold; and then the lawye or, Par- 
ron, refused to cancel the sale.’ 

She swept her hand in disdain. ‘‘ You 
could have explained about the forgery 
He would have canceled then. He would 
have realized it was because of the paper 
I wanted the field.” 

“I could have explained, but it was 
awkward for Traline.”’ 

There was a movement of he or eyelids. 

‘Aren't you Mr. Traline’ 

“No,” I said; ‘‘Traline is not the sort 
of person who forges treasure doc uments.” 

‘Or countenances their forgery?” 

The irony in the question made me 
aware that I had given Traline away 
badly. My thoughts whirled in search of 
some plausible lie which would eliminate 
him from the matter. In five seconds I had 
one—a prize winner. But exactly then I 
became aware of something more. I was 
not going to lie to this girl. I should never 
lie to her. 

‘Traline considered that Crayo had 
practically cheated him over a deal,” I 
said. “I worried and wheedled Traline into 
letting me try to cheat Crayo in return. 
Really, Traline hated the idea. But my 
influence and the fun and excitement of the 
thing were too much for him. Considering 
his status as one of the gentlemen of this 
°9 ace, you couldn't expect him to confess 
to Parron that 

“Indeed, no!”’ she said, her irony bitter. 
And then: “It’s distressing luck for him 
that his friend doesn’t mind betraying 
him.” 

“T had to,’’ I answered, looking at her 
combed-back hair and thinking how fresh 
and sweet it appeared, and wondering, in 
spite of the circumstances, what fellow 
would be fortunate enough to be allowed 


,to touch it with his lips, because she had 


consented to ‘his becoming the earthly 
protector of its every strand. ‘I had to 
to you,” 

“‘T suppose you are the man Macalise?’ 

My face grew fairly hot at that. 

“Yes, Richard Macalise,’’ I said. ‘‘ You 
managed to phrase it very stingingly. I’m 
half inclined to sting back. You seem to 
take it for granted that all the wrong was 
on our side. Were your own proceed- 
ings ” But there I stopped. 

“*Go on.” 

I shook my head. ‘No,”’ I said vehe- 
mently, a i ll not speak a word that might 
hurt you.’ 

“Oh, I know what you meant to say. 
Were my proceedings honest?’’ Her eyes 
spurned me. “It happens that they were 
perfectly. I am John Lafone’s direct heir, 
so I had every moral right to this property 
of his. That was clear to me, but I was not 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Make your store 

the pride of the town 

—the leading store of its kind 
in your community 


y! JUR store—how does it rank among other 
establishments of its type in your city? Are 
you enjoying the business that the leading store 
is getting? 


You can make your store the show place of the 
town. You can establish for it a prestige that is 
bound to create increased patronage bound to 
contribute toward a steady, wholesome growth 
in business. 


Furnish your store with Welch-Wilmarth Store 
I-quipment, and you will have taken the most 
important step toward making your store the 
leader of its kind in your community. 


SOR more than thirty years the Welch- 

Wilmarth Companies have been building 
Store Equipment for retail houses throughout 
the United States. Hundreds of stores date the 
beginning of their rise to leadership from the 
installation of Welch-Wilmarth Fixtures. 


It was the Welch-Wilmarth Companies who 
developed and gave to the retail trade ‘’ Method 
in Merchandising” Store Equipment —the inter- 
changeable, sectional unit equipment which 
makes possible the orderly, systematic arrange 
ment of stock so nex essary to concentrated 
merchandising. 


Now the Welch-Wilmarth Companies announce 
a second big improvement for the modern stor¢ 


Store Equipment in Period Design. 


This beautiful equipment represents the adap 
tation of the best designs of the old masters of 
wood working to Welch-Wilmarth ‘Method in 
Merchandising” Fixtures. Retail merchants who 
first avail themselves of Welch-Wilmarth Period 
Equipment cannot fail to attain new prominence 
in their communities—to lay the foundation for 
a broader business success. 


hk JR merchants who are interested in our new line of 
furniture, we have prepared a limited edition of a 
beautiful and elaborate book entitled “‘Store Equipment 
in Period Design."" A copy of this book ~sill be placed in 
the hands of executives of retail stores who request it. 


We have also published a bound book of forty-eight pages 
on “‘Methed in Merchandising,’ in which many of the 
merchandising problems which confront retail merchants 
today are authoritatively discussed It is this book that 
describes the Welch-Wilmarth Store Designing Service 
and tells what this service can mean to the progressive 
retail merchant. Write for a copy of this book today it is 
a book well worth a place in your business library 





2’ ach-Wilmarth Store Equipment in Period Designs and in 
standard designs is built for stores of all kinds. Because of 
standardized methods of manufacture it is reasonably priced 


Store Lgupment 
in Tertod Design 


Originated and Built by 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED 
Pioneer Store Equipment Builders of Grand Rapids 


Ofhlices in prince ipal cities Re presentatives every where 











Why is it some concerns have been 
able to maintain — yes, even increase 
salesin spiteof general depression ? 


You'll find the answer-— the secret of sales 
volume in times like these — in the recent 
Babson Booklet. It will give you an entirely 
new angle on your sales problem, will start 
you toward entirely new markets, will sug- 
gest ways of getting twice the business from 
your present heid. 


ft will doubtlessincrease the efficiency of your 
sales and advertising doilar~-l0% to IO%1 


INCKEASING SALES—FREE 


A request on your letterhead will bring this 
remarkable little booklet and Special Report 
tales Outlook for December™ without 
¢ Tear out the Memo—now-—an 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the mormag's mail 


Merely Ask for Booklet YD59 
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MEMO sence 


Write Roge r W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
tatietical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass, as follows: Please 
vend a cony of Booklet 
YD59 “Increasing Seles 
in 1922" and special re 
ort “Sales Outlook for 
Becember”™ gratis, 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

sure about the law. I was not sure whether 
Mr. Traline could claim a share, or even 
the whole; or whether the law would call 
it treasure-trove and take a lot from me. 
I had a feeling I should be treated unfairly 
by somebody, so I determined I wouldn’t 
say a word to Mr. Traline, or give one hint 
to Mr. Parron, who would insist on the law 
being obeyed. I’ve told nobody except 
Josey there—he worked for my father for 
thirty years. I went back to Westbury and 
told Josey on the day I found the paper. 
When two people, to whom I sent scraps 
of it er 

I whistled. 
curately. 

“Yes, you were clever!” she exclaimed. 
“They said the writing was genuine.” 
Then in a lower voice she continued: 
“When they said that, and Josey could 
get leave from his work, I brought him 
here. On the night he measured the dis- 
tance I came as far as that hedge with him. 


Traline had surmised ac- 


I stayed on it, nursing my ankle—I’d 
wrenched it, and for a minute it hurt 
frightfully—and watched Josey reach the 


spot. We had a pick and a spade; and if 
there had not been the tent with someone 
in it we'd have dug that night—many a 
night. I did not intend to buy the field if 
I could help it. Yet’’—her face, her voice, 
her very body challenged and defied me 
*‘was I dishonest?”’ 

“‘No.”” I sank my hands into my jacket 


| pockets, and pressed pensively at the turf 





with one heel, 
confide in Traline. 
vented all this - ” 
“Fraud,” she supplied quickly. ‘Per- 
haps.’’ She turned her shoulder to me, 
With her bandaged hand she touched her 
hair by her ears. “I might have gone to 
Traline, after finding that someone slept 
out here every night. But by then I had 
been told that—that Traline was a fool, 
that he was sponged on and swayed by a 
thorough-paced scamp; a rank, swindling 
outsider called Macalise.” I saw her 
quiver in her rage. ‘I did not relish the 
idea of Mr. Macalise learning my secret. 


“But it’s a pity you didn’t 
It would have pre- 


| That would me an I should not so much as 


see the treasure.’ 
I made no comment when she stopped. 
With my eyes on her cheek, so radiant 


| from her emotion, I drew two or three 





deep breaths and stiffened my shoulders. 
It seemed absurd that English hot weather 
should affect me; yet this heat and glare 
that we stood in were giving me a tend- 
ency to rock, She appeared to wait for 
some reply. 

When it did not come, she said, here 
would be no scruples on the part of Mr. 
Macalise—who robbed an old Chinese 
amah, a poor old nurse woman, of a hun- 


“ 7 


| dred dollars, in Hong-Kong.” 


“Didn't know that anecdote had reached 
Kent,” I said. 

“There's an officer’s wife staying at the 
inn.” 

“Ah. . . . If I defend myself I sup- 
pose you won *t believe me?” 

I had known her ten minutes. Nearly 
every sentence she had spoken had been 
aimed to wound me virulently, With justi- 
fication—but still I had no cause to like 
her, Yet that swift, confident “ No” of hers 
produced in me exactly that sense of great 
wretchedness, that actual aching in the 
throat which one experiences when some 
person, held in affection, is unkind and 
unjust to one. Struggling with this visita- 
tion I thought it about the strangest 
phase of this strange north field affair, 
which more than once since I had come 
to a stand here had seemed to me for a 
secord to be, from inception to climax, 
unreul—a dream. ' 

“Well, I won't make a defense,” I said, 
rather huskily. ‘“‘Consider me 
I squared my shoulders 
unsteady; my heart 
and now we'd 


guilty. And now” 
again; I was very 
was sledge-hammering—‘“ 


| better get to business.” 


“BUSINESS!” She turned slowly, her 
eyes looking more beautiful than ever in 
spite of their scathing enmity. ‘‘ What 
business could you jave with me? Do you 
think I would degrade myself * And 
then her expression began to change. Her 
eyes were not quite so merciless. Some- 
thing of inquietude was in her air. ‘‘ You 
look—very ill,’’ she said. 

“It’s nothing. Listen—I had two hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of your money. I've 
but I'll give you a check pres- 
ently for, roughly, two hundred and thirty. 
I can promise you Traline’s check for two 
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hundred and seventy. So youwill have five | 
hundred back, and the field, which nomi- | 
nally is worth more than the eight hundred 
you will have paid for it. I'll try to get 
Traline to buy the field again—try hard. | 
I wish I could return you all I had; but I | 
doubt if I’ve a penny over the two-thirty.”’ 
“This is in the hope that I shan’t take 
legal action?” Her lips were icily con- 
temptuous, | 
“Tt isn’t. I never thought of that. 
Legal action? I don’t believe you'd win. 


” 


I made one shaky step towards her. “It 
isn’t!’’ I repeated pleadingly. 
“Then why such an offer from Mr. 


Macalise—from you?”’ 

“‘T never saw the stars,”’ I said, gazing at 

7” eyes. ‘I never saw the stars—before. 
~—honestly, I’m half crying g, to find how 
a I am below them.’ 

She glanced away, her chin sinking a | 
little, her color steadily deepening. As if 
aware of this she called out suddenly, 
“Waste of time, Josey. There’s no treas- 
ure.”’ 

I saw that her man had got up and was 
walking to the hole he had been busy in. 
At her words he paused and stared at her. 
Then he came towards us. He was a lean, 
muscular fellow of forty-eight or fifty, with 
a drooping flaxen mustache and, I per- | 
ceived when he drew near, a tangle of 
flaxen hair on his big fore “arms. 

“No treasure, miss?’’ he asked, quietly | 
but in plain consternation. 

“It was — She hesitated. ‘Oh, it 
was only a joke. Mr. Macalise here wrote | 
the paper to fool somebody else.” 

““Joke?”’ The man’s blue eyes gave me 
a sour, a venomous glance. ‘Joke, miss? 
When I been working ‘ere for days; an’ 
you been working an’ cut your ‘and all 
abroad? Don't see no joke, Miss Jeanne. 
An’ we’m ’eard tell o’ Mr. Macalise. Do 
*un say they'll take back this field an’ give 
"ee your money?” 

“Some money. I may h: ive to keep the 
field. But that doesn’t 

“Tf it ain’t cruel!’ He inhaled with a 
kind of long snufile, his brown face swelled 
with rage. Then with amazing suddenness 
he took action. “I'll learn ‘un!’ he ex- 
claimed in a choky snarl; and he launched 
forward at me with clenched hands. 

“Josey—no! no! How dare you!” 

The girl’s voice, full of indignation, of 
terror, rose to a scream that should have 
stopped both of us. But Master Josey 
was beyond control, and as for me—well, 
in my turn I had lost my temper. I forgot 
instantly the weakness and giddiness I had 
been striving against. For the moment I 
was strong—and blackguardly vicious. As 
I went to meet Josey I intended to crack 
his jaw as I had cracked a fellow’s in Bar- 
ranquilla. 

[ got my right fist ready, about a foot 
outward from my side; I caught Josey’s 
foremost driving fist in my left palm; and 
I swung that right of mine with all my 
power at his jaw. It reached—faultlessly. 
But to my stupefaction I felt it land with 
less strength than a schoolboy would have 
put into it, And, worse, my legs were giv- 
ing way; I was falling across Josey. <A 
smash between the eyebrows from him 
knocked me upright. Then one of his arms 
swooped round my neck and crushed my 
head down against his hip. I knew I was 
fainting. In fact, that was all I knew 
until some hours after the fray, 


vi 
of us sat in the veranda a month 


HREE 
later. 

Traline had deposited the tea service on 
the tiled floor and was using the little iron 
table for writing purposes. His form hid 
the third person from me, but, knowing 
she was there, knowing that in a moment I 
should be looking at her again, I was as 
thoroughly happy as I could be with the 
thought ever in my mind that after a 
couple of days she would no longer come to 
tea with us—as now she so frequently 
did—but would have gone away to Bristol, 
perhaps without any particular wish to see 
either of us again. 

Traline detached a check from his book. 

“T have much pleasure, Miss Lafone,” 
he said genially; and added in haste, 
“Now, please—please, not another word 
of refusing it.”’ 

“But [ ought to refuse. Why should you 
take back the field? It’s very unfair to 
you.” 

“Tt’s a fine stroke of business,” I said. 
*“T’ll tell you a secret. He's sold his market | 
garden to doit. He'll save four hundred a 
year by not having that.” j 
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| “You'll find that the check is made out 

| for thirteen hundred,” said Traline before 

she could renew her protests “And I 

| really want the north field. I’ve sold rather 
more land than I wish to. I couldn’ t resist 

| a surprisingly good offer for the garden 
that Macalise is grinning about, and for 
thirty acres of grassland.’ 

He stood up and put his check book in 
his pocket. From ancther pocket he took 
a loose check which he placed on my knee 
It was my own check to him for two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

“Tt’s no use pretending they've di 
honored it,’’ I remarked. “That 
cism won't vd 

I broke off 
face, 


and looked quickly at hi 
for i had seemed to hear a “Sh-h-h!"’ 
I found his expression a curious blend of 
friendship, of amusement and of anxiety 
‘Year'ssalary,” hesaid under his breat} 
“My dear chap’’—and my voice 
bled rather ‘I ean’t. No, for once 
a decent thing. I won’t accept this 
from you.” 
“What with her and you,” he mut 
tered “you, of all people I'm preciou 
near tired of forcing money on folk.”’ He 
dropped his voice still lower. “‘ You must 
take it a son enough!” 
‘Reason enough?’ 
i“ as far 


trem 
I'll do 


money 


There's re: 


into a brick wall as 


“an see 





most people,” he observed with a certain 
complacence. He turned for his hat, faced 
me again, and bent over me ‘I can see 






**Make Friends 


~ Md ~<A that you’re wanting money fifty times more 
With Winter : ; 


badly than ever you wanted it before 
with jolly good re ason. Two-thirty isn’t 
much to pool with thirteen hundred. It’ 
rough on her, but—it’s all I can afford.”’ 

I tried to grip his hand, but he swung 
off abruptly. ‘“‘Forgive the privat 
versation, Miss Lafone,”’ he laughed I 

ave to talk severely to this person oc- 


e cor 





sionally. 
“He raised his hat and walked away over 
the lawn. Folding my check I stared after 
| him, and then I looked along the veranda, 
| yearningly at a profile. Jeanne Lafone’ 
| eyes were on the wooded hills. I h 
myse if up to get into the chair next to her 
“No,” she said, still watching the | 
to stay in the invalid’s chair.” 
ed he - but I drew 
and at the sound a little smile, 


iuled 


vou’ re 


I obey 


alongside; 


a second cl 
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——— very, — aweet, ee on her - 
7 1ad another letter fro Josey to 
iP. aper Shell Pecans day,” I el *Respec ted Sir’ and many 





pects to ‘ Miss Jeanne.” Come 
Poor Josey, I wish I could 


wasn’t to blame for my 


heartfelt res 

and read it 

convince him he 
7) ” 
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Aiema, Georgie J “Tf you'll take off your hat,” I said 


It was the limp-brimmed panama 
sat, I could see or ly her throat and el 

‘Richard the frivolous! Will 
if I'm not frivolous for the moment? I've 
a rather solemn thank 
thankfulness that 

‘Do you realize 
I asked. “By 
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“Perfectly,” she answered with rather 


SENECA CAMERAS 


| noticeable composure. She moved her 
| 47 sears E head sligl tly, so that the par ama’s brim 
Descrip es ~100 Styles ani 5 hid even her chin. ‘Perfe etly; whicl 
SENECA CAMERAMFG.COMPANY || do. you know?—is more than’ you, ca 
H Rochester.N.Y. ComeraCity of the World claim to be ‘ h: at’s W hat udder 





me. bing | force yours elf t to appear ha py 
reckless, happily uncaring, almost with it 
a break, but really you are terribly I 
tered by—by events of your life 
so embittered that you haven't the 
to appreciate the better things 3 
done—the better side of yourself.” 
‘T’ve not had much time. There 
a better side till—till you came,” 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Dandy proposition selling Chewir 
Gut it “> ak = ( “ena paieaiin SELL 
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are time work. Write 


THE HELMET GUM FACTORY, Cin.,0. 


at once 





EVENING POST 


‘Wasn’t there?” she asked, gently but 
with a hint of impending triumph, She 
was silent an instant, then, reflectively 
‘I like to think of how frankly you for- 
gave and of how you would 
have cheated ‘an orphan girl.’ I haven't 
mentioned it, but on t ul night 
when you became deliri: and I sat up 
with Mr. Traline in your you were 
muttering, hour after hour: ‘I can't cheat 
an orphan girl!’ And I knew you wouldn't 
cheated me’’—her head went a sl 
lower—“even if you hadn’t seen me 
You'd have put matters right. I like to 
think of those things, but I I love to 
think of little Maria and Enrique Mujioz.” 

That explained the hint of triumph 

“So Walter's been talking?” I said 
‘What did he tell you?” 

‘Merely the 
children’s } 


Josey, neve 





room, 


have 


story of a little Spanish 


indwriting, a 


letter in letter 


from South America, which reached you 
the other week, when you were so ill that 
he was obliged to hold it for you while you 
read it. It was a letter full of thanks, of 
blessings. You told Mr. Traline a lot 


vu wished him to get someone 
wer it, if if you 


to answer it your t 


about it, as 5 
who knew Spanish to an 
would never be able 


Maria and Enrique, helped by their mother 
had written to reiterate their blessing 
because, four years ago ’ 

She paused willfull 

‘Because four ) ago,”’ she resumed 





their father, was in 
prisoned for revolutionary plotting, you 
took the babies and their mother to a cor 
Santa and left them 
inds for their main- 
money you possessed 
in Mujfioz’ plot; you had meant 
iping to the 


“when your 





Barbara 
there, paying forty po 
tenance ll =the 
You were 


to spend that money in es¢ 


Coast ; hat,” she said sighingly, 
jovousl' ) seemed to me, “that surel 

intert ri me me of the transac 
tions which were——different.”’ 

I knew positively which, of the “dif 
would be foremost in her mind, though we 
had said no word of it since our first 
meeting : Still, it was probabl 

yur terpoise i I 


in effort to al 
then looked again at the panama 





The hat had no pin through it I bent 
towards her and very gently lifted it I 
used both hands, but I laid it le Oo 
with one The other I had not the wil 
power to take [rom where it wa lose to 
her bright, tl combed-back hair. And 
preser t! for the ft t me in my lle I 
touched her ha touched it tremulous! 
with my palm 

‘About the an ah, in Hong-Kong,” I 

d impul ivels , hoarsely: ‘I did many of 


the meanest, the most rascally thing be 
fore I saw the stars But but f I tell 
I the amah’s bag wa 
| pty when I picke 1 it up near the 
Peak Hotel, will you believe me 
‘Yes.’ Her head lifted a little, so that 
pressed against my palm 
hand went to her hands, 
which held Josey’s letter “Of course you 
know I love you,” I said. ‘Though I’ve 
tual words until now, I 
haven't given you a chance not to know, 


have I? And in these last minutes I—TI al 


empty 





Kept bac tne ac 


most know that uu care a lot for me.” |] 
noved my hand from her hair: my arn 
closed about her shoulders. ‘‘My Jeanne 
my darling, I'm going to beg you to marry 
outott ythiy ear of } x 
dear life n be ruined i idon 
me You'd have love, my Jeanne 

ave never doubt that Iw hone 
everything I did. But, think—a husband 
with no profe nv} metimesr htn't 
be able to find at t « A 
nu ind, perhap Vr} 

‘I’m thinking clear! ne wi pered 

At the same instant one of |} hand 


pped from mine 


withdrawing herself from my life The 
better for her: indeed it was! I would have 
told her so, strengthened her re e,} | 


ild not speak. In the misery which had 
come to me I found it physica my é 
to utter a single word 
‘so clearly 

And then with a swift turn in her cl 
with a sound like a ti ob of pity, she 
howed me her face ved me those 
gli is eye with ne pure deptt f 
nter ymmpassion, of st rt t ng VE 


ley denen tein ‘ehues olden 
neck ‘*T’ve 
breathed 














Cotton's comfort 
Woolens warmth 


and but fifty cents a pair 


Go, 4 ind fine, '} 
Ww togeth 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Smooth all the bumps, gheck the re- 

bounds, save tires, fuel and car de- 

preciation. Work with Ford springs 

giving full suspension. A better 

shock absorber at a lower price. 
Write for Booklet A 


SURE F Ea 


TELL TOMOR ROW’S 
'“'S Weather 


eee ey 
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An Ideal Present 





31,25 


Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 


Agents Wanted 
DAVID WHITE 


Dept. §, 419 E 
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eS : 
“Needles and Pins—” 


and Laurel Elastic 
"| AUREL De-Luxe ELASTIC" 


will hold garments in place as snug 













as a glove! 

"LAUREL" is the Elastic that 
comesonthe black -and-white-stripe d 
It is the livest Elastic you 
ever saw, because it is made from 
the purest, best rubber. 


reels 


It is needed in every workbasket. 


Tle Poets® C 


A Happy Woman’s Prayer— 
on Thanksgiving 
EAR GOD 
and sadne SS 
UL’ pon this earth, it almost seems that J 


there is so much of pain 


Viust have more than my share of joy and 
gladne 8S 


The days are all too full as they speed by f 


The litile things —my haby’s soft hand lying, 
Like cru npled TOS leave s lo sed upon my 
orga, . a-. 
Yet other mother hearts line mine, are 


crying, 


November 26, /92/ 


Ormelr 


Let her forget the memories that haunt 
her. ig 
This is my prayer upon Thanksgiving 
Day! Margaret E, Sangster 


The Wind at My Door 
0 VER the harbor, over the bar, 


Over the strand of the silver sea, 
Under the moon and the evening star 
The south wind calls to me. 


And my dream’s again of the old, dear tow) 





I Oca 







And the house with the lilacs by the doo 
But no matter how fast my feet run dow? 
My heart has gone before. 


THE RUSSELL MFG, CO. 


Established 1834 


Sad hearts— unsatisfied, perhaps un- 
guessed, 








Midcletow Conn 449 Broadway,N.Y. 

{nd other women sit alone, in sorrow, The sun on the dial has marked the ho 
While there is one who walks with me, Till the moon bows out in the haunted 
aur whose care west, 
Paints in warm colors everu new to-morr ru, {nd the bees have tended the wild plun 
DeLuxe W hose love i s just as certain as the air! flows in e 
. é By the redbird's swinging ne 
Lisle Elastic The simple duties that I have; the se wing, i : 

a lee es vis ce g The dusting, and the dainty cakes I bake, Now at the window where lilaes are 

Lecve me no time to feel that youth is going The wind is soft in their purple gloon 





The ineffable light of the even ing 
Trembles 


I have so much to give, 80 much to take. 


within the room. 
I have no time to : 


My heart has never known a keen 


pend in vain regretting, 
And is it but shadows that drift betwe 


The dark within and the outside glo 


USCO 





despair; 
IT have no sadnes 
And so, dear God, I make to you thi: 





e8 thal need forgetting, Or ghosts of a memory sweet and hee 


Out of our long ago? 





In some poor woman's heart where pain is 
stored, 


If the years be lost in a lo ely hour 


When the twilight’ 
And out of the wind and the ware and the 


flowe r 


PRODUCTS prayer: 
Oh, what matter the eflermath that’ 
Tal just a little of my boundless measure By the trail that climbs to the heave 
I a) k Take just a bit for I am selfish, Lord! blue? 
(nd place it, a you would a price less Or the cares that have broken the lonely 
freasure, That leads to the star and you? 
mits | 
| 
| 


TWADE 44h RE . ’ 
: low on the silver 





And let her feel the love that is my blessing, 
And let her feel my comfort and my peace; 














And let her feel my baby’s wee head pressing My love comes back to me? 
Down on her shoulder. Let her know 
release, When the one star jewels the evening's crou 
The wind comes whispering at my door 
Co tee c ¥ For one fair moment from the doubts that Oh, no matter how fast my feet run dow? 
taunt he r, J Wy heart has gone before! 
One moment drive her loneliness away Mary Lanier Magruder 
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BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Back of your city— 
your Rock 


— were only nine million 
men and women in the big cities 
» America when Prudential began. 


There are more than fifty millions 
today—an increase of almost three- 
quarters of a million every year. 

This tremendous growth has meant 
increased financing to lay streets and 
sewers, to build schools and court 
houses, to provide police and fire pro- 
tection and water and electric light. 


\nd you, in part, have supplied 
the necessary funds — you and the 
other millions of policy holders in 
Prudential. 


Prudential has purchased and owns 
for you a part of the bonds of each of 
the cities shown on this page, and of 
scores of other cities all over the land. 

So back of your city rises your 
Rock; and in the city’s public works 


your savings are at work. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryven, President 


If every wife knew 





Home Orrice, Newark, N. J. 


what every widow knows, every husband would be insured 
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See for yourself! 


Swift & Company invites you, whether a 
resident of a city in which it has a packing 
plant, or a visitor to one of these cities, to 
make a trip through the plant. 

Facilities are provided for seeing the plants 
with comfort, convenience, and thoroughness. 
Guides are furnished to explain the various 
processes and direct attention to points of 
special interest. 

The trip furnishes an opportunity to see at 
first hand the method of handling the meat 
supply, the care, skill, and attention needed 
to care for highly perishable products. 

Visitors are interested and amazed by the 
scale of operations, the volume that goes 
through, the intricately simple. sequence of 
processes, the ingenious arrangements making 
for efficiency. The stores of meat hanging in 
the coolers, the saving uses made of by- 


products, and above all, the scrupulous clean- 
liness and care observed at every stage and 
the provisions made for the workers, keep in- 
terest alive during the entire visit, 

Swift & Company cordially welcomes such 
visitors. It is glad to have every one see how 
the meat is prepared and cared for. 

Visitors leave with the knowledge that 
Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon and other 
Swift products are produced under rigid 
government sanitary regulations. They are 
the best that money, science, skill, and care 
can produce. 

More than 21,000 of those who work with 
Swift & Company own shares in the business. It 
is only through co-operation and co-ordination 
of work that Swift & Company is enabled to 
serve the public at an expense to the average 
family of less than five cents a week as profit. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 


Visit Swift & Company plants in the following cities: 


Chicago, IIl. East St. Louis, III. 
Denver, Colo. Ft: Worth, Tex. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, O. 





Kansas City, Kan. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Moultrie, Ga. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 
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GINGER ALE 


They All Like It—Why? 


j NLICQUOT CLUB GINGER ALE satisfies 
_A the universal taste for a cold, gingery drink. 
















If you try it once, you'll always welcome Clicquot. 
They all like it. 

Water from a deep bed-rock spring is added to a 
mixture of ginger, sugar, and other pure ingredients at 
our daylight factory in the country. The clear, lively 
amber of Clicquot results. You can obtain it prac- 
tically anywhere, and it always tastes and looks the 
same. Age does not hurt it, nor climate affect it. 
It keeps its youthful sparkle on journeys round the 
world. 

Folks never tire of Clicquot flavor. It adds zest and 
snap to meals. We are extremely careful to preserve 
exactly the unique blend they all like. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U). S.A. 
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Let your Kodak 
keep the Ghristinas Story 





Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., /4e Aodak City 











